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THURSDAY, 


An Improvement in the Manufacture of Basic 
Bessemer Steel. 


A patent has recently been granted to Samuel Mec 
Donald of Youngstown, Ohio, which suggests an inter 
esting improvement in the usual process of manufactur 
ing basic Bessemer steel. Mr. McDonald describes his 
method as follows: 

My improvement consists in providing a 
tank or furnace of sufficient size to contain at one time 
the charges from a number of converters. Into this 
tank I pour the charge of each converter, and from it I 
take the metal for casting. I test each converter charge 
in turn, as in the former practice; but instéad of hold- 
ing each charge subject to the result of the test and re- 
newing the blow if too much phosphorus remains I 


receiving 


turn the charge without delay into the receiving tank 
next 


and determine the treatment of the succeeding 
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ceiving tank after it has been filled and continue to 
withdraw metal until it is again empty or I may keep 
adding new converter charges while withdrawing metal 
for casting. I find it desirable to have two receiving 
tanks, such as I have described in connection with a 
Bessemer plant, and to draw from one while filling the 
other. By employing the receiving tank I am able to re- 
move the phosphorus containing slag before the intro- 
duction of spiegeleisen or ferromanganese, and I may 
thus avoid any deleterious effects of chemical action of 
the slag upon these substances. 


————~» 


The New Gould & Eberhardt Shaper. 


The new extension base shaper built by Gould & 
Eberhardt of Newark, N. J., is fitted with their cross 
feed connecting rod, which adjusts itself entirely auto- 
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charge by the result of the test of the charge which has 
preceded it. Thus if the test of a given charge reveals 
the presence of too much phosphorus, though I have al 
ready introduced that charge into the receiving tank, I 
continue the treatment of the next charge not only for 
such time as is deemed sufficient to reduce to the prop- 
er degree its phosphorus element, but for an additional 
time, and I thereby eliminate so much phosphorus from 
that charge that when it shall be introduced into the re- 
ceiving tank the phosphorus element of the entire con- 
tents of the tank shall not exceed the proper amount. 
It is obvious that instead of testing each charge as it 
goes to the receiving tank I may test the contents of 
the tank after the introduction of each converter charge 
and determine the treatment of succeeding converter 
charges by the results of these tests. By adopting this 
method of treatment I avoid the delay incident to the 
former practice as I have described it. My receiving 
tank is preferably a furnace, and being able to control 
the heat applied to it I am able t> maintain the metal 
in the tank at the proper casting temperature. 

It will be understood that in practicing my inven- 
tion 1 may either begin to withdraw metal from the re- 
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matically for any position of the shaper table and does 
not require the loosening and tightening up of a set 
screw to adjust. The connecting rod is also fitted with 
a friction slip, which prevents breaking of the feed 
through accident or carelessness. The vise is 
formed with a place to strike in order to line up, which 
prevents bruising the finished ways; it is also so con- 
structed that there is a pulling instead of a pushing 
strain when tightening up work, thus preventing buck- 
ling of the vise screw. The vertical graduations on the 
bottom of the cannot be obliterated. The cross 
head is held directly to the frame, thereby insuring rig- 
idity. Filter oi] hole covers are provided so that only 
clean oi] is admitted to the bearings. Over each cone 
step, as shown in the half-tone, are figures representing 
the proper speed for each different length of stroke. 
Gould & Eberhardt use a rigid sleeve bearing, shown 
in section in Fig. 2, on the cone shaft of their shapers, 
gear cutting machines, &c. The cone C, revolving on 
the sleeve bearing B, drives the driving shaft A through 
the clutch flange D by means of pins which are a tight 
fit in the flange D and an easy fit in the cone C. By 
employing this mode of construction the entire stde 


gears 


vise 
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strain of the driving belt on the cone is carried by the 
rigid sleeve journal, bolted by means of the flange to 
the side wall of the shaper, as shown at HE, the driving 
shaft being compelled to carry only the torsional strain 
incidental to the driving of the machine. This con- 
struction reduces to a minimum the wear of the cone 
shaft bearing and insures the proper meshing of the 
driving gears. With proper attention to lubrication this 
bearing should outlast the machine. All parts of the 
sleeve bearing are cast iron. 


— 
Pennsylvania’s Pig lron and Steel Produce by 
Counties. 


ILARRISBURG, Pa., August 22, 1902.—Advance sheets 
of the report of the Pennsylvania State Bureau of Indus- 
trial Statistics, whose figures are officially collected from 
every establishment in the commonwealth, show that 
the production of iron and steel in 1901 far exceeded 
that of the preceding year, which had held the record. 
Marvelous advances are shown, and once more Alle- 
gheny County is the banner county, its production of 
both steel and iron being greatly in excess of any other 
county of the State, being indeed about 50 per cent. of 
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Fig. 2.—Section of Rigid Sleeve Cone Bearing. 
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the iron and almost three-fourths of the steel gains in 
both instances over the year 1900. 

There were 7,364,295 tons of pig iron made in the 
State in 1901, against 6,271,688 tons in 1900, 6,542,998 in 
1899, 5,367,979 in 1898, 4,617,634 in 1897 and 4,026,350 in 
1896, the year when the tide turned for the better in 
business. The capital invested in the plants necessary 
to produce the huge total of 1901 was $152,000,000 in 
round figures, or three times what was invested in fur- 
naces in 1896. 

The total production of steel for Pennsylvania in 
1901 was 7,959,720 tons, 4,310,144 being Bessemer and 
3,554,823 open hearth. The following table will show the 
growth of the industry since 1896: 


Year. Total. Bessemer. Open hearth. 
ees ee ‘ .. 6,256,775 3,488,569 2,702,968 
Ss sie ss dia ww o 6,446,159 8,971,835 2,398,210 
Si a nos crea ekene ee 5,275,984 3,357,684 1,848,732 
PE ah bis. creamed ...- 4,318,622 2,848,204 1,421,373 
ROO sis a sadness esas 3,345,529 2,292,814 1,009,608 


The balances in these five years were made by cru- 
cible and other processes. 

The production of pig iron, 
shows that Allegheny County is still far in the lead, pro- 
ducing about one-half of the total tonnage made at the 
blast furnaces of the Keystone State. A total of 3,685,- 
665 tons was made in the 32 furnaces of the Pittsburgh 
district, against 3,124,072 tons in 1900, when Allegheny 
produced 49.031 per cent. of the State’s pig iron. Mercer 
County climbed to 622,877 from 437,754 tons in 1900 and 
Mambria gained a total of 511,533 tons from 424,056 tons 


according to counties, 
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in 1900, all being made by the stacks of the Cambria 
Steel Company. Lawrence County, which made 365,- 


802 tons in 1900, lost fourth place to Lebanon last year, 


the stacks in the Cornwall district producing 382,436 tons 
in 1901, against 235,200 in 1900 and jumping Lebanon 
County from eighth to fourth place. Lawrence ranks 
fifth this year, with 359,260 tons, while Dauphin County, 
with Harrisburg and Steelton furnaces, remains in sixth 
place, with 312,400 tons, against 276,314 tons made in 
1900. Berks, the Reading district, is next, with 265,065, 
while Lehigh County, once the great iron county of the 
State, is eighth, with 230,570, whereas a year before it 
stood fifth, with 279,767 tons. Northampton’s production 
in 1901 was 179,647, a gain of 15,000 tons over 1900. 
Other counties and their productions are: Montgomery, 
170,816; Bedford, 99,534, a gain of 20,000 tons over 1900; 
Lackawanna, 80,241; Fayette, 77,914; Jefferson, 68,842; 
Armstrong, 55,000; Delaware, 42,003; Centre, 42,000; 
Cameron, 37,723; Westmoreland, 37,347; Carbon, 32,227; 
Bucks, 30,025; York, 15,154; Perry, 13,600; Mifflin, 1954, 
and Huntingdon, 1958. 

The steel production shows that Allegheny gained 
over 1,000,000 tons, the record being 5,140,580, the great- 
est ever known, while the production in 1900 was 4,049,- 
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Fig. 3.—Method of Oiling Cone Bearing. 
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257 tons. Cambria is next, with 655,775, the 1900 show- 
ing having been 511,955. 

Production in other counties 
as follows: 


for the two years was 


County. 1901. 1900. 
PE Cs Sead ewan e Pe cbcesiweablwde 426,787 36..,269 
I 565 is HE Kors be a eR 851,845 288,052 
DE: cicis a wh 0d oEM ao OMD ENE 308,990 239,064 
I io 3 sain. ase ah we ed en wea aa 267,174 196,903 
I oc: besos eiale ale ae eat ew ow ba 217,518 93,842 
SE ne Cah ct SERRE CV ok eM 198,150 None reported. 
a ee te ee ee eee, - 152,715 124,746 
OUND FS 30.5 oid beige aii Ba eke ee 68,796 63.778 
NI os Sa, 5 5: Wales isnt Side tabi Mil wwe 4 tat 61,111 238,542 
IR au x cack vasp i od Sent See, be mae Wee wes 60,597 35,577 
RR a Ser ee te ae as 23,101 23,800 
I ocala ab ac ablne wilh ear eel ee 14,193 11,226 
DED ci Cishottawtens. seuss Racers ee 3,900 4,425 
hice balk hw ene adnan AG eR Se ae 3,700 None reported. 

PE iat tasMengecilh CAG oN eae ak eae 3,570 2,253 


Montour and Lebanon, which made steel in 1900, are 

not reported as in the producing list in 1901. E. J. 8. 
jadi ideation lama tai 

The Atlanta Water & Electric Power Company of At- 
lanta, Ga., have been organized to build a dam across 
the Chattahoochee River with the object of furnishing 
the city of Atlanta with electric power. The following 
are the officers of the concern: President, S. Morgan 
Smith, York, Pa.; vice-president, Forest Adair, Atlanta; 
Board of Directors: S. Morgan Smith and C, Hilmer 
Smith, York, Pa.; George C. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Torest Adair and J. C. Spalding, Atlanta. The company 
are capitalized at $1,500,000. 
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Census Report on Iron and Steel. 
More Comprehensive than Any Previous Report. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 26, 1902.—The report of 
the Census Bureau upon the manufacture of iron and 
steel in the United States in'the census year 1900 has 
been completed by Wm. G. Gray, expert special agent. It 
covers this great industry in a much more comprehen- 
sive manner than has been possible at any previous cen- 
sus. A special effort has been made to supply for this 
report data not gathered by the American Iron and Steel 
Association, in order to avoid a duplication and to fur- 
nish statistics not available for the association’s an- 
nual reports. As in the census for 1890, this report is 
divided into four parts, as follows: I. The iron and steel 
industry as a whole. II. The manufacture of pig iron. 
Ill. The manufacture of steel ingots and steel castings 
and rolled iron and steel. IV. The manufacture of iron 
blooms and hammered bar iron for sale. 


I.—The Iron and Steel Industry as a Whole. 


In the following table will be found full and com- 
plete data covering the industry as a whole, and show- 
ing the number of establishments, capital invested, per- 
sons employed, expenses, cost of materials and quantity 
and value of product for the census year 1900, as com- 
pared with 189v: 


1900. 1890. 
Number of active establishments.... 669 719 
CONOR ENS as det shaweene et CNR Aee $590,530,484 $414,044,844 
Number of salaried officials, clerks, &c. 9,217 4,325 
PE, ACRE RM Ea CER Belek ee me $11,741,788 $6,462,236 
Wage earners, average number..... 222,607 171,181 
We. WN a cb See Cee dutceke coves $120,836,338 $89,273,956 
Miscellaneous expenses............ $32,274,100 $18,214,948 
Cost of materials used............. $522,431,701 $327,272,845 
i oe ee” re $804,034,918 $478,687,519 
Tons of products, gross tons........ 29,508,730 16,264,479 


Pennsylvania’s Pre-emiaence, 


For over 100 years Pennsylvania has led in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel in the United States, and 
in 1900 it still held this position, being far in the lead 
of any other State in that year. Of the total capital re- 
ported, Pennsylvania contributed $321,985,659, or con- 
siderably over one-half, as compared with $226,294,407 
in 1890, which was then over one-half, and $102,956,223 
in 1880, a little less than one-half. In 1900 in this in- 
dustry Pennsylvania gave work to 110,864 wage earners, 
almost one-half of the total reported, paying them $61,- 
908,405, or over one-half of the totals in the United 
States. 

In 1890 the average number of wage earners reported 
by the State was 92,473, or considerably over one-halt 
of the entire number reported, and amount of wages 
paid was $49,550,665, also much more than half that 
paid by the country at large. In 1880 the average num- 
ber of wage earners given employment in Pennsylvania 
was 57,952, and the wages paid amounted to $25,095,850, 
being considerably less than one-half of the total wage 
earners; but they were paid almost one-half of the total 
wages reported for the country at large. 

In 1900 the cost of all materials used by iron and 
steel establishments, including freight charges in Penn- 
sylvania, was $283,142,785, considerably more than the 
total cost reported by all the other States in the Union 
combined. In 1890 the amount reported by Pennsyl- 
vania for cost of materials was $180,220,237, and in 
1880 it was $92,267,039. The value of the iron and steel 
products reported by Pennsylvania in 1900 was $434,- 
445,200, or over 54 per cent. of the total value reported. 
In 1890 the figures for Pennsylvania were $264,571,624, 
or over 55 per cent., and in 1880 they were $145,576,268, 
or over 49 per cent. 


Position of Ohio and Illinois, 


Of the total capital invested in 1900, Ohio, which 
ranked second in the manufacture of iron and steel, re- 
ported $86,477,552, as compared with $37,642,887 in 1890, 
and $22,807,606 in 1880. The average number of wage 
earners reported was 32,677 in 1900, 23,546 in 1890 and 
20,071 in 1880, the wages paid to these workers amount- 
ing to $19,730,469 in 1900, $13,262,141 in 1890, and 
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$8,265,070 in 1880. The cost of materials, including 
freight charges, was $91,329,307 in 1900, $44,551,301 in 
1890, and $23,997,915 in 1880. The value of the products 
amounted to $138,935,256 in 1900, compared with $65,- 
206,828 in 1890, and $34,918,360 in 1880. 

Illinois, which was third in importance in 1900 in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, had capital invested in 
that year to the amount of $43,356,239, compared with 
$34,689,919 in 1890, and $5,795,620 in 1880. The average 
number of wage earners employed in 1900 was 16,642, 
compared with 8685 in 1890 and 5253 in 1880. The 
wages paid amounted to $9,640,716 in 1900, $5,220,883 in 
1890, and $2,508,718 in 1880. For materials, the active 
iron and steel establishments in Lllinois paid $41,729,- 
261 in 1900, $30,039,674 in 1890, and $14,977,145 in 1880. 
rhe value of their products amounted to $60,303,144 in 
1900, $39,011,051 in 1890, and $20,545,289 in 1880. 

Combining the leading details for Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Illinois the results obtained show that 76.5 per cent. 
of the total capital reported by all active iron and steel 
establishments in 1990 was invested in the three States 
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named, against 72.1 per cent. in 1890, and 62.7 per cent. 
in 1880; that these States employed 72.5 per cent. of the 
number of wage earners reported for 1900 for the entire 
iron and steel industry, against 72.8 per cent. in 1890 and 
59.1 per cent. in 1880; that in 1900 they paid these wage 
earners 75.5 per cent. of the total wages paid in the 
United States to workmen engaged in the manufacture 
of iron and steel, against 76.2 per cent. in 1890 and 64.7 
per cent. in 1880; that in 1900 they paid for materials 
79.7 per cent. of the total cost reported by all iron and 
steel establishments, against 77.9 per cent. in 1890, and 
68.6 per cent. in 1880; and that the value of the iron and 
steel products manufactured within their borders 
amounted in 1900 to 78.8 per cent. of the total value re- 
ported for the country at large, against 77 per cent. in 
1890, and 67.8 per cent. in 1880. 

Ranking the remaining leading iron and steel manu- 
facturing States according to the value of their products 
in 1900, New Jersey was fourth, Indiana fifth, Alabama 
sixth, West Virginia seventh, New York eighth, Massa- 
chusetts ninth, Wisconsin tenth, Maryland eleventh, 
Virginia twelfth, Kentucky thirteenth, Michigan four- 
teenth and Tennessee fifteenth. In each of these States 
the iron and steel produced in 1900 amounted in value to 
over $5,000,000, but less than $25,000,000. In the same 
year the value of the iron and steel products of none of 
the other States exceeded $5,000,000. 


Comparisons with Previous Census Figures. 


The ever increasing consumptive powers of the United 
States for iron and steel, and the phenomenal growth of 
the industry as a whole during the last 30 years, are 
most strikingly shown by comparing the production of 
1900 with that of 1870. In the former year the produc- 
tion of iron and steel amounted to 29,508,730 gross tons, 
while in the latter year it was only 3,263,585 tons, an in- 
crease of 26,245,145 tons, or 804.2 per cent. The strong 
and steady growth of the industry by decades is also 
forcibly shown by comparing the figures for each of the 
census periods. In 1870 the total production of iron and 
steel) amounted to 3,263,585 gross tons; in 1880 it had 
crown to 6,486,733 tons, an increase of 98.8 per cent.,and 

| tonnage of 3,223,148; in 1890 it had jumped to 16,264,- 
17S tons, an increase of 9,777,745 tons, or 150.7 per cent., 
and in 1900 it reached 29,508,730 tons, an increase of 
15,244,252 tons, or 81.4 per cent. 

But coexistent with the phenomenal growth of the 
iro: and steel industry from 1870 to 1900, there was a 
sti! more wonderful decrease in the cost to consumers 
of «ll iron and steel products. Thirty years ago the av- 
erave price per ton of the total product was $63.49; ten 
years later, in 1880, the average price was $45.70 per 
ton; in 1890, ten years ago, it was $29.43 per ton, and in 
1900, 1 year of high prices and of great prosperity, the 
averace price per ton has fallen to $27.24, considerably 
less than one-half of the price prevailing 30 years ago, 
and k-s than two-thirds of the price realized 20 years 
ago. 

The Production Considered by States. 


During the census year, 1900, there were 29 States 
which produced iron or steel in the form of pig iron. 
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strain of the driving belt on the cone is carried by the 
rigid sleeye journal, bolted by means of the flange to 
the side wall of the shaper, as shown at E, the driving 
shaft being compelled to carry only the torsional strain 
incidental to the driving of the machine. This con- 
struction reduces to a minimum the wear of the cone 
shaft bearing and insures the proper meshing of the 
driving gears. With proper attention to lubrication this 
bearing should outlast the machine. All parts of the 
sleeve bearing are cast iron. 
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Pennsylvania’s Pig Iron and Steel Produce by 
Counties. 


HLARRISBURG, PA., August 22, 1902.—Advance sheets 
of the report of the Pennsylvania State Bureau of Indus- 
trial Statistics, whose figures are officially collected from 
every establishment in the commonwealth, show that 
the production of iron and steel in 1901 far exceeded 
that of the preceding year, which had held the record. 
Marvelous advances are shown, and once more Alle- 
gheny County is the banner county, its production of 
both steel and iron being greatly in excess of any other 
county of the State, being indeed about 50 per cent. of 
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Fig. 2.—Section of Rigid Sleeve Cone Bearing. 
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the iron and almost three-fourths of the steel gains in 
both instances over the year 1900. 

There were 7,364,295 tons of pig iron made in the 
State in 1901, against 6,271,688 tons in 1900, 6,542,998 in 
1899, 5,367,979 in 1898, 4,617,634 in 1897 and 4,026,350 in 
1896, the year when the tide turned for the better in 
business. The capital invested in the plants necessary 
to produce the huge total of 1901 was $152,000,000 in 
round figures, or three times what was invested in fur- 
naces in 1896. 

The total production of steel for Pennsylvania in 
1901 was 7,959,720 tons, 4,310,144 being Bessemer and 
3,554,823 open hearth. The following table will show the 
growth of the industry since 1896: 


Year. Total. Bessemer. Open hearth. 
ven akawtksci Seek 6,256,775 3,488,569 2,702,968 
MOD kivirncanes bowed 6,446,159 3,971,835 2,398,210 
Serer re 3,357,684 1,848,732 
SR Kia Oa Gahktes 4am 4,318,622 2,848,204 1,421,373 
Pcs se Snabnes eee dS 3,345,529 2,292,814 1,009,608 


The balances in these five years were made by cru- 
cible and other processes. 

The production of pig iron, according to counties, 
shows that Allegheny County is still far in the lead, pro- 
ducing about one-half of the total tonnage made at the 
blast furnaces of the Keystone State. A total of 3,685,- 
665 tons was made in the 32 furnaces of the Pittsburgh 
district, against 3,124,072 tons in 1900, when Allegheny 
produced 49.031 per cent. of the State’s pig iron. Mercer 
County climbed to 622,877 from 437,754 tons.in 1900 and 
Cambria gained a total of 511,533 tons from 424,056 tons 
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in 1900, all being made by the stacks of the Cambria 
Steel Company. Lawrence County, which made 365,- 
802 tons in 1900, lost fourth place to Lebanon last year, 
the stacks in the Cornwall district producing 382,436 tons 
in 1901, against 235,200 in 1900 and jumping Lebanon 
County from eighth to fourth place. Lawrence ranks 
fifth this year, with 359,260 tons, while Dauphin County, 
with Harrisburg and Steelton furnaces, remains in sixth 
place, with 312,400 tons, against 276,314 tons made in 
1900. Berks, the Reading district, is next, with 265,065, 
while Lehigh County, once the great iron county of the 
State, is eighth, with 230,570, whereas a year before it 
stood fifth, with 279,767 tons. Northampton’s production 
in 1901 was 179,647, a gain of 15,000 tons over 1900. 
Other counties and their productions are: Montgomery, 
170,816; Bedford, 99,534, a gain of 20,000 tons over 1900; 
Lackawanna, 80,241; Fayette, 77,914; Jefferson, 68,842; 
Armstrong, 55,000; Delaware, 42,003; Centre, 42,000; 
Cameron, 37,723; Westmoreland, 37,347; Carbon, 32,227; 
Bucks, 30,025; York, 15,154; Perry, 13,600; Mifflin, 1954, 
and Huntingdon, 1953. 

The steel production shows that Allegheny gained 
over 1,000,000 tons, the record being 5,140,580, the great- 
est ever known, while the production in 1900 was 4,049,- 
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Fig. 3.—Method of Oiling Cone Bearing. 
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257 tons. Cambria is next, with 655,775, the 1900 show- 
ing having been 511,955. : 

Production in other counties for the two years was 
as follows: 


County. 1901. 1900. 
a ee a oer ree ee ne 426,787 361,269 
I ik. i Hews 48s Ome ORD 351,845 288,052 
PE TEE TC ee ee 308,990 239,064 
ROD non Rad ieee ne VL RRR AORRRE 267,174 196,903 
RN He oe ee ag che ha Chern ee 217,518 93,842 
OU 05 6-5-6:5 43.8 VSU cHT Ve vag 198,150 None reported. 
RE ey eee 152,715 124,746 
IG 5 65 5 xia de Rew hae den 68,796 63,778 
NO yd x siasel s dhe ala «Oa ds Wee a 61,111 238,542 
NINN Sa gigheceun Sms, WRk eR coe sie views 60,597 35,577 
EE ark SS dm heh V elee ee aaah eke 23,101 23,800 
NEE 5 5s 'ware 4 ba he kas Oe eee 14,193 11,226 
_, ... SRLS eR Tee ree ee re TP 3,900 4,425 
ws se sapie Man sla xbllels. Kaleo ee aletccets 3,700 None reported. 
SUE ay oes Sepia rie kaebod bake oe acd bee 3,570 2,253 


Montour and Lebanon, which made steel in 1900, are 
not reported as in the producing list in 1901. BE. J. 8. 
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The Atlanta Water & Electric Power Company of At- 
lanta, Ga., have been organized to build a dam across 
the Chattahoochee River with the object of furnishing 
the city of Atlanta with electric power. The following 
are the officers of the concern: President, S. Morgan 
Smith, York, Pa.; vice-president, Forest Adair, Atlanta; 
Board of Directors: 8S. Morgan Smith and C. Hilmer 
Smith, York, Pa.; George C. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Forest Adair and J. C. Spalding, Atlanta. The company 
are capitalized at $1,500,000. 
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Census Report on Iron and Steel. 


More Comprehensive than Any Previous Report. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., August 26, 1902.—The report of 
the Census Bureau upon the manufacture of iron and 
steel in the United States in the census year 1900 has 
been completed by Wm. G. Gray, expert special agent. It 
covers this great industry in a much more comprehen- 
sive manner than has been possible at any previous cen- 
sus. A special effort has been made to supply for this 
report data not gathered by the American Iron and Steel 
Association, in order to avoid a duplication and to fur- 
nish statistics not available for the association’s an- 
nual reports. As in the census for 1890, this report is 
divided into four parts, as follows: I. The iron and steel 
industry as a whole. II. The manufacture of pig iron. 
Ill. The manufacture of steel ingots and steel castings 
and rolled iron and steel. IV. The manufacture of iron 
blooms and hammered bar iron for sale. 


I.—The Iron and Steel Industry as a Whole. 


In the following table will be found full and com- 
plete data covering the industry as a whole, and show- 
ing the number of establishments, capital invested, per- 
sons employed, expenses, cost of materials and quantity 
and value of product for the census year 1900, as com- 
pared with 189v: 


1900. 1890. 
Number of active establishments.... 669 719 
UIE hee bec UECS cree cenndee dwn $590,530,484 $414,044,844 
Number of salaried officials, clerks, &c. 9,217 4,325 
NE ain sd Bi a/ech wiachmte tials Wa awe $11,741,788 $6,462,236 
Wage earners, average number..... 222,607 171,181 
Be We CRG ONechuekiwetwnee’ $120,836,338 $89,273,956 
Miscellaneous expenses............ $32,274,100 $18,214,948 
Cost of materials used............. $522,431,701 $327,272,845 
Vere Gh -OOUNON 6 6s kik ccearsws $804,034,918 $478,687,519 
Tons of products, gross tons........ 29,508,730 16,264,479 


Pennsylivania’s Pre-emiaence, 


lor over 100 years Pennsylvania has led in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel in the United States, and 
in 1900 it still held this position, being far in the lead 
of any other State in that year. Of the total capital re- 
ported, Pennsylvania contributed $321,985,659, or con- 
siderably over one-half, as compared with $226,294,407 
in 1890, which was then over one-half, and $102,956,223 
in 1880, a little less than one-half. In 1900 in this in- 
dustry Pennsylvania gave work to 110,864 wage earners, 
almost one-half of the total reported, paying them $61,- 
908,405, or over one-half of the totals in the United 
States. 

In 1890 the average number of wage earners reported 
by the State-was 92,4738, or considerably over one-half 
of the entire number reported, and amount of wages 
paid was $49,550,665, also much more than half that 
paid by the country at large. In 1880 the average num- 
ber of wage earners given employment in Pennsylvania 
was 57,952, and the wages paid amounted to $25,095,850, 
being considerably less than one-half of the total wage 
earners; but they were paid almost one-half of the total 
wages reported for the country at large. 

In 1900 the cost of all materials used by iron and 
steel establishments, including freight charges in Penn- 
sylvania, was $283,142,785, considerably more than the 
total cost reported by all the other States in the Union 
combined. In 1890 the amount reported by Pennsyl- 
vania for cost of materials was $180,220,237, and in 
1880 it was $92,267,039. The value of the iron and steel 
products reported by Pennsylvania in 1900 was $434,- 
445,200, or over 54 per cent. of the total value reported. 
In 1890 the figures for Pennsylvania were $264,571,624, 
or over 55 per cent., and in 1880 they were $145,576,268, 
or over 49 per cent. 


Position of Ohio and [llinois, 


Of the total capital invested in 1900, Ohio, which 
ranked second in the manufacture of iron and steel, re- 
ported $86,477,552, as compared with $37,642,887 in 1890, 
and $22,807,606 in 1880. The average number of wage 
earners reported was 33,677 in 1900, 23,546 in 1890 and 
20,071 in 1880, the wages paid to these workers amount- 
ing to $19,730,469 in 1900, $13,262,141 in 1890, and 
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$8,265,070 in 1880. The cost of materials, including 
freight charges, was $91,329,307 in 1900, $44,551,301 in 
1890, and $23,997,915 in 1880. The value of the products 
amounted to $138,935,256 in 1900, compared with $65,- 
206,828 in 1890, and $34,918,360 in 1880. 

Illinois, which was third in importance in 1900 in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, had capital invested in 
that year tu the amount of $43,356,239, compared with 
$34,689,919 in 1890, and $5,795,620 in 1880. The average 
number of wage earners employed in 1900 was 16,642, 
compared with 8685 in 1890 and 5253 in 1880. The 
wages paid amounted to $9,640,716 in 1900, $5,220,883 in 
1890, and $2,508,718 in 1880. For materials, the active 
iron and steel establishments in Illinois paid $41,729,- 
261 in 1900, $30,039,674 in 1890, and $14,977,145 in 1880. 
rhe value of their products amounted to $60,303,144 in 
1900, $39,011,051 in 1890, and $20,545,289 in 1880. 

Combining the leading details for Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Illinois the results obtained show that 76.5 per cent. 
of the total capital reported by all active iron and steel 
establishments in 1990 was invested in the three States 
named. against 72.1 per cent. in 1890, and 62.7 per cent. 
in 1880; that these States employed 72.5 per cent. of the 
number of wage earners reported for 1900 for the entire 
iron and steel industry, against 72.8 per cent. in 1890 and 
59.1 per cent. in 1880; that in 1900 they paid these wage 
earners 75.5 per cent. of the total wages paid in the 
United States to workmen engaged in the manufacture 
of iron and steel, against 76.2 per cent. in 1890 and 64.7 
per cent. in 1880; that in 1900 they paid for materials 
79.7 per cent. of the total cost reported by all iron and 
steel establishments, against 77.9 per cent. in 1890, and 
68.6 per cent. in 1880; and that the value of the iron and 
steel products manufactured within their borders 
amounted in 1900 to 78.8 per cent. of the total value re- 
ported for the country at large, against 77 per cent. in 
1890, and 67.8 per cent. in 1880. 

Ranking the remaining leading iron and steel manu- 
facturing States according to the value of their products 
in 1900, New Jersey was fourth, Indiana fifth, Alabama 
sixth, West Virginia seventh, New York eighth, Massa- 
chusetts ninth, Wisconsin tenth, Maryland eleventh, 
Virginia twelfth, Kentucky thirteenth, Michigan four- 
teenth and Tennessee fifteenth. In each of these States 
the iron and steel produced in 1900 amounted in value to 
over $5,000,000, but less than $25,000,000. In the same 
year the value of the iron and steel products of none of 
the other States exceeded $5,000,000. 


Comparisons with Previous Census Figures. 


The ever increasing consumptive powers of the United 
States for iron and steel, and the phenomenal growth of 
the industry as a whole during the last 30 years, are 
most strikingly shown by comparing the production of 
1900 with that of 1870. In the former year the produc- 
tion of iron and steel amounted to 29,508,730 gross tons, 
while in the latter year it was only 3,263,585 tons, an in 
crease of 26,245,145 tons, or 804.2 per cent. The strong 
and steady growth of the industry by decades is also 
forcibly shown by comparing the figures for each of the 
census periods. In 1870 the total production of iron and 
stee] amounted to 3,263,585 gross tons; in 1880 it had 
grown to 6,486,733 tons, an increase of 98.8 per cent.,and 
in tonnage of 3,223,148; in 1890 it had jumped to 16,264,- 
478 tons, an increase of 9,777,745 tons, or 150.7 per cent., 
and in 1900 it reached 29,508,730 tons, an increase of 
13,244,252 tons, or 81.4 per cent. 

But coexistent with the phenomenal growth of the 
iron and steel industry from 1870 to 1900, there was a 
still more wonderful decrease in the cost to consumers 
of all iron and steel products. Thirty years ago the av- 
erage price per ton of the total product was $63.49; ten 
years later, in 1880, the average price was $45.70 per 
ton; in 1890, ten years ago, it was $29.43 per ton, and in 
1900, a year of high prices and of great prosperity, the 
average price per ton has fallen to $27.24, considerably 
less than one-half of the price prevailing 30 years ago, 
and less than two-thirds of the price realized 20 years 
ago. 

The Production Considered by States. 


During the census year, 1900, there were 29 States 
which produced iron or steel in the form of pig iron. 
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steel ingots or castings, rolled iron or steel, or ham- 
mered blooms and bars for sale, compared with 31 States 
and Territories in 1890, which manufactured similar 
products, 32 in 1880 and 25 in 1870. The production of 
Pennsylvania amounted to 15,291,581 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 8,622,745 tons in 1890, 3,229,168 tons in 1880, 
and 1,64€,007 tons in 1870. Of the total production of the 
whole country Pennsylvania contributed 51.8 per cent. 
in 1900, against 53 per cent. in 1890, 49.8 per cent. in 
1880 and 50.3 per cent. in 1870. During the last 30 years 
this State has produced practically one-half of the total 
quantity of iron and steel reported for each of the four 
census periods named above. From 1890 to 1900 its 
increased production amounted to 6,668,836 gross tons, 
or 77.8 per cent., compared with an increase in the whole 
country during the same period of 138,244,252 tons, or 
81.4 per cent. Irom 1880 to 1890 its output increased 
5,393,577 tons, or 167 per cent., while the increased pro- 
duction of the whole country was 9,777,745 tons, or 150.7 
per cent. From 1870 to 1880 its production increased 
1,589,161 tons, or 96.9 per cent, and the output of the 
country at large increased 3,223,147 tons, or 98.8 per cent. 

Ohio ranked second in production in 1900, 1880 and 
1870, its output in the first period named amounting to 
5,297,191 tons, against 2,210,296 tons in the second, 830,- 
483 in the third, and 401,579 in the fourth period. Of 
the total production for the whole country for 1900 Ohio 
contributed 18 per cent., compared with 13.6 per cent. in 
1890, 12.8 per cent. in 1880 and 12.3 per cent. in 1870. 
Illinois ranked third in production in 1900 and 1890, 
fourth in 1880 and fifteenth in 1870, its total output in 
1900 amounting to 2,954,876 tons, against 1,479,754 tons 
in 1890, 373,185 tons in 1880 and 23,001 tons in 1870. Of 
the total production for the whole country Lllinois con- 
tributed 10 per cent. in 1900, against 9.1 per cent. in 
1890, 5.8 per cent. in 1880 and seven-tenths of 1 per cent. 
in 1870. Alabama was fourth in rank in 1900 and 1890, 
tifteenth in 1880 and twentieth in 1870, its total produc- 
tion in 1900 amounting to 1,303,595 tons, against 864,- 
120 tons in 1890, 56,237 tons in 1880 and 6304 tons in 
1870. Alabama contributed to the total production of 
the country 4.4 per cent. in 1900, 5.3 per cent. in 1890, 
0.9 per cent. in 1880 and 0.2 per cent. in 1870. 

The four States named above—Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois and Alabama—produced, as a whole, during the 
census year 1900, 24,847,243 tons of iron and steel, com- 
pared with 13,176,915 tons in 1890, 4,489,073 tons in 1880 
and 2,070,891 tons in 1870. In 1900 their proportion of 
the total production of the country was 84.2 per cent., 
in 1890 it was 81 per cent., in 1880 it was 69.3 per cent., 
and in 1870 it was 63.5 per cent. They increased their 
aggregate production in 1900 over 1890 by 11,670,328 
tons, or 88.6 per cent.; in 1890 over 1880 by 8,687,842 
tons, or 193.5 per cent., and in 1880 over 1870 by 2,418,- 
182 tons, or 116.8 per cent. 


Comparison of Branches of the Iron Trade. 


In 1900 over one-fourth of the aggregate capital re- 
ported was invested in the blast furnace industry, a 
little less than three-fourths in the rolling mil) and steel 
works industry, and only one-tenth of 1 per cent. in the 
forge and bloomery industry. In 1890 the blast furnace 
industry reported about one-third of the aggregate capi- 
tal invested, the rolling mill and steel works industry 
a little less than two-thirds, and the forge and bloomery 
industry a little over two-tenths of 1 per cent. 

In active blast furnace establishments in 1900 the 
capital invested amounted to $148,226,113, against $134,- 
608,548 similarly invested in 1890, and $89,531,362 in 
1880. In idle blast furnace establishments the capital in- 
vested in 1900 was $9,981,445, compared with $6,458,865 
similarly invested in 1890, and $14,394,883 in 1880. During 
each of the three census periods the amount of capital 
invested in building blast furnace enterprises exceeded 
$1,000,000, the figures being as follows: 1900, $1,026,475; 
1890, $2,566,518; 1880, $1,224,931. 

Referring to the rolling mills and steel works it is 
found that the aggregate capital invested in active 
establishments amounted in 1900 to $441,795,983, com- 
pared with $278,559,831 in 1890, and $116,458,390 in 1880, 
the amount reported in 1900 being almost four times 
the amount reported for 1880. The idle rolling mill 
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establishments in 1900 represented an investment of 
$8,180,487, compared with $5,711,698 in 1890, and $4,- 
064,355 in 1880. In establishments in course of con- 
struction the investment in 1900 amounted to $5,240,282, 
against $1,525,160 in 1890, and $902,000 in 1880. 

The forge and bloomery industry is rapidly declin- 
ing. From an aggregate investment of $4,395,963 in 
establishments of this character in 1880, the amount 
has fallen to $619,488 in 1900. In 1890 the amount in- 
vested was $1,074,970. Of the total for 1900 the active 
establishments reported had $508,388 invested, compared 
with $876,470 in 1890 and $3,915,213 in 1880. In 1900 
the idle establishments reported capital to the amount 
of $111,100, against $198,500 in 1890 and $480,750 in 
1880. Not one forge or bloomery producing bars or 
blooms for sale was in process of construction in the 
United States at the close of the census year, nor was 
any plant of this character erected in this country dur- 
ing the year named. 

The number of active, idle and building iron and 
steel establishments in the United States in 1900 was 
798, against 872 in 1890 and 1005 in 1880, a decrease in 
20 years of 207. Beginning with blast furnaces, it is 
found that the number of establishments has dimin- 
ished in 20 years from 490 in 1880 to 278 in 1900, a re- 
duction of 212. It is also found that during the same 
period the number of establishments which owned or 
operated forges or bloomeries declined from 118 to 14, 
a loss of 104. 

Taking up the rolling mill and steel works industry, 
however, a gain in the number of establishments for the 
20 years is shown—namely, from 397 in 1880 to 440 in 1890, 
and to 506 in 1900,the gain during the 20 yearsbeing 109 
establishments. It may be added that since the close 
of the census year a large number of new rolling mills 
and steel plants have been built, while the work of 
erecting additional plants is now being vigorously 
pushed. At the close of December, 1901, between 30 
and 35 new plants were being equipped in the United 
States for the manufacture of pig iron and steel, or 
for rolling iron and steel. 


Details of Production. 


The preduction of pig iron in 1900, including spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese and castings made direct from 
the blast furnace, as compared with 1890, showed an in- 
crease of 5,607,049 tons, or 63.4 per cent. In 1890 the in- 
creased producticn over 1880 was 5,469,273 tons, or 162 
per cent. As compared with 1880 the increase in 1900 
amounted to 11,076,322 tons, or 328 per cent. The total 
production of 190 exceeded by 2,231,137 tons the com- 
bined production of 1890 and 1880. 

The production of rolled and forged iron and steel 
and of direct steel castings by rolling mills and steel 
works in 1900 exceeded by 4,605,848 tons, or 44.1 per 
cent. of the combined production of both 1890 and 1880, 
the figures for 1900 being 15,040,129 tons, and for the 
combined periods 10,434,281 tons. As compared with 
1890 the production in 1900 increased 7,651,885 tons, or 
103.6 per cent., while as compared with 1880 the pro- 
duction in 1890 increased 4,342,207 tons, or 142.5 per 
cent. If the production of 1900 is compared with that of 
1880 an increase of 11,994,091 tons, or 394 per cent., is 
shown for the 20 years. 

The production of blooms and hammered bar iron for 
sale by forges and bloomeries shows a heavy decline in 
1900, as compared with 1890 and 1880. In the ten years 
from 1890 to 1900 this decline amounted to 14,682 tons, 
or 47.3 per cent., and from 1880 to 1890 it amounted to 
33,734 tons, or 52.1 per cent. In the 20 years from 1880 
to 1900 the decrease amounted to 48,416 tons, or 74.7 per 
cent. 

While the figures given above for pig iron and for 
castings produced direct from the blast furnaces are 
full and complete for the three periods named, and con- 
tain no duplications whatever, it should be explained 
that in reaching grand totals for the three branches of 
the iron and steel industry nnder review serious dupli- 
eations are unavoidable, both in quantities and values. 
In the quantity and value of tne steel castings reported, 
of the rolled and forged products manufactured and of 
the hammered blooms and bars made, there is always 
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a duplication of the quantity and value of the pig iron 
consumed in the manufacture of these products. 


Il.—_The Manufacture of Pig Iron 


The following table shows the details of this branch 
of the industry for 1900 as compared with 1890: 


1900. 1890. 
Number of establishments.......... 224 304 
ioe enn eee tua ees ca hake $148,226,113 $134,608,543 
No, salaried officials, clerks, &c.... 1,763 1,068 
So aracdia bol ute a: Wed oa e Oe Fak ws $2,308,420 $1,611,687 
Wage earners, average number..... 39,358 33,415 
Ns eihavewsice.s cvewees we $18,500,462 $14,614,458 
Miscellaneous expenses............ >7,463,234 $6,342,675 


Cost of materials used............ $131,536,424 $110,098,615 
WeIGe GE BUCRIB ee cic ccecaress $206,823,202 $145,643,153 
WU OF POGOe ait ce dee ie vcedess 14,452,234 8,845,185 


Quantities of Materials Used. 


The materials used by this branch of the industry 
in 1900 were valued at $131,356,424, as follows: Domestic 
iron ore, 24,621,397 tons, value $61,800,805; foreign iron 
ore, including manganese ore, 754,383 tons, value $4,107,- 
449; fluxing material, 7,326,706 tons, value $5,059,632: 
anthracite coal and culm, 886,564 tons, value $2,297,419; 
bituminous coal and slack, 832,235 tons, value $1,101,- 
812; coke, 14,697,797 tons, value $38,976,776; charcoal, 
$1,421,585 bushels, value $1,846,201; mill cinder and 
scrap, 1,600,313 tons, value $3,772,385; all other mate- 
rial, value $12,574,451. 

The foreign ores reported, which include considerable 
quantities of manganese ore, were obtained from Cuba, 
Spain, Italy (Island of Elba), Greece, Algeria, Russia, 
India, Japan, Turkey, Newfoundland, Canada, Brazil, 
Chiie, Panama, Columbia, and perhaps one or two other 
countries. Cuba furnished by far the largest quantity 
in 1900 and 1890, about one-half of the quantity reported 
for 1900 coming from that country. Considerable quan- 
tities also came from Spain and Newfoundland in 1900. 
In 1890 almost all the foreign iron ore used came from 
Cuba. Large quantities of foreign manganese ores were 
consumed in Pittsburgh in 1900 in the manufacture of 
spiegeleisen and ferromanganese, and some even as far 
west as Chicago; aside from this very little foreign ore 
was consumed by blast furnaces west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. Manganese ores came chiefly from Russia, 
India, Japan, Brazil, Cuba, Panama and Chile. The 
consumption of foreign ore in 1900 was 219,467 tons 
less than in 1890. In 1880 the quantity consumed was 
not ascertained. 

Character and Value of Pig Iron, 

The pig iron produced in 1900 was divided as fol- 
lows: Mixed anthracite coal and coke pig iron, 1,796,000 
tons; coke and bituminous coal pig iron, 12,253,818 tons; 
charcoal pig iron, 303,567 tons; anthracite coal pig iron, 
45,857 tons; mixed charcoal and coke pig iron, 52,992 
tons. 

Massachusetts reports the highest average price per 
ton for pig iron in 1900. Connecticut reports the next 
highest average price. No details can be given for these 
States for the year named, however, without disclosing 
the operations of their single pig iron producing estab- 
lishments. The pig iron made in these States is pro- 
duced exclusively with charcoal as fuel and is used for 
special purposes. Georgia reports the next highest aver- 
age price per ton for 1900—namely, $17.96. Almost all 
of this iron was made with charcoal as fuel. 

The average price reported by Pennsylvania in 1900, 
nearly all the iron being made with mineral fuel, was 
$14.98, as compared with $17.31 in 1890 and $26.08 in 
1880. In Ohio the average price was a little higher than 
in Pennsylvania—namely, $15.75—but in 1890 it was 
lower. In 1880:the prices were almost the same. 

The lowest average price for pig iron in 1900 was 
reported by Illinois, the average being $10.23. A large 
part of the pig iron made in this State is consumed by 
the makers in the manufacture of steel, which perhaps 
acounts for the low average price shown. Alabama re- 
ported the next lowest average, $11.21, and Tennessee 
the next, $12.54. The average price for the whole coun- 
try was $14.29 in 1900, $16.46 in 1890 and $26.13 in 1880. 

The total blast furnace production in the census year 
is classified by grades, as follows: Bessemer pig iron, 
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8,475,530 tons; basic, 937,489 tons; foundry, 3,514,743 
tons: forge, 1,057,616 tons; white and motted and mis- 
cellaneous, 208,323 tons; ferrosilicon, 35,910 tons; spiegel- 
eisen, 163,672 tons; ferromanganese, 51,878 tons; direct 
castings, 7123 tons. 

Rank of the States as to Grades of Pig Iron. 


Pennsylvania produced considerably more than one- 
half (54.5 per cent.) of the Bessemer pig iron made in 
the United States in the census year 1900, over two- 
thirds (71.1 per cent.) of the basic pig iron, almost one- 
fourth (24.4 per cent.) of the foundry iron, over two- 
fifths (42.2 per cent.) of the forge iron, about one-fourth 
(24.04 ner cent.) of the white and mottled and miscel- 
laneous grades, over one-fourth (28.4 per cent.) of the 
ferrosilicon, almust one-half (45.9 per cent.) of the spie- 
geleisen, practically all of the ferromanganese, and over 
thiee-fifths (61.1 per cent.) of the direct castings. 

Ohio ranked second in the production of Bessemer 
pig iron (22 per cent.), second in the production of basic 
iron (10 per cent.), and second in the production of forge 
iron (23.3 per cent.), was first in the production of ferro- 
silicon (53 per cent.). Its rank as a producer of foundry 
iron, however, was third (8.7 per cent.), and it was also 
third as a manufacturer of white and mottled and mis- 
cellaneous grades (16 per cent.). 

Illinois held third rank as a manufacturer of Bes- 
semer pig iron (15.6 per cent.), and second rank (29.1 per 
cent.) as a manufacturer of spiegeleisen. It made all 
told only a little over 100,000 gross tons of foundry and 
forge iron. 

Alabama, which produced no Bessemer pig iron at all, 
was first in rank as a manufacturer of foundry iron (25.1 
per cent.), exceeding the production of this grade of iron 
in Pennsylvania by 26,736 tons. It ranked first’in the 
production of white and mottled and miscellaneous 
grades (27.2 per cent.), third in the production of basic 
pig iron (9.6 per cent.), third in the production of forge 
iron (16.2 per cenf.), and second in the production of di- 
rect castings (34.6 per cent.). No other State produced 
over 430,000 tons of pig iron in 1900. 

Twelve States produced Bessemer and low prosphorus 
pig iron during the census year 1900; 8 States produced 
basie pig iron, 19 States produced foundry pig iron, all 
the active States except two (Colorado and West Vir- 
ginia) reporting this grade; 15 States made forge or mill 
pig iron, 16 States made white and mottled and miscel- 
laneous grades of pig iron, 3 States made ferrosilicon, 5 
States made spiegeleisen, 2 States made ferromanganese 
and 6 States made castings direct from the furnace. 


Decrease in the Number of Blast Furnaces. 

While the production of pig iron increased heavily 
from 1880 to 1900, the number of blast furnaces de- 
creased in the same period from 681 to 399, a loss of 282, 
or 41.4 per cent. This falling off was largely in New 
York, Pennsylvania und Ohio, these three States losing, 
all told, 209 furnaces (New York, 38; Pennsylvania, 121, 
and Ohio. 50). During the same period Virginia lost 5 
furnaces. Tennessee 2, Maryland 15, Wisconsin 8, West 
Virginia 8, New Jersey 9, Michigan 14, Kentucky 16, Mis- 
souri 15, Georgia 5, North Carolina 5, Connecticut 3 and 
Massachusetts 3. Indiana, which had four furnaces in 
1880 and two in 1890, had gone out of the pig iron busi- 
ness altogether, its furnaces being last active in 1893. 
So, too, has Maine, which reported one furnace in both 
1880 and 1890, no pig iron having been made in the State 
since the year last named. Vermont, which reported one 
furnace, and Utah, which had two furnaces in 1880, have 
also given up the manufacture of pig iron, the furnace 
in Vermont having ceased work in 1882, and the two 
furnaces in Utah having gone out of blast finally in the 
same year. 

As was explained in the report for 1890, many of the 
furnaces which were active in 1880 were abandoned or 
dismantled prior to 1890, owing to their inability to com- 
pete with the more modern, better located and larger 
furnaces of that year, the ahandoned stacks being, as a 
rule,of small capacity, and capable of producing pig iron 
at a profit only during periods of high prices. 

Increase in Output per Workman. 

A word or two concerning the production of pig iron 

per wage earner employed in 1900 as compared with 1890 
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may be of interest. In 1900 the average number of wage 
earners employed at blast furnaces was 39,358, and the 
production of all kinds of pig iron was 14,452,234 tons, 
while in 1890 the number of wage earners was 33,415 
and tbe preduction of pig iron 8,845,185 tons. Dividing 
the production of pig iron by the wage earners gives an 
output per wage carner in 1900 of 367.2 tons, and in 1890 
of 264.7 tons, an increase per wage earner of 102.5 tons, 
or 38 per cent. 

Taking up the manufacture of pig iron by fuels and 
adopting the same method as that employed above, it is 
found that the average production of mineral fuel pig 
iron per wage earner was 376.6 tons in 1900, as compared 
with 274.1 tons in 1890, an increase per wage earner of 
102.5 tous. In the charcoal pig iron industry the average 
in 1900 was 187.04 tons per wage earner, as compared 
with 179.1 tons in 1890, an increase of only 7.9 tons. In 
the manufacture of mixed charcoal and coke pig the av- 
erage production per wage earner in 1900 was 170.9 
tons. As pig iron made with this fuel was not reported 
in the census of 1890, no comparisons with that year are 
possible. 





The [Manufacture of Steel Ingots and Steel 
Castings and of Rolled Iron and Steel. 


In the census reports for 1890 and 1880 the statistics 
of the production of rolled iron and rolled steel were 
separately reported. In the census of 1900, however, it 
was not found possible to continue this separation, and 
the rolled statistics for that year therefore cover the pro- 
duction of beth iron and steel. The production of all 
kinds of steel ingots and direct steel castings was, how- 
ever, ascertained for the period last named. Following 
are the details of this branch of the industry for the 
census year 1900 as compared with 1890: 


1900. 1890. 
Number of establishments......... 438 395 
DL. x‘. wae G scans kare aeda eee $441,795,983 $278,559,831 
No. salaried officials, clerks, &c.... 7,442 3,242 
a ee ee ee $9,421,868 $4,833,240 
Wage earners, average number...... 183,023 137,295 
oO rere re ree ee ee $102,238,692 $74,460,433 
Miscellaneous expenses............ $24,795,663 $11,817,593 
Cost of materials used............. $390,568,117 $216,669,022 
eer ere $596,689,284 $331,860,872 
BS UE DUS i oi 800K asvin skeews 15,040,129 7,388,244 


How the States Ranked, 


Pennsylvania ranked first in the value of its cast 
steel] and rolled iron and steel products during the 
periods covered by the table, the value of its output in 
1900 amounting to 55.7 per cent. of the total value re- 
ported for the whole country, as compared with 56.9 
per cent. in 1890 and 48.4 per cent. in 1880. In 1900 its 
products exceeded in value by $68,487,064 the combined 
vaiue of all other iron and steel manufacturing States, 
as compared with a similar excess in 1890 of $45,567,508. 
In 1880, however, the value of the products of all iron 
and steel manufacturing States exceeded the value re- 
ported by Pennsylvania by $6,382,624. While many of 
the rolling mills and steel works of this State are lo- 
cated east of the Alleghany Mountains, some being 
equipped with the latest improved machinery and ap- 
pliances and employing thousands of workmen, the ma- 
jority of its large and modern establishments are to be 
found west of the mountains named, and especially in 
Allegheny County, which in 1900 reported 60 establish- 
ments for the manufacture of steel ingots or castings 
or rolled iron or steel. These establishments gave em- 
ployment to 41,586 wage earners, whose earnings 
amounted to $25,082,973, and they turned out finished 
iron and steel products to the value of $182,696,424, or 
within $2,195,658 of the combined production of four 
leading States outside of Pennslvania—namely, Ohio, 
Illinois, New Jersey and Indiana. 

Ohio ranked second in 1900 in the value of its cast 
steel and rolled iron and steel products, its increase in 
that year amounting to $53,162,059, or 117.1 per cent., 
over 1890, and $76,688,452, or 350.5 per cent., over 1880. 
Illinois ranked third, having increased the value of its 
products in 1900 over 1890 by $16,276,757, or 56.4 per 
cent., and over 1880 by $26,996,059, or 148.7 per cent. 
New Jersey ranked fourth, the increased value of its« 
products in 1900 over 1890 amounting to $13,079,053, or 
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149.4 per cent., and over 1880 to $15,131,480, or 225.7 per 
cent. Indiana ranked fifth, the value of its products 
having increased in 1900 over 1890 by $14,832,945, or 
329.2 per cent., and over 1880 by $15,247,613, or 372.7 
per cent. Massachusetts was sixth in rank, West Vir- 
ginia seventh, New York eighth, Wisconsin ninth, and 
Maryland tenth, the value of the products in the State 
last named amounting to $5,540,179. With the single 
exception of Kentucky, no other State produced in 1900 
over $5,000,000 worth of steel castings or hot rolled iron 
or steel products. 

In 1900 there were 505 active, idle and building roll- 
ing mill and steel making establishments, of which 438 
were active, 38 were idle and 29 were in the course of 
construction. Of the total completed establishments 
42 were equipped for the manufacture of Bessemer steel, 
94 for the manufacture of open hearth steel, 40 for the 
manufacture of steel by miscellaneous processes. The 
Bessemer establishments contained 91 converters, the 
open hearth establishments 330 furnaces (151 acid and 
179 basic), and the crucible establishments 2619 pots 
that could be used at a heat. 


Details of Materials Used. 


The following table shows the quantity and cost of 
the principal materials used by rolling mills and steel 
works in 1900: 


Tons. Cost. 

a NS PG iis na be Nee eek ed 340,028 $1,326,395 
Pig iron, spiegeleisen and ferroman- 

CIEE oo ksi ee MN RR DN 10,410,281 151,042,348 
Old iron or steel rails, and other 

scrap iron and steel...........-. 4,113,287 66,670,855 
Hammered iron ore, blooms, pig or 

scrap blooms and imported Swed- 

ish billets and bars.............- 32,720 1,150,575 
Muck or scrap bar purchased....... 161,329 4,535,939 
Iron or steel ingots, blooms, billets, 

tin plate bars, sheet bars or slabs 

purchased (except imported Swed- 

ish billets and bars)..........+. 3,682,407 92,123,412 
Wire rods purchased...........0.. 136,725 5,419,617 
Anthracite coal and culm.......... 944.018 1,220,694 
Bituminous coal and slack......... 10,944,046 14,679,804 
ON da 5 isis WTP 6 We ees HR KS OES 827,246 2,014,390 
Castes). PROS. «vices de cn acees 2,250,022 170,345 
ORE MR cc cnxcecesas’tataviccs  varens 3,098,409 
Oil used for fuel, barrels.......... 1,302,615 1,158,748 
Pe eee ae 45,956,586 


The consumption of pig iron, spiegeleisen and ferro 
manganese shows an increase of 4,563,375 tons as com- 
pared with 1890, or 78 per cent., and of 8,048,977 tons 
as compared with 1880, or 34.9 per cent. Old iron and 
steel rails and other scrap iron and steel show a large 
increase in consumption in 1900 as compared with 1890 
and 1889, the increase over the former year amounting 
to 2,387,125 tons and over the latter year to 2,914,445 
tons. Furchased hammered iron ore blooms, pig iron 
and scrap blooms, imported Swedish billets and bars 
and muck or scrap bars all show a decrease in consump 
tion iz 1900 as compared with 1890. On the other haad, 
the consumption of purchased ingots, blooms, billets, tin 
plate bars, sheet bars and slabs shows a very great 
increase as compared with both 1890 and 1880, this in- 
crease as compared with 1880 amounting to 3,613,525 
tons. The consumption of purchased wire rods was not 
separately reported in 1890 or 1880. 


Details of Products. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of 
the leading products reported by rolling mills and steel 
works in 1900 and 1890: 


——1900.——_——__ ——_—_—- 1890. —__—_—_ 
Tons. Value. Tons. Value. 
Ralls: Iron..... 880 $31,180 13,715 $622,224 
Bisel .ocs ses cpeeesT 46,501,979 1,853,862 60,272,575 
Iron and _ steel 
bars and rods 
(not inciuding 
sheet or tin 
bars or wire 
rods) 2.493.159 100,597,221 1,527,347 68,567,415 
Iron and _ steel 
wire rods.... 916,587 35,529,529 (a) (a) 
Structural 
shapes: Iron. 27.091 1,051,556 122,792 6,941,474 
Bessemer.... 263,800 8,381,717 85.440 4,529,411 
Open hearth. 566.092 19,928,249 68,128 3,992,074 
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Iron and _ steel 

hoops, bands, cot- 

ton ties and 

eee 1,195,189 49,159,747 546,203 23,628,849 
Iron and _=s steel 

rolled car axles 56,339 2,757,051 2,232 127,500 
Iron and _ steel 

hammered car 

SEM: ce csvwucs 46,267 1,725,886 52,184 2,935,451 
Iron and _= steel 


muck and scrap 
bar produced for 
TD aa a arate 
Iron and _ steel 
boiler and other 
plates and 
sheets (except 
nail and tack 
plate, black 
plates or sheets 
for tinning, and 
armor plate). .1,488,066 
Iron and _ steel 
nail plate..... 
Iron and 
tank plate..... 
Bessemer black 
plates or sheets 
for tinning... 
Open hearth. 
Iron and = steel 
armor plate and 
gun forgings... 
Iron and _ steel 
rolled blooms, 
slabs, billets, tin 
plate bars and 
sheet bars pro- 
duced for sale. 4,172,286 
Ingots produced 
S00 OMG. 62a cas 103,707 
Direct steel cast- 
ee bass 
All other 
ucts 


203,681 5,940,587 252,089 7,411,748 


68,109,223 652.693 39,359,094 


81,101 2,466,340 (a) (a) 


16,563 650,218 (a) (a) 


18,673,312 (a) (a) 
2,294,494 (a) (a) 


7,526,479 (a) (a) 


96,321,887 (a) (a) 


2,781,145 (a) (a) 


vn 177,156 14,609,893 (a) (a) 
prod- 
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(a) Not reported separately. 


Analysis of Production, 

It will be seen from these details that the manufac- 
ture of iron rails in the United States had almost en- 
tirely ceased in 1900. The few tons made were chiefly 
for use in mines and were of light weight. The average 
price of iron rails in 1900 was $35.43 per ton; in 1890 it 
was $45.36 per ton and in 1280 it was $50.32 per ton. 
The production of steel rails in 190% shows an increase of 
396,595 tons over 1890, or 21.4 per cent., and of 1,580,296 
tons vver 1880, or 235.8 per cent. The average price of 
steel rails in 1905 was $20.66 per ton, as compared with 
$32.51 per ton in 1890 and $56.54 per ton in 1880. 

The increasing use of iron and steel in late years in 
the construction of large office buildings, bridges, steel 
cars, &c., is forcibly shown by comparing the production 
of structural shapes in 1900 with 1890 and 1880. In 1900 
the total production of iron, Bessemer steel and open 
nearth steel material for structural purposes was 856,- 
983 tons, against 276,255 tons in 1890, an increase of 
580,628 tons, or 210.1 per cent., and 87,006 tons in 1880, 
an increase of 769,977 tons, or 885 per cent. Steel has 
largely supplanted iron for work of this character since 
1880, when almost all the structural materials reported 
were made of iron. The falling off in 1900 in the produc- 
tion of iron structural shapes as compared with 1890 
aimounted to 95,701 tons, or 77.9 per cent., and as com- 
pared with 1880 to 59,347 tons, or 68.7 per cent., the fig- 
ures fur 1890 showing a growth as compared with 1880. 
Bessemer structural shapes show an increase in 1900 as 
compared with 1890 of 178,360 tons, or 208.8 per cent., 
and as compared with 1880 of 263,303 tons. Open hearth 
structura! shapes increased in 1900 over 1890 by 497,- 
969 tons, or 731 per cent., and over 1880 by 566,021 tons, 

The average value per ton of iron structural shapes 
in 1900 was $38.82, as compared with $56.53 in 1890 and 
$63.87 in 1880; of Bessemer steel structural shapes $31.77 
in 1900, $53.01 in 1890 and $126.88 in 1880; and of open 
bearth structural shapes $35.19 in 1900, $58.60 in 1890 
and $123.94 in 1880. For all kinds of structural shapes 
(including iron and Bessemer and open hearth steel) the 
average value in 1900 was $34.26 per ton, against $55.95 
in 1890 and $64.28 in 1880. 
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In 1900 the iron structural shapes were produced in 
Pennsylvania, California and New Jersey, in the order 
named; the Bessemer steel shapes in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York, Colorado and Lllinois in the order 
named; and the open hearth shapes in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Pennsylvania’s production of all kinds of 
structural shapes in 1900 amounted to 766,995 tons, of 
which 15,445 tons were iron, 225,458 tons were Bessemer 
steel and 526,092 tons were open hearth steel. New 
Jersey produced 45,300 tons of iron and open hearth 
shapes. No other State reported a production of 35,000 
tons. Pennsylvania preduced 57.01 per cent. of all the 
iron shapes, 85.47 per cent. of the Bessemer steel shapes 
and 92.93 per cent. of the open hearth steel shapes re- 
ported for 1900. Its percentage of the grand total was 
89.5. Almost all the open hearth shapes reported by this 
State in 1990 were made of basic: steel. 


IV. The Manufacture of Iron Blooms and 
Hammered Bar Iron for Sale. 


The statistics here given relate only to the manufac- 
ture for sale of hammered charcoal blooms, billets and 
bar iron direct from iron ore and of hammered charcoal 
Llooms, billets and bars from pig iron and from scrap 
iron and steel. The production of establishments which 
consume in their own works the charcoal blooms or 
bars made is nut included in any of the tables. The 
products of a “ forge” are hammered blooms and bars 
made direct from iron ore; the products of a “ bloomery ” 
are hammered blooms, bars, &¢c., made from pig iron and 
scrap iron and steel. 

The following table shows the details for the forge 
and bloomery industry for the census years 1900 and 


1890: 


1900. 1890. 
Number of establishments............... 7 20 
55 ed My ede ed Sha ence euwen aes $508,388 $876,470 
Salaried officials, clerks, &c., number..... 12 15 
asd i ata dances Ose eewahesedaee's $11,500 $17,309 
Wage earners, average number........... 226 471 
Nas ckiccetees Nevaleas Ree ess $97,184 $199,065 
Miscellaneous expemses...........sss0e+- $15,203 $54,680 
ce eR eee $327,160 $905,208 
We OE PINs dc wea decdccntanesn $522,432 $1,183,494 
ee GE) MOORE i de ic cnc deewvadeeeces 15,497 31,049 


As shown by this table, the forge and bloomery indus- 
try is fast passing away. As compared with 1880 the 
decline was even more marked, the decrease in the num- 
ber of establisiments amounting to 88, in capital to 
$3,406,825, in wage earners to 2713, in wages to $818,- 
211, in the cost of materials to $21,219,755, in the value 
of preducts to $3,445,642 and in output to 49,286 tons. 
Twenty years ago the pig iron used amounted to 34,029 
tons and the scrap iron and steel to 7976 tons. In 1890 
the pig iron consumed fell to 7346 tons and the scrap 
iron and steel increased to 21,429 tons. In 1900 the pig 
iron used amounted to only 1000 tons, while the scrap 
iron and steel amounted to 13,693 tons. 

The production of wrought iron from ore declined 
from 33,601 tons in 1880 to 8346 tons in 1890 and 3142 
tons in 1900, and the production of blooms from pig 
and scrap iron from 31,182 tons in 1880 to 22,704 tons in 
1890 and to 12,355 tons in 1900. The decline in the pro- 
duction of both products was from 64,783 tons in 1880 
to 31,049 tons in 1890 and to 15,497 tons in 1900. 

The average value of the blooms and bars made direct 
from the ore in 1900 was $35.41 per ton, as compared 
with $42.76 per ton in 1890 and $53.94 per ton 
in 1880. The blooms, billets, &c., made from pig iron 
and from scrap iron and steel averaged $32.63 per ton 
in 1900, as compared with $36.17 per ton in 1890 and 
$68.31 per ton in 1880. 


-_ —-- 


Ahmed Pasha, Chief Constructor of the Turkish Navy, 
after a survey of the shipbuilding companies of this 
country early in 1900, contracted, on behalf of the Sul- 
tan, in December, with the Cramp Shipbuilding Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, for the construction of a protected 
cruiser. The vessel is of the fast cruiser type, of 22 
knots speed. It is armed with rapid firing guns and is 
now nearly ready for launching. 


Oe 
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The Baush Boring and Turning Mill. 


The new boring and turning mill designed by the 
Baush Machine Tool Company of Springfield, Mass., 
has independent feeds for each head, which are oper- 
ated by the Hendey-Norton device.*There are 15 changes 
ranging from 1-64 to 9-16 inch vertical, and from 1-64 
to % inch horizontal for each revolution of the table. 
The change from one to the other can be made almost 
instantly and without stopping the mill. 

The heads can be operated independently of each 
other and by means of a split nut, and a rack and pinion 
can be moved back and forth very quickly, which is a 
decided advantage in setting up for different classes of 
work. The back gears are located and arranged so that 
they can be thrown in and out by a lever without the 
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based upon the fact that oxygen boils at a temperature 
of 1825 degrees Celsius below zero, while the boiling 
point of nitrogen is — 195.5 degrees. Linde reports that 
with a consumption of 100 horse-power it is possible to 
make 100 cubic meters per hour of a mixture containing 
equal volumes of oxygen and nitrogen, so that the bal- 
last of nitrogen is reduced from 3.8 to 1 part. He fig- 
ures that the efficiency of the apparatus is about 50 per 
cent. We understand that Pictet has been doing a good 


deal of work in the same direction, and that Galloway’s 
of Manchester, England, have put up one of his plants. 
ee 


The Hoerde Semi-Centennial. 


The completion of 50 years of existence as a stock 
company of the Hoerde Bergwerks und Huetten Verein 


en ain aa ee 


a 


THE BAUSH BORING 


use of a lock nut. The cross rails are raised and low- 
ered by power, the pulley being placed in the center; it 
is actuated by a lever, thereby doing away with the belt 
from the countershaft. 

The table can be removed and replaced by an inde- 
pendent, or an independent and universal chuck. It 
has an outer bearing with a self oiling device which 
keeps it constantly and well lubricated. The main bear- 
ing is large and long,and its formed with a hole through 
the center to permit the chips to pass through. The 
design is such that the cone and bearing can be re- 
moved and a motor substituted. 

ee 

The Manufacture of Oxygen.—The Gesellschaft fuer 
Lindes Eismaschinen has recently built an experimental 
plant at Hoellriegels greuth, near Munich, Germany, 
for the manufacture of oxygen, or rather, a gas mixture 
richer in oxygen than air. The underlying principles 
and the apparatus have been described in a paper read 
by C. Linde, the well-known expert in machinery, before 
the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure. The manufacture is 


AND TURNING MILL. 


of Hoerde, Germany, has been the occasion of a hand- 
some souvenir volume which records the history of the 
concern. Originally a puddle mill largely dependent 
upon English pigiron, the idea was broached to utilize 
black band ore deposits discovered in the vicinity, and 
the Hoerde Company were organized in 1852 to take 
over the mill, to build six blast furnaces and acquire col- 
lieries and iron mines. The furnaces made about 20 tons 
per day, but the black band was gradually exhausted. 
In 1863 Hoerde took out a Bessemer license, the second 
in Germany. In 1868 the plant reached an output of 
5000 tons. In 1869 a plant of three 6-ton converters was 
erected, which would carry the capacity up to 20,000 
tons of ingots per year. In 1879 the managers of the 
company bought jointly with the Rheinische Stahlwerke 
the Thomas patents. The interesting statement is made 
that the net profit accruing to the company on royalties 
aggregated 3,414,105 marks, or about $850,000. The 
progressive management of the concern was again 
shown in 1890 by putting up the first pig iron mixer in 
Europe, purchasing the patents for Europe and more re- 
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cently, in 1896, by putting up the first three 600 horse- 
power engines driven by blast furnace gas. The com- 
pany went through a number of vicissitudes financially. 


Ee 


Pacific Coast News. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., August 18, 1902.—Fall busi- 
ness is opening up with a good deal of activity, 
although it has not as yet fully developed. Har- 
vesting is about over, but matters have not as yet set- 
tled down to the lines of what may be termed regular 
fall trade. As to produce, wheat, barley and cereals in 
general, prices may be termed good, wheat being on 
an average $3 per ton higher than it was a year ago. 
On the other hand, with an immense fruit crop, prices 
are lower than they were last year. Again, lumber, 
both redwood and sugar pine, are higher, the former 40 
per cent. higher than a year ago. And the price of oil 
is improving, so that there will be a great deal more 
money in the hands of purchasers than there has been 
in a decade. The number of houses and improvements 
being put up in city and country is unprecedented, and 
despite higher prices of labor and material, which are 
advancing every day. The clearing house exchanges 
fairly reflect all this, although the percentage is not as 
far above 1901 as it was earlier in the year. But move- 
ment of produce has not been as active as it was at 
this time a year ago. When wheat begins to go out 
briskly and fruit, canned and dried, begins to move rap- 
idly, business will be more lively in the country towns 
and as a consequence in the city. There are more or 
less complaints of the high prices of everything, and 
some go so far as to say that they have interfered with 
building, &c. But as yet we have not been able to see 
it. 

There never has been a year when the imports of 
all classes of iron, steel, hardware, &c., have been as 
great as they have been for the past year, but as the 
railroad managers do not give out figures for publica- 
tion any longer we cannot give them in a concrete form. 
They are certainly much larger than they were a year 
ago—10 per cent. at least. We have had considerable 
imports of pig iron by sea from England since the first 
of the year, about 8000 tons to date. Of tin plate there 
has been comparatively little—in fact, less than in any 
year since we began to import it from abroad, not quite 
30,000 boxes in all. We have, however, imported very 
largely of pig tin, principally straits, Australian for 
some reason or other cutting but a small figure in our 
markets. The imports of bar and bundle iron, pipe, 
machinery, nails, hardware, &c., via Panama, have been 
very large for the first half of the year, although, of 
course, the most of the general supplies and all rush 
orders come by rail. 

The trade discriminate, and where time is not an ob- 
ject and where the rail rate is for any reason too high 
compared with the water rate the latter gets the pref- 
erence. The imports of certain descriptions of hard- 
ware are sometimes very large by steamer. Thus the 
“ Acapulco,” which came in during the past fortnight, 
had 2488 cases specified as such, besides what was 
among the unspecified merchandise on her manifest. 
During the past few weeks, however, imports by rail 
or steamer have not been as large as they had been. 
San Francisco used to be very important as an entry 
port for metals and their manufactures, but the devel- 
opments of the past ten years in the manufacturing 
world of the East have, as a rule, shut out almost every- 
thing in that line—pig iron, bar and bundle iron and tin 
plate particularly. And when railroad freights become 
low enough or we start to utilize our own iron re- 
sources, imports from foreign countries will practically 
disappear. 

The export trade continues to be fairly active, but 
not as large as in the months of June and July com- 
paratively. The ‘“ Curacoa” for Mexico had machin- 
ery valued at $4040, the “Irngard” for Honolulu pipe 
valued at $1220, the “ Coptic” machinery to China val- 
ued at $2370, and to Japan at $9303, with bicycles to 
the latter destination valued at $2826. The “St. Kath- 
arine” for Hilo had machinery valued at $454, and bi- 
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cycles valued at $125; the “Sierra” had bicycles val- 
ued at $1736, principally for New Zealand, with ma- 
chinery valued at $2088 for Australia and $4428 for 
New Zealand. The “ America Maru” had machinery 
valued at $9290, of which $6000 was electrical for Ja- 
pan and $1810 for other places. Besides these there 
was a good deal of hardware and many other articles, 
tools, &e. 

The first cargo of California oil that ever cleared 
from this port for any destination was that of the 
‘‘ Fullerton,” which cleared on the 18th for Kahalui in 
the Hawaiian Islands with 630,000 gallons of petroleum 
valued at $15,000. a. Be 


German Export Allowance. 


Under date of July 16 the German wire rod syndicate 
announces that an accounting office for experts has been 
opened at Duesseldorf, to which all demands for export 
allowances must be addressed. The operations of the 
accounting office are retroactive to April 1. The circular 
states: Generally speaking, the principle rules that an 
export allowance is granted only when coal and all raw 
materials are purchased from the Rhenish-Arstphelian 
coal syndicate, the pig iron syndicate and the billet syn- 
dicate and wire rods only from the wire rod association. 
A further principle is that the manufacturing branch 
which furnishes the export goods needs help in order to 
maintain and develop its export and can prove this neces- 
sity. So far as purchases of raw materials are con- 
cerned, the allowance for the same is only made by one 
syndicate to the other. Accordingly purchasers of wire 
rods would have a claim on the export goods, but the 
buyers of drawn wire would not do so on export goods 
made therefrom, because they buy the wire in the open 
market and the accounting office holds that in closing the 
contract the export allowance has already been granted 
in the price. and that certainly there is no means of 
judging, so far as the selling price is concerned, whether 
prices as low were necessary for the particular branch 
of industry. The allowance is not generally granted by 
the syndicates, the accounting office reserving the right, 
dating back to April 1 ,to determine for each individual 
case whether the claim for an export allowance should 
be granted or denied. There must, therefore, be at- 
tached to each individual claim copies of the cost figures 
and the accounting oftice reserves the right to have one 
of its officials inspect all the books and correspondence 
of the party making the claim for the export allowance. 
The application must be made on blanks furnished by 
the accounting office, and must include consecutive num- 
ber of the copy of cost account appended, page of cost 
account copying hook, page of sales book and date of 
sale, name of customer and country to which goods 
are exported, character of goods, net weight in kilograms 
and net base price profit per ton secured. The calcula- 
tion of the latter must be carried out on the blank. Al- 
lowance is made only on net weight. If the gross weight 
only can be determined then a deduction must be made 
for packing, galvanizing, &c. 

Accounts are rendered quarterly, but are not bound 
to any particular time. As a rule they will be made 30 
days after the receipt of the applications for the account- 
ing quarter. 

In order to pay for the cost of administering the ac- 
counting office will deduct 1 per cent. from the allow- 
ances made. Differences of opinion and disagreements 
as to the allowances for export and the rates are settled 
by the decision of the board of the accounting office, or 
by the presiding officer; a suit at law cannot be taken. 

Such are the principal provisions of the latest mani- 
festo which has created some stir in German trade cir- 
cles. A writer in a newspaper at Haken protests vigor- 
ously against such methods which place the business re- 
sults of a concern at the mercy of officials and suggests 
that the time may come when humble appeal must be 
made to the syndicate to decide what trousers one is 
to wear, how often one is to be allowed to eat meat and 
how mauy glasses of beer one may drink. 

oo 

The Nova Scotia Steel Company, of which John F. 
Stairs of Montreal is president, have decided to erect a 
new steel plant. 
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Central Pennsylvania Industrial News. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., August 26, 1902.—-Managers of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania works are on a hunt for iron and steel 
which is every bit as keen as that for fuel. Many tons 
of foreign pig iron, especially English and Scotch brands, 
and of German, English and Belgian steel, have been 
bought for works in this part of the State within the 
last month, and receipts for the last fortnight have been 
astonisbingly large, when one considers how little for- 
eign material has been imported into this section within 
the last decade. Several heads of works have 
abroad to make purchases in person, while others have 
comniissioned agents to buy in quantities which indi- 
cate that there will be lots of steel and iron needed to 
fill contracts required before the first of the coming 
year. 

Furnaces are being blown out cr banked in every 
valley. In some instances the period of banking lasts 
only a short time, three or four days, but this has be- 
come so frequent that several companies have blown out 
their stacks. preferring idleness, with its chances for 
making repairs or improvements and filling up bins, to 
intermittent operation. The lower Susquehanna fur- 
naces, especially in Dauphin County, have been running 
pretty steadily, owing to their favorable location on the 
main line for receiving supplies from the soft coal and 
coke regions, but there have been some bankings, Leba- 
non furnaces keep going fairly well, but Sheridan con- 
tinues idle, while Keystone at Reading and the Empire’s 
Topton, Macungie and Reading stacks have stopped. 
Over half of the Reading furnaces are idle and Warwick, 
Robesonia and other well-known stacks can barely keep 
going regulariy. In the Lehigh Valley affairs are much 
‘the samc, the Bethlehem and Crane stacks being in 
about the best shape. Several of the Thomas stacks are 
idle, and a number of the smaller ones are undergoing 
repairs. In Harrisburg one Paxton and Lochiel will 
start soon if affairs improve, but that city is more ov 
less affected by the strike. 

The Harrisburg Bridge Company are having plans 
drawn for a bridge to replace the old Susquehanna 
bridge, which was destroyed by flood in March. The 
new bridge will cost between $200,000 and $300,000. 
Bids will be invited before very long. 

The Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Company have elected 
the following officers and directors: President, J. A. Af- 
fleck; vice-president, S. F. Dunkle; secretary, George W. 
Reily, and treasurer, H. J. Forney; directors: Edward 
Bailey, E. W. S. Parthemore, C. C. Forney, F. A. Awl 
and Morris Manderbach and the officers. The company 
declared a 6 per cent. dividend and decided to create a 
fund to build an electric plant at the Naudain street 
works and for general improvements. 

The Newport Foundry & Mfg. Company have decided 


to rebuild the piant recently burned. It is to be erected 
at once. 


gone 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company have started more 
new branches in the new buildings of the frog, switch 
and signal departments, and will occupy the entire ad- 
dition soon. New engines are also being built at the 
new power plant and at No. 1 blooming mill. The com- 
pany now take their water supply from a new pump 
house and reservoir located along the Susquehanna. 
Over 100 names have been added to the rolls almost 
every week this summer. The product is not up to the 
average. owing to the scarcity of iron and fuel. 

The Frick Company at Waynesboro have taken the 
contract for the ice machine for the new women’s hotel 
in Manhattan and the Shoreham in Washington, through 
the Dubois Mfg. Company. A 13-ton machine will be 
built for the new Piedmont Hotel in Atlanta. 

Frank Rosensteel, who bought the Morrellville foun- 
dry last week. will improve it. He paid George Gore 
$25,000 for it. 

The starting of another furnace in Bellefonte has 
given a brighter hue to the conditions in Center County, 
where affairs have not been as lively as many would 
have liked them. The iron industries are all running 
nowadays. 


Aside from the trouble over fuel in the Lehigh Valley 
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there are lively times. The Bethlehem Steel Company 
are pushing along improvements, and only a short time 
ago blew in a furnace which had been idle for years. 
The Sterlingworth Railway Supply Company and Inger- 
soll-Sergeant Drill Company at Easton are contemplating 
enlargements, the former having decided to build a large 
addition. The Allentown Hardware Works will also em- 
ploy more hands soon. 8. 
ee 


The Little Badger Electrically Driven Grinder. 


The grinder here illustrated is essentially a bench 
tool, being small enough to be placed anywhere on the 
tool bench. The base is heavy enough to keep it in po- 
sition even if not bolted down, although provision is 
made for fastening it if desired. The motor is placed 
between the wheels which are carried by the armature 
shaft. It is mounted on a swivel base, which allows it 
to be swung a quarter turn in either direction. This is 
a desirable feature in that it enables the workman to 
often obtain a better light on his work and facilitates 
the grinding of irregular and large pieces. The motors 
are inclosed, preventing dust, dirt or grit from damag- 
ing the commutator, armature or bearings. The tool 
rests are adjustable, so that either the face or side of 
the wheel may be used. The bearings are provided with 
lubricating devices which will last for a long time, and 


THE LITTLE BADGER ELECTRICALLY 


GRINDER. 


DRIVEN 


when finally worn out can be quickly replaced. An au- 
tomatie cut off switch is placed inside the stand. The 
machine occupies a space 13 7-16 x 18 inches, and is 14 
inches high. It is manufactured by the Northern BHlec- 
trical Mfg. Company of Madison, Wis., the exclusive 
sales agents being the Mechanical Appliance Company 
of Milwaukee. 


—— —_— 


The important offices of secretary and treasurer of 
the Schonthal Iron & Steel Company, Cumberland, Md., 
are at present filled by probably the youngest man hold- 
ing such a position in this country. This official is Bela 
E. Schonthal, who is only 19 years of age, but has been 
serving in the capacity of secretary and treasurer since 
the organization of the company some two years since. 
The company are manufacturers of light steel rails, and 
are operating tne old Baltimore & Ohio rolling mill. Mr. 
Schonthal buys all the materials and sells the product 
of the plant. He is the son of Joseph Schonthal of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, who conducts an extensive business in 
iron and steel scrap and is also president and chief 
owner of the Schonthal Iron & Steel Company. 


We are advised by C. B. Carter, Knoxville, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer of the Southern Supply and Machin- 
ery Dealers’ Association, that the next meeting is to be 
held at Memphis on October 21, 22 and 23. The head- 
«quarters will be at the New Gayoso Hotel, manufactur- 
ers being cordially invited to participate in the meeting. 
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A Report on Boiler Rivets. 





The Montreal Boiler Insurance Company of Boston, 
of which Edward Atkinscn is president, have issued the 
following report on boiler rivets: “In well designed 
joints of boilers the rivets have an excess of strength; 
and if a boilermaker succeeds in getting the rivets well 
driven they give thereafter but little trouble. It is, 
therefore, not so important to look after the quality of 
boiler rivets as it is to look after the quality of the 
plates. At the same time it is desirable to have all parts 
of a boiler of a good quality of material. 

“Our specifications call for the following: Rivets to 
be of good charcoal iron, or a soft mild steel, with not 
more than 0.04 per cent. of sulphur and phosphorus. 
They may be tested cold by driving down on an anvil 
with head in a die, by nicking and bending and by bend- 
ing back on themselves without developing serious 
cracks or grooves. 

“ That it is necessary to make tests and inspections in 
order to get a good quality is shown by some recent ex- 
perience: We found on making the nicking and bending 
test that the rivets broke from one-half to nine-tenths 
through instead of breaking less than a quarter, as 
should a first-class rivet. The chemical test showed the 
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and will proceed at once with the fitting out of the new 
factory, which will be located at New Castle-on-Tyne, 
England. Angus & Co. have been the agents of the New 
Process Raw Hide Company in Great Britain for eight 
years, and have a well established trade in New Process 


pinions. 
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The Fischer Motor Vehicle Combination System. 


That there is a demand for heavy motor vehicles 
there can be no doubt, for in these days of keen com- 
petition anything that will show a saving in cost of 
operating as compared with horses and at the same time 
relieve the congested condition of our busy streets will 
be welcomed by the progressive business man. But it is 
necessary to have a vehicle that is absolutely reliable, 
easily handled and economical. The problem of power, 
apparently solved in light pleasure vehicles, is found to 
be much more difficult to meet in heavy ones. Each 
power system has its advantages and disadvantages. 
The gasoline engine, for instance, is a very good and 
most convenient power producer when operated under 
favorable conditions, but its economical range of speed 
is very limited and it will not, even for a few seconds, 
pull an overload; therefore, when applied to intermittent 
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Engine Starting Switch. 


1.—Diagram Showing General Arrangement. 
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phosphorus to be 0.375 per cent., or ten times what it 
should be. Led on by these tests we have recently 
tested several lots of rivets at different boilermakers. 
The steel rivets of the best known brands have, on the 
whole, stood up well, but the iron rivets have not, and at 
least one brand of steel rivets proved very poor. The 
rivets of the latter brand broke with one blow of the 
hammer after nicking, showing very brittle material.” 
seasicesiiiaiea clear 


An English Raw Hide Plant.—A. Tait, assistant man- 
ager of the works of George Angus & Co., Limited, New 
Castle-on-Tyne, England, one of the largest leather man- 
ufacturers of the United Kingdom, recently spent two 
weeks in Syracuse, N. Y., having come to this country 
especially to visit the works of the New Process Raw 
Hide Company. An arrangement was made with Angus 
& Co. by T. W. Meachem, president of the New Process 
Raw Hide Company, during a recent trip abroad. where- 
by the English concern are to establish a plant in Eng- 
land for the manufacture of raw hide gears and other 
products under the patents and secret processes of the 
New Process Raw Hide Company and using the latter 
company’s trade-mark. This piant, it is expected, will 
take care of the company’s business, not only in Great 
Britain, but throughout Europe, Angus & Co., having 
offices in nearly all of the principal cities, and therefore 
being excellently situated to care for this trade. Upon 
Mr. Tait’s return to England he will place orders with 
American firms for the latest gear making machinery, 


and variable speed work like an automobile the control 
and transmission become complicated and troublesome. 
In the electric, on the other hand, conditions are di- 
rectly opposite; the control is practically perfect and, as 
far as the motors are concerned, application direct and 
efficiency high, but when dependent on storage battery 
it is only a secondary power and therefore the mileage 
is limited. 

Realizing the above, the Fischer Motor Vehicle Com. 
pany of Hoboken, N. J., have for the past five years 
been perfecting a combination system. This system 
possesses the advantages of the electric and gasoline 
combined, while the disadvantages inherent to each 
alone are practically eliminated by the combination. 

Fig. 1 is a diagram illustrating the system, which 
consists of a combined gasoline engine and dynamo, 
ohne motor for each rear drive wheel and a small stor- 
age battery and controller. It will be noticed that there 
is no mechanical connection between the engine shaft 
and vehicle drive wheels, therefore the dynamo is free 
to run at a practically even speed, producing a constant 
supply of electricity. The electric circuit is so arranged 
that when running the vehicle under normal conditions, 
loaded on the level, the current goes directly from the 
dynamo through the controller to the motors, but when 
coasting down grade, slowing up or in general when 
less power is needed than that furnished by the engine, 
the current is automatically taken up by the battery, 
which is connected to the wiring at a point between 
the dynamo and controller. Again, when extra power 
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is needed, as in ascending steep grades or starting 
heavy loads, the battery promptly furnishes the de- 
ficiency. This action, carrying the peak of the load, 
does not have to be watched by the operator, being 
entirely automatic. As the output of the engine does 
not vary no governor is required, and the gas and air 
mixtures can be set permanently for perfect combus- 
tion. This insures saving in fuel and prevents the usual 
bad odor. 

As the speed of the engine is almost constant the 
balance will be practically perfect, preventing vibra- 
tions. Another important and convenient feature is the 
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starting of the engine, which is accomplished by simply 
throwing in a switch controlled by the driver. 

The running gear of the wagon consists of an 
angle steel under-frame to which various parts of the 
machine are attached. The front portion, Fig. 2, carries 
the gasoline engine, dynamo, controller and steering gear. 
The front axle, instead of the usual heavy forging, is 
trussed somewhat on the principle of a bridge and car- 
ries extra long and flexible platform springs, bolted to 
the brackets on the frame. The rear axle, different 
views of which are presented in Figs. 3, 4 and 5, with, 
the wheels, springs, two motors and reduction gears 
forms a complete driving unit. All parts subject to wear 
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are entirely incased so as to be properly lubricated and 
at the same time protected against dust and moisture. 
No reach is used, the half elliptic springs conveying tne 
power from the rear axle to the frame. The water 
cooler is suspended under the frame between the front 
and rear axles. 

The power equipment consists of a 10 horse-power 
three-cylinder, four-cycle gasoline engine, running 600 
revolutions per minute. All wearing parts are extra large, 
provision is made for taking up wear and lubrication 
is entirely automatic. Directly on the engine shaft is 
placed the armature of a 5 kw. 110-volt dynamo. The 


3.—View of Rear Agric 
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motors are of a special “twin” type (built together), 5 
horse-power each, and wiil startd an over load of 100 
per cent. for a half hour or 200 per cent. for 5 minutes 
without sparking at the brushes. The controller is of 
the series parallel type of five forward speeds from 2% 
to 10 miles per hour and two reverse speeds from 2% to 
3 miles per hour, all controlled from the one lever. The 
batteries consist of 50 cells of 90 ampere hours capacity. 
Che front wheels are 38 inches and the rear 46 inches, 
equipped with 4-inch Calumet solid rubber tires. 

In a test recently made of this bus by one of New 
York’s largest automobile corporations, it developed that 
tne bus not only made its scheduled time during a snow 
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storm, but that the heating apparatus kept the inside 
comfortable while the weather was below freezing point. 
‘The total milenge made by the bus on this day was 54, 
the engine using 12% gallons of gasoline, costing 9 
cents a gallon, making the cost of fuel a fraction over 2 
cents per mile, and this under the very worst conditions 
that an automobile could be asked to operate under 


snow. 
——— 


The Lake Superior Mining Institute. 








The eighth annual meeting of the Lake Superior Min- 
ing Institute was held last week at Duluth and the Min 
nesota iron ranges, ending on Friday afternoon. It was 
universally agreed among those present to have been 
one of the most satisfactory and instructive meetings 
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& Lron Range Road at Two Harbors was visited on the 
return. 

The party included 250 of the prominent mining men, 
mine owners and engineers of the Lake Superior region. 

At the meeting of the institute at Soudan the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, Walter Fitch, manager of the Champion 
Iron Company mine at Champion, Mich. 

Vice-presidents, H. F. Ellard, superintendent of the 
Ashland Mine; W. H. Johnson, manager at Ishpeming 
for the Oliver Iron Mining Company; Fred Smith, agent 
of the Mohawk and Wolverine Copper Mines. 

Managers, Graham Pope of Houghton; T. F. Cole, 
president of the Oliver & Minnesota Iron Companies; 
Amos Shepard, manager in Minnesota for Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney & Co. 
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ever held, while for pleasure and the comfort of those 
attending it it has not been equaled. With two long trains 
of vestibuled Pullman and private cars, with the wants 
of the inner man attended to by two full dining car 
equipments, with the entire expenses of the three days 
but $8, made the trip unusual. Such careful and exact ar- 
rangements had been made for the comfort of all in at- 
tendance, and such minute plans were so fully carried 
out that there was not the slightest hitch anywhere. 
The itinerary included a trip the full length of the 
Mesaba and Vermillion ranges, entering the former at 


the western end at the Stevenson Mine, affording ample - 


time for examination of that, the Mahoning, the Fayal 
and Adams, Mountain Iron and Biwabik, and both min- 
ing centers of the Vermillion, with inspection of the 
magnificent stee] shaft houses and machinery equip- 
ments now being put in at the Sibley and Savoy mines, 
and the new steel shaft of the Pioneer, which is now 
down about 870 feet. The ore dock plant of the Duluth 
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Treasurer, G. H. Abeel, manager of the Montreal 
Mine, Hurley. 

Secretary, A. J. Yungbluth, auditor of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company. 

C. R. Van Hise was elected to honorary membership, 
and 144 active members were added, making the total 
membership 401. Action on the invitation of the Cana- 
dian Mining Institute to meet at Sault Ste. Marie next 
year was deferred, but it is not probable that the next 
meeting will be held there. The treasurer’s report 
showed a balance at the close of the year of $1538.08, an 
increase of $780.90 over a year ago. 


A significant statement is made in a review of the 
position of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company by 
the banking firm of Talbot J. Taylor & Co. of New York. 
It is to the effect that with engines operated by oil some- 
thing like $4,000,000 annually should be saved. 
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The United States Steel Conversion 
Plan Explained. 


The Statement of George W. Perkins of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 


In the action brought by J. Aspinwall Hodge, Ber- 
nard Smith and William H. Curtiss to prevent the con- 
version of $200,000,000 of preferred stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation into bonds seven affidavits were 
filed, among which that of George W. Perkins, a mem- 
ber of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., a member of the 
Board of Directors of the corporation and chairman of 
the Finance Committee, is the most important and in- 
teresting. We quote from it the following passages: 


$40,000,000 Required, 

Shortly after the organization of the United States 
Steel Corporation an investigation as to the extent, con- 
dition, capacity and needs of their several properties 
was begun by the Executive and Finance committees. 
Both the Executive and Finance committees have 
werked constantly to reorganize and readjust the 
business of the several subsidiary companies in order 
te make them work together more harmoniously and 
economically and with the closest co-operation, so that 
the stockholders might secure, as promptly as possible, 
the benefit of the savings from co-operative manage- 
ment, which savings the organizers of the Steel Cor- 
poration felt confident could be effected. 

After a year’s close application to these problems, 
and after substantial economies had been realized, the 
Executive Committee brought to the attention of the 
Finance Committee the advisability of providing about 
$40,000,000 cash, to be used in improving and extending 
the various plants of the subsidiary companies and re- 
imbursing and capitalizing between $15,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000 which had been expended for purchases and 
construction of various kinds undertaken by the sub- 
sidiary companies just prior to the organization of the 
Steel Corporation. The subject was considered for 
many weeks. The members of both committees became 
convinced that the expenditure of this new money would 
not only tend to strengthen permanently the existing 
earning capacities, but would increase the net profits not 
less than $10,000,000 a year. This was the lowest esti- 
mate of the probable increased profits that any one 
made, hut some of the officers of the corporation advised 
that im their opinion such increase would equal $20,000,- 
000 a year. 

The Risk of Borrowing. 


The problem of raising the funds for these expendi- 
tures presented serious difficulties. The corporation at 
that time had a cash surplus in their treasury of about 
$50,000,000. The question was whether it was prudent 
for the corporation to enter into obligations to expend 
so large a sum of money and provide the funds out of 
the surplus on hand or profits that might be earned. 
The corporation were doing a business of over $400,000,- 
000 per annum on practically a cash basis. If business 
became depressed and financial stringency delayed or 
prevented sales or collections, it might not be possible 
to keep the business of the corporation on a strictly 
cash basis, as we desired. Even if sales continued col- 
lections would be slow. With a business of such great 
magnitude, therefore, it was essential constantly to have 
on hand and maintain a very large cash surplus, in or- 
der that the corporation to a large extent might act 
as their own banker and avoid the danger of being 
crippled even temporarily by reason of any tightness 
in the money markets. They could not with any 
reasonable degree of business prudence be wholly de- 
pendent at any time on their borrowing capacity for 
current cash requirements. The annual payroll for 
wages of employees was over $100,000,000 and their 
other expenditures for materials, supplies, &c., amount- 
ed in addition to over $150,000,000. If the corporation 
should ever need to borrow money they would need, not 
$1,000,000 or $5,000,000, but $20,000,000 or $30,000,000. 
Such a need might arise at a time of business denression' 
or financial stringency, and it would then be impossible 
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to borrow such a large sum of money, even on the best 
of credit, on any terms. The Finance Committee, there 
fore, determined that the corporation could not take 
this risk or use any part of the cash on hand with which 
to pay for the improvements that had to be contracted 
for immediately if the plants were to be put in position 
to meet existing demands, and that the funds would 
have to be raised or provided either by the issue ané 
sale of preferred stock or by borrowing on notes ol 
bonds. 
Advantages of the Bond Plan. 

The preferred stock of the Steel Corporation was then 
selling at about 90, and under the law it could only be 
issued at par for money or its equivalent in property. 
This would, moreover, have been a most expensive way 
io provide the money, because had we sold $50,000,000 
of preferred stock at 90 we would have received for 
it but $4h,000,000, and the transaction would have cost 
a discount of $5,000,000 the first year. It would also 
have cost each year thereafter 7 per cent. cumulative 
dividends on $50,000,000, which is $3,500,000 a year. 
The first year, therefore, it would have cost $8,500,000, 
and in the next 14 years it would have cost 14 times 
$3,500,000, or $49,000,000, which, added to the $8,500,000 
paid out in the first year, would have made a total cost 
of $57,500,000 in 15 years, and after the fifteenth year 
a cumulative dividend charge of $3,500,000 per annum 
in perpetuity ahead of the common stock. 

The next method considered was that of issuing 
$50,000,000 of second mortgage bonds. The reason that 
ruled against second mortgage bonds as a separate issue 
is substantially the same reason that ruled against the 
sale of preferred stock—viz.: If we had issued $50,000,- 
000 of second mortgage 5 per cent. bonds we would 
have been fortunate to sell them at 95 when 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stuck was selling at 90 and we 
would increase the charge ahead of the stocks. It was 
finally determined that the most economical and ad- 
vantageous plan was to create and issue $250,000,000 
face value of second mortgage bonds and use the bonds 
or their proceeds, first, in procuring the necessary cash 
requirements, and, secondly, in purchasing and retiring 
$200,000,000 par value of the outstanding 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock. The retirement of this stock 
would save $14,000,000 per annum of the cumulative divi- 
dend charge, and this sum would not only provide the in- 
terest upon the whole issue of new bonds, but leave a 
surplus of $1,500,000 per annum, which would be suf- 
ficient to provide a sinking fund for the payment, at or 
before maturity, of the bonds, and leave besides $450,- 
000 per annum net applicable to dividends on the com- 
mon stock. In other words, the plan enabled the cor- 
poration to procure the new capital without increasing 
their annual outgo for interest and cumulative preferred 
dividends, and in addition provided for the reduction of 
their capital stock, which would inure greatly to the 
benefit of the remaining preferred and all the common 
stock. 

In addition it was seen that if the $50,000,000 of new 
money earned the lowest estimate placed on it by any 
of the Steel Corporation's engineers and officials—viz., 
$10,000,000 a year—such earnings would of themselves 
nearly provide the whole interest on the second mort- 
gaze bond issue of $250,000.000. 


The Syndicate and Their Profits. 


It was provided in the plan that there should be a 
sinking fund set aside each year of the exact amount 
necessary, at 4 per cent. compound interest, to retire 
the whole $250,000,000 of bonds in 60 years. As the cor- 
poration’s first mortgage bonds are being retired by a 
sinking fund to run 50 years, the corporation would, in 
60 years, if the new plan were adopted, be left with no 
bond issue whatsoever and with but $300,000,000 of 
preferred stock and $500,000,000 of common stock out- 
standing against the present capitalization of over 
$1,400,000,000. 

The Finance C.mmittee was of opinion that the im- 
mediate effect of a proposition to withdraw from the 
market and retire 40 per cent. of the corporation’s pre- 
ferred stock would be to appreciate the value of the 
preferred stock, and that such market value, if above 
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par or above what the new second mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds might be quoted at, would defeat the plan and 
prevent any subscription by stockholders. To go into 
the open market and purchase preferred stock for re- 
tirement would have been a mere gamble and would 
have resulted in great inequalities, besides being certain 
to appreciate the market value while the purchases 
were being made. 

It became evident, finally, that the only way that 
the stock could be taken up was by organizing a syn- 
dicate which wouid undertake to guarantee absolutely 
the whole or a large portion of preferred stock and 
eash, and deposit the stock with some custodian and 
hold it until the plan could be carried through. It was 
recognized that it would be difficult to get men to do 
this because of the risk involved and the necessity for 
locking up so large a sum of money for a long period 
of time. It was considered that it might take from a 
vear to a year and a half to carry through such a plan 
in such a large corporation, with thousands of stock- 
holders scattered all over the world. Men had to be 
found who would buy or furnish preferred stock under 
an agreement that would permit of its being locked up, 
beyond their power to sell, for a year and a half, and it 
was finally found impossible to secure a pledge of the 
entire $200,000,000 of preferred stock, but that the best 
that could be done was to organize a syndicate that 
would agree to the following, viz.: 

1. Purchase and lodge with J. P. Morgan & Co. $80,- 
000,000 of preferred stock 

2. Agree to exchange all of this or only 40 per cent. 
of it, at the option of the Steel Corporation, for second 
mortgage bonds. 

S$. Take second mortgage bonds from the Steel Cor- 
poration at par, in exchange for $20,000,000 in cash. 

Yor this the Steel Corporation were to allow said 
syndicate 4 per cent. commission on all the bonds it 
took in exchange for stock, aad 4 per cent. commission 
on all the bonds it took at par for cash; so that if the 
transaction stood in the end in that form—viz., if $80,- 
000,000 of bonds were issued for stock and $20,000,000 
of bonds were issued for cash—the Steel Corporation 
would have paid to the syndicate 4 per cent. on $100,- 
000,000, or $4,000,000; and J. P. Morgan & Co. would 
have received, for guaranteeing the whole $100,000,000, 
for handling the syndicate and the securities and for 
finding a market on behalf of the syndicate, one-fifth 
cf $4,000,900, or $800,000. The contract, moreover, was 
made subject to the approval of the stockholders. 


Contingency on Syndicate’s Commission, 

The Steel Corporation reserved the right to offer. to 
every preferred stockholder in the corporation the option 
to subscribe for these new bonds to the extent of 40 
per cent. of his preferred stock. In view of the fact 
that the Steel Corporation had made this contract with 
the syndicate, if every preferred stockholder exercised 
his right and took 40 per cent. of bonds in exchange for 
his stock, the syndicate would be placed in the position 
where it would only get $32,000,000 of its $80,000,000 
of preferred stock converted into bonds and would be 
left with $48,000,000 of preferred stock on its hands, 
although it pledged itself to tie up this $80,000,000 of 
steck for 18 months, and could not sell it or in any way 
dispose of it, no matter what became of the price of 
the stock or what became of business conditions in the 
country or how much any syndicate subscriber might 
need the funds. In consideration of all this risk the 
syndicate was given the right to receive a commission 
of 4 per cent. on such bonds as were issued to preferred 
stockholders not members of the syndicate. The $10,- 
000,000 maximum to the syndicate can only be received 
by it, provided the entire transaction of purchasing 
$200,000,000 of preferred stock and retiring it, and then 
issuing and placing on the market $250,000,000 of second 
mortgage bonds at par, is completed and consummated. 


New Cash Means More Earning Power. 

It is true that the money could have been raised by 
stopping dividends on the preferred and common stock 
for one year or on tle common stock alone for two 
years and a half. This course was deemed unfair to 
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the stockholders, and partienlarly to the holders of 
common stock, which stock was held by thousands of 
small holders, and which in many cases had been taken 
in exchange for stock of other companies who were 
paying dividends. There was a moral obligation on the 
part of the directors of the Steel Corporation to pay to 
these people a reasonable dividend on the common stock 
if it should be found that it was being earned. This 
stock was tuken by people in the belief that the directors 
of the Steel Corporation wouid make good their expecta- 
tion that great economies could be effected in the han- 
diing of the business on the co-operative management 
plan, and that these economies would inure to the bene- 
fit of the stockholders through dividends. When, after 
the companies were all brought together, the Finance 
Committee found that the organizers of the Steel Cor- 
peration had not overvalued the various properties, but 
that they were, in the form in which, they were held by 
the Steel Corporation, worth the face value of all the 
Steel Corporation’s outstanding bonds and stocks, and 
when it was found that the common stock was easily 
earning substantial dividends, there was but one fair 
thing te do—viz., to commence paying a reasonable 
dividend on that stock. When, later on, it was found 
that new money could be used in co-ordinating and im- 
proving the plants, and used in such a way as to make 
it earn at least $10,000,000 a year for both the preferred 
and common stockholders, the proper business course 
to follow was to provide this money on the very best 
terms possible which might be found to be just and 
equitable alike to all stockholders, and not stop the 
payment of dividends to people who were probably in 
innumerable instances depending upon income upon 
their investment in our stock for their support. 


Contract Profitable to the Corporation. 


When the plan was finally approved by the members 
of the Executive and Finance committees, their ree- 
ommendation was coupled with the understanding had 
with me that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. would un- 
dertake to assure the success of the plan by forming a 
syndicate. It was then believed by my firm and by 
many of the directors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration that the plan, as soon as published, would 
have the effect of increasing the market value of 
the preferred stock, which in great measure proved to 
he the fact, and that in ali probability such market 
value would appreciate over par. If such happened to 
be the effect the plan might be defeated, for stockholders 
whose 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock was worth 
more than par in the market would not be willing to 
sell or exchange the same for a 5 per cent. bond which 
would probably not be worth par. 

I discussed the subject of participating in the syndi- 
cate with only three directors prior to the meeting of the 
Board of Directors on February 4, 1902, at which the 
plan was approved by the directors, and when instruc- 
tions were given for the drafting of the contract and the 
preparation of the papers. When the plan was first 
voted upon by the directors and approved by them— 
naraely, on February 4—only one of the directors pres- 
ent at the meeting other than Mr. Steele and myself, 
as members of my firm, had been asked to participate 
in the syndicate or had any interest or expectation di- 
rectly or indirectly therein, and after excluding the 
members of my firm (who withdrew and did not vote) 
15 disinterested directors voted at such meeting in favor 
of the plan. 

When the plan was submitted to the directors, at 
the meeting on February 4, it was the sense of the 
meeting that a syndicate was necessary to assure the 
success of the plan. Thereupon my firm endeavored to 
form such a syndicate. The syndicate agreement of 
February 12, 1902, was then drafted, and I personally 
solicited parties to join in the syndicate. The largest 
participations in the syndicate were taken only after 
urgent solicitation by me and upon my agreeing that 
my firm would take an equal amount. The participation 
taken by Mr. Schwab, the president of the corporation, 
and by some of the other directors, was upon the un- 
derstanding that if we found other parties to take any 
part of such participations we would d» so and thus 
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relieve them. nsidered, and L believe most 
of the that the syndicate contract 
was not a particularly vrotitable one for the syndicate, 
but was a most for the United States 
Steel Corporation, and that only those largely interested 
in that corporation could be induced to take any large 
risk in the syndicate. In no instance did find any 
stockholder willing to subscribe for the full amount of 


his holdings in preferred stock. 


My tirm ¢ 
directors believed, 


desirable one 


we 


No Secret About the Arrangement, 
[ was advised and believed that there was no objec- 
i participation in the syndi 
eate, if the contract was fair and reasonable and for 
the best interests of the corporation, and that there 
could be no legal objection to any such personal inter 
est if the contract was made to the approval 
of the stockholders aud was submitted to them for their 


tion to a director takice 


subicect 


action, with the disclesure of the fact that directors 
were interested in the syndicate. 

1 personally drafted the circular of April 17, 1902, 
which went to the stockholders of the United States 


Steel Corporation, and in it I inserted the following 
statement: 

“To further the success of the plan there has been 
formed a syndicate, including directors, which 
will receive four-fifths of the 4 per cent. compensation 
to be paid under the contract with J. P. Morgan & Co., 
mentioned in the notice of stockholders’ meeting.” 

I submitted this circular to counsel and it was ap- 
proved by counsel. I intended in and by such circular 


some 


to disclose the fact that directors were interested in the 
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I understood by the use of the word “ some” 
was indicating less than all, that the word 
sume” was properly used in contrast with “ all,” and 
that it conveyed to the stockhoiders knowledge of the 
contract and of the fact of the directors’ interest or 
participatiou. Between the issue of that circular to the 
stockholders, on or about April 17, 1902, until the meet- 
ing of the stockholders on May 19, 1902, any stock- 
holder could have by inquiry easily ascertained exactly 
what directors were interested in the syndicate. There 
was no concealment or attempt at concealment in the 
slightest degree. As matter of fact no stockholder 
of the United States Steel Corporation prior to the meet- 
ing of the stockholders at which the syndicate contract 
was approved ever made any inquiry as to which or 
how many of the directors were participants in the syn- 
dicate, or otherwise in regard to the syndicate. 


syndicate. 
that I 
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The Chicago « Pullet’’ Countershaft. 





mpact countershaft of novel design, 
* Pullet,”’ is here illustrated. It is 
thrown in or out by a pull on the eord attached to a 
weighted lever, A, which on a pivot with just 
enough eccentricity to throw in the friction disk driv 


A simple and ¢ 


eniled the Chicago 


is set 


ing’ the main pulley or cone. The sectional drawing 
shows the action «f the eccentric in throwing the 
clutch. The weight C is proportioned to hold the frie 


tion well in place without undue pressure, and the ¢on- 
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Fig. 2. Section of Countershaft 
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COUNTERSHAFT 


tnct roller G is made of sufficient size so that it runs 
comparatively slow. It does not run when the clutch is 
out. Allowance is made for taking up any wear, so 
that the weighted lever will act at the best angle and 
sive the proper throw to the eccentric. 

The shaft is stationary in the hanger and the pul- 
leys revolve upon it, thus giving them a long bearing. 
The shaft is drilled longitudinally from both ends and 
grooved to distribute the lubrication, which is effected 
by grease cups. The contact roller also revolves upon 
its shaft and is lubricated in like manner. 

In order to accommodate different settings and di- 
rections of drive the frame is constructed to take the 
throw over lever at either side. The method of mount- 
ing upon heavy pipe allows the countershaft some ad- 
justment in setting up, which is often quite convenient 
when room is contracted or certain joists must be used 
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to bolt to. This construction also allows the use of a underground electric service in all incorporated places ig 
single driving pulley or a cone pulley of several steps. in the United States and in all New England towns of e 
This countershaft is made by Hill, Clarke & Co. of %000 population and upward by the census of 1900. It ‘ 
Chicago. is claimed that never before has so complete an exhibit 1 
—— of the relative extent of municipal and private owner- we 
The Waugler Rotary Bevel Shear. ship been presented. This information is first given nie 


alphabetically by States, together with the other facts 


The Waugler rotary bevel shear has been placed on relating to the various cities and towns. It is next pre- 


the market by the Scully Steel & Iron Company of Chi- sented alone in compact tabular form with the cities i 
cago. The upper cutter is a plain disk having a periph arranged in order of population. The book is based on fi 
ery parallel] to its axis of rotation, and the lower cut special returns, made with a very few exceptions by the 

ter is mounted on a horizontal shaft rotating in a ver city officials of the several places included. The state- 


tical plane, which interesects the plane of the upper ment is made 

cutter. Its periphery is beveled at both corners with an + 

intermediate flat portion serving as a support for the 

work, and the cutting edge of the lower cutter is at one This volume shows that the town dweller of to-day, 

side of the flat portion and upon the inner bevel, and even though he lives in a small community, has at his 

therefore entirely within the plane of the cutter, so the command a wonderful number and variety of public 
; 


that formal reports were secured from 
all but five or six of the 1524 cities and towns included. 
This shows the great interest taken in the project. 


strain is vertical and at right angles to the axis or shaft services. Of the 1524 places of 3000 population and 
of the lowér cutter. Both upper and lower cutters can upward, by the census of 1900, at least 1475 had water 
he reversed and used on either edge. The upper cutter works, 1471 electrie lights. 1466 telephones, 1096 sewers ‘ 





shaft is adjusted by the screw shown, and is held in for household wastes,.US1 gas works and 928 street rail- 
place by weights. The machine is fitted with friction way systems. In other words, onl) 


pulley and is powerfully geared. It will bevel %-inch 3+ per cent. of these 1524 places, 


rik WAUGLER ROTARY BEVEL SHEAK . | 
; 


some 50, or about 
are without water 





plate. It can be direct geared to electric motor if de- works, electric lights and telephones, a little over 400 : 
sired. without sanitary sewers and 500 to 600 without gas : 
— works and electric railways. 
New Publication. Right cities having 20,000 population and over are 
still without sanitary sewerage systems as follows: Bal- 
The Municipal Year Book. Published by the En- 


timore, Md., 508,957: New Orleans, La., 287,104: Allen- 
town, Pa., 35,416; Topeka, Kan., 33.608; Gloucester, 
Mass., 26,121; Warwick, R. I., 21,316; Columbia, S. C., 
This publication, which is edited by M. N. Baker, 21,108; Shenandoah, Pa., 20,321. 
associate editor of the Engineering News. is the first The constant increase in the number of water puri- 
issue by the publishers of a work of this character. It fication plants in the United 
is designed for the use of all persons desiring informa- 
tion relative to the various municipalities throughout 


gineering News Publishing Company, New York. 
Pages, 310. Price, $3. 


States is one of several 
indications that munic pal health problems are at last 


beginning to receive something like adequate attention 


ec a 


the United States. It is, of course, particularly inter- in the more progressive communities of the country. 
esting to contractors, but will be found of value to The returns show 245 cities which can be classified | 
many others. It gives the population, assessed valua under some one of the various methods in vogue for 


tion, names of principal officials, ownership of public mproving the quality of public water supplies. In ad- 
utilities and information regarding water supply, sewer dition 68 places merely reported that their water was 
age, street cleaning, street sprinkling, garbage, fire and filtered. 
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Carbureted Alcohol vs. Pure Gasoline 
in Automobiles. 


BY MARIUS C. KRARUP, NEW YORK. 


To what extent economy in fuel consumption is an in- 
dication of reliability and merit of an automobile in 
other respects is a much debated question, but the fact 
that some of the most celebrated manufactures are no- 
toriously wasteftl of fuel while they otherwise give 
good satisfaction as pleasure vehicles or instruments of 
sport, speaks rather strongly against snap judgment on 
this point. Too much or too broad importance should 
therefore not be attached to the figures given in the fol- 
lowing comparison between results obtained with car- 
bureted alcohol in France and those obtained with 
gasoline in this country. Their significance lies mainly 
in the argument which they offer in favor of alcohol as 
a fuel, and not so much in their bearing upon the merits 
of the various vehicles. 

When it is noticed, however, that a 54% horse-power 
Georges Richard vehicle weighing 1551 pounds requires 
only 36 gallons of carbureted alcohol per 1000 ton-miles 
(propelling 1 ton 1000 miles or 1000 tons 1 mile) in 
France, while a 10 horse-power Richard vehicle of prac- 
tically the same construction, though weighing 2000 
pounds, requires 70 ygalions of gasoline for doing the 
same amount of work in America, it would be rash to 
ascribe the difference to the fuel. 

Roads and weather, the skill of the driver and espe- 
cially the relations between the weight and the power 
of each machine are factors which tell heavily and 
variably according to circumstances. On the other 
hand the difference in fue! consumption in the case re- 
ferred to is sufficiently marked to suggest that car- 
bureted alcohol, if not better, is probably at least an ac- 
ceptable substitute for gasoline. 

Among the competitors in the consumption trials 
held by the Automobile Club of America on May 30 the 
two Darracq machines (see Table III) were of the same 
pattern and covered the same route under the same cir- 


cumstances; yet there is an indicated difference in fuel. 


amounting to 17 gallons per 1000 ton-miles. 

The De Dion-Bouton machine in our contest shows a 
requirement of 98 gallons of gasoline per 1000 ton-miles, 
while the De Dion-Bouton machine in the French test 
requires only 30 gallons of alcohol. The discrepancy 
is only partly explained by the fact that the De Dion 
motor in one case was of French and in the other of 
American make. As it happened, the American built 
vehicle in this instance was driven by one whose ex- 
perience was so limited that it caused a good deal of 
surprise to see the machine go through as well as it did 
and in full conformity with the strict rules by which all 
stops for adjusting or tinkering with the motor were 
prohibited. 

Special factors of this nature undoubtedly influenced 
the results in both tests to such an extent that compari- 
son by the figures in detail becomes unsafe. But in 
the large features they still tell a story the moral of 
which it would be unreasonable to ignore. 

In the first of the accompanying tables are given the 
records of seven vehicles which earned gold and vermeil 
(gold and silver alloy) medals in the touring section of 
the Circuit du Nord alcohol tests, held under Govern- 
ment supervision in France on May 15, 16 and 17 this 
year, and of one vehicle (the Panhard-Levassor) for 
which only a bronze medal was obtained, but which is 
included in the list because its construction is well 
known also in this country. The route covered a dis- 
tance of 730 km., or 452% miles, and was divided into 
three stages. The roads were in good order and fairly 
level, but thoroughly drenched with rain, which con- 
tinued during the whole test. A strong wind blew on 
all of the three days. Occasionally it hailed. The rec- 
ords of a Darracq machine, which obtained a gold medal, 
is left out of the table because the figures given in the 
official list (reproduced in Le Génie Civil) are inconsistent, 
suggesting a clerical error. Two Bardon machines were 
in the test, but the record of one of them is omitted, be- 
ing almost identical with the one given. Altogether 24 
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vehicles received awards, and the fuel consumption did 
not in any of them much exceed that given for the 
Peugeot machine in Tables I and II. The awards were 
made, not solely on the basis of the fuel consumption, 
but also with a view to regularity of operation and other 
points of merit. The maximum speed allowed was 30 
km. per hour. 
Table I.—Touring Automobiles in Alcohol Trials in France. 
Distance, 730 km. (452% miles). 


Weight in 


kilogrammes Fuel consumption. 
-_ ‘ 


(French unit.) 
and passen- 


gers. 


Name of 
manufacturer. 


Peugeot 
Delahaye ,029 
De Dion-Bouton.... 8 30% 910 
G. Richard........ 5% 4% 705 
Chenard & Walcker.12 1,202 23.341 57.310 
Bardon 5 26 1,100 18.788 63.170 
Société Nancéenne..12 1,337 30.440 94.610 0.097 
Panhard et Levassor. 8 943 1,284 28.285 . 124.910 0.133 
In the second table the weights and measurements of 
Table I have been converted into American terms, ex- 
cept that the horse-power figures are left unaltered, 
and that the consumption, instead of being indicated in 
liters per tonne-kilométrique, is given for 1000 ton-miiles 
in gallons, thereby avoiding fractions. No illusory ac- 
curacy in decimals has been attempted. The weight of 
the empty vehicles has been omitted in this table, no 
counterpart being available for comparison in the rec- 
ords of the American tests. 
Table II.—Touring Automobiles in Alcohol Trials in France. 
Distance, 452% miles (730 km.) 
Fuel consumption. 
Weight with Gallons 
supplies and Speed. per 
Name of Horse- passengers. Miles Gallons. 1000ton- 
manufacturer. power. Pounds. perhour. Total. miles. 


Peugeot ........0%. 5 931 16% 9.78 46 
Delahaye 3 2,264 15% 15.25 30 
De Dion-Bouton..... 8 2,002 12 13.62 30 
G. Richard 1,551 91-3 12.55 36 
Chenard & Walcker..12 2,644 14 4-5 12.60 21 
Bardon 5 2,420 12 13.90 25 
Société Nancéenne. .12 2,941 19% 
Panhard et Levassor. 8 2,825 18 27.48 43 

The American test is represented in Table III by 
selections from the results published by the Automobile 
Club of America. These vehicles traveled over the route 
from New York to Southport and return, which meas- 
ured a fraction over 100 miles, and all of them covered it 
under the rules entitling them to a “non-stop cer- 
tificate ’’ and at an average speed so close to 15 miles per 
hour that the variations may be neglected. The selec- 
tions correspond, therefore, as closely as possible to those - 
made from the French tests. While several of the 
vehicles in the latter are built particularly for low speed, 
and thereby obtain an advantage in fuel economy, it 
seems that, on the whole, the two tests are near enough 
together in speed to permit of a fair comparison, and the 
doubts raised on this point in a previous article on the 
alcohol problems (The Jron Age, July 10) may therefore 
be set aside. The American route, however, was quite 
hilly and called the low gear into requisition so frequent- 
ly that the writer, from his observations in going over 
this route, would estimate the increase in fuel consump- 
tion from this source at possibly 20 per cent. Accord- 
ingly a column has been added in Table III reducing the 
figures for 1000 ton-miles by one-sixth, in the belief that 
the figures thus arrived at more nearly express the re- 
sults as they would have been obtained under condi- 
tions of equality with the French event. The weights 
indicated in this table include fuel. supplies and pas- 
sengers, the latter reckoned at 150 pounds each, while 
the weights in Tables I and II were ascertained by 
actual scale measurement and repeatedly checked dur- 
ing the progress of the test. The round figures giving 
the gasoline consumption, mostly in whole gallons, in 
the New York test, suggest a somewhat rough and ready 
system of either measvtrement or recording which con- 
trasts singularly with the three decimals in the liter 
column of Table I. In subsequent contests in this coun- 
try greater accuracy in measurements would undoubted- 


Llorse-power. 
With supplies 
Kilometers 

per hour. 


t Average speed. 
Liters per 
tonne-kilo 
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16.398 


20.81 31 
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y be desirable, as there can be but little scientific inter- 
est in trials which are not surrounded with all prac- 
icable safeguards in regard to the records of the re- 
sults as well as the equality of conditions for the par- 
icipants. To permit direct comparison of the quantities 
of fuel consumed, a column has been added in Table III 
showing the actual consumption of gasoline multiplied 
yy 414, the distance covered in the alcohol test being 
very closely four and one-half times longer than the 
ourse of our heme contest. In converting liters per tonne- 
kilométrique into gallons per ton-mile, in Table II, the 
writer has multiplied by 110 and divided by 341, which 
figures give results sufficiently accurate for ali practical 
purposes. 

able III.—Selected Records from Fuel Consumption Tests Held 

by the Automobile Club of America. 


Distance, 100% miles. 
-—Fuel consumption.——, 





wa ond . © 
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7 59 
U. S. Long, Distance. 7 1,660 15 4\4 19% 51 42% 
DAPPREG 6 8s ccc cese 9 1,560 15 5 22% 64 53 
Darracgq ........... 9 1,750 15 4% 189-1647 39 
yo. ne ar 12 3,010 15 614 27 9-16 41 4 
Wy sartdc 32 whe 12 2,900 15 7 31% 48 40 
Oe ns Kies 10-12 2,000 15 7. 31% 70 58 
ROOOORE . casevvicacs 8% 1,500 15 5 2214 67 56 
De Dion-Bouton.... 4% 1,225 15 6 27 98 81% 
Fournier-Searchmont. § 2,450 15 7 31% 57 47% 
Haynes-Apperson ... 6 1,700 15 5 22 59 49 
i eer ee 6 1,710 16 6 27 70 58 
White (steam)...... 6 1,750 15 5% 25% £66 55 
Among the observations to be made from the above 


tables only few point a conclusive lesson, but 
richly suggestive. 

The French made De Dion-Bouton motor has since 
1895 shown a steady yearly advance in fuel economy, 
and it would not be very surprising to find it among tie 
most economical consumers of carbureted alcohol, if it 
were not a high speed motor; while alcohol in other cases 
has been shown much better adapted for low speed 
motors. Probably its good showing with alcohol finds 
iis best explanation in the low speed of the vehicle (12 
miles, see Table II), which suggests that it may have 
been run mostly on its high gear at slow motor speed. 
The Pierce vehicle in the New York test furnishes a 
means for comparison. It too was fitted with a French 
built De Dion motor, but apparently its somewhat. 
smaller power equipment per pound of weight (and the 
hills on the route) prevented it from making as good a 
showing of economy, although gasoline was the fuel 
employed. 

In this, as in several other instances referred to in 
two previous articles en this subject, the careful obser- 
vation of results which was employed in the alcohol 
tests has thruwn valuable sidelighbts on motor economy 
in general, and especially has tended to show that the 
motor medium speed and medium weight is the engine 
of the future, irrespective of the fuel used. And by im- 
plied reasoning the same careful observations have sus- 
tained a favorable opinion of carbureted alcohol as a 
power source. Most of what seemed its peculiarities 
at first has been proved to arise from shortcomings in 
motor construction, by the removal of which the motor 
Was improved for operation with either fuel. That the 
improvements—mainly in the carbureter—were more 
imperatively demanded for their use with alcohol than 
for the ordinary use with gasoline became a matter of no 
great consequence after they had been actually consum- 
mated. Intherecent Paris- Vienna race several noted chauf- 
feurs, and among them M. Réné de Knyff, employed 
the aleohol mixture in their vehicles of their own free 
choice and thereby testified strongly to the belief, which 
‘8 1oW becoming more and more general where the facts 
ar best known, that carbureted alcohol and gasoline 
Miy be used interchangeably in the best automobile 
motors of the present day. 

“he comparison of fuel economy between the Circuit 
dv Nord test and our 100-mile nonstop and cousumption 


many are 
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test, summarized in Table III, would seem to corrobo- 
rate this verdict pending further investigations. 

As a matter of curiosity—which has otherwise noth- 
ing to do with the subject in hand—the record of one 
steam vehicle has been included in this table. Taking 
its correctness for granted, it represents the first instance 
of public record in which a steam engine has equalled 
internal combustion motors in fuel economy. In this 
respect the record is nothing short of revolutionary, as 
heretofore all American built steam vehicles have con- 
sumed from two to five times as much gasoline as gaso- 
line vehicles for the same amount of work, and have 
made their way into public favor in spite of this draw- 
back. Two other White steam carriages did nearly as 
well on the same occasion, and their performances de- 
servedly attracted widespread attention. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that if the system of measurements 
and records had borne out an assumption of great 
accuracy, with the same results, a still miore pronounced 
sensation would have been created. As regards the use 
of carvureted alcoho! as fuel for steam vehicles, of the 
White or any other type, flattering results obtained with 
Serpollet steam carriages in France indicate that there 
should be no difficulties whatever as soon as the ques- 
tion of the price of the fluid shall have been satisfac- 


torily settled. 
TS 


The Robertson Power Hack Saw. 


In the power hack saw made by the Robertson Mfg. 
Y., the bearings for the sliding 
with the 


Company of Buffalo, N. 


bars of the frame are in a direct line blade, 





THE ROBERTSON POWER HACK SAW 


thus insuring perfect alignment. The crank pin is also 
in line with the center of the saw frame, so that there 
is no side pressure on the blade when in motion. A 
sliding weight provides adjustment for hard or soft 
metals. An automatic device stops the machine upon 
the completion of a cut, or it may be set to cut any re 
quired depth. It will cut up to 4% inches, round or 
square. When the frame is raised for setting work a 
gravity lever locks and holds it in position. The ma- 
chine is furnished with a clutch, so that a countershaft 
is not necessary. 

The Grandduchy of Luxemburg produced only 4,455,- 
179 metric tons of iron ore, valued at 11,770,046 franes,-in 
1901, as compared with 6,171,229 tons in 1900 and 5,995.,- 
412 tons in 1899. The production of pig iron, which 
reached 982,930 tons in 1899, declined to 970,885 tons in 
1900, and dropped to 916,404 tons in 1901. The production 
of the three steel works was 257,055 tons, including 13,- 
159 tons of ingots, 167,428 tons of blooms, billets and 
slabs, 27,057 tons of rails, 12,700 tons of sleepers and 
36,711 tons of various finished shapes. They were there- 
fore far below their capacity. 
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Moisture in Lake Superior Iron Ores.* 


BY N. P. HULST. 


Or the 20,589,393 tons of iron ore shipped from the 
Lake Superior region in 1901 it is to be noted that 88 
per cent. was of the variety we call soft hematites. If 
the Chandler and Pioneer products are classed with the 
soft hematites, then 94% per cent. of the total product 
of 1901 shipped from the Lake Superior iron mines was 
of this variety. 

All of the soft hematite ores carry a considerable 
percentage of moisture. In the very complete list of 
cargo analyses for the season of 1901 we find the prod- 
uct of one mine carrying moisture in its two grades of 
ore of 17.12 per cent. and 16.24 per cent. respectively. 
This list of cargo analyses shows that some 30 different 
grades of ore carry moisture exceeding 12 per cent. of 
ineir weight. In addition there are some 62 other grades 
of gre in the list which contain moisture from 10 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. of their weight. The amounts 
shipped of these high moisture ores are as follows: 





Tons. 
Containing 12 per cent. and above...............0+:. 3,356,242 
Containing 10 per cent. and up to 12 per cent........ 6,077,737 


Total... Pre Wiiet ae ues eae 9,433,979 
or practically 46 per cent. of the entire shipments of 
ore for 1901. 

It has been found that it would not be advantageous 
to remove all of the moisture from a soft hematite prior 
to shipment, because of the dust losses which would 
ensue in handling from mine to furnace, and on account 
of annoyance from dust in handling. 

Some experiments that have been made show that 
several per cent. of moisture should be left in ores, 
these percentages to be left varying with different ores 
in order to prevent dust losses. 


For Norrie ore, 4 per cent, moisture should remain. 
For Tilden ore, 5 per cent. moisture should remain. 
For Mountain ore, 6 per cent. moisture should remain. 
For Chandler ore, 2 per cent. moisture should remain. 


Assuming that these experiments give reliable data 
to proceed from, then the fine grained Mesaba ores, like 
that of the Mountain Iron Mine and _ several others 
which contain between 12.46 per cent. and 15 per cent. 
moisture, can allow the removal of 6.50 to 9 per cent. 
moisture, while the fine grained dusty ores of the Mes- 
aba Range may require 6 per cent, moisture to prevent 
dustiness in handling. Some of the Mesaba ores, and 
probably all of those of other ranges containing 10 per 
cent. and 12 per cent. moisture, being of coarser phys- 
ical structure will not require more than 4 or 5 per 
cent. moisture to be left in them to overcome dust 
losses in handling. 

It may be stated with considerable confidence that 
6 per cent. of moisture may be without detriment re- 
moved from quite all of the soft hematites carrying 
10 per cent. or more of moisture where the physical 
structure of such ores show a more or less coarse grain. 

Will it pay to remove some 6 per cent. of moisture 
from the class of ores I have named? If so, in what 
direction will the gain be made? Primarily the saving 
would be in the freights. While I am not fully in- 
formed as to the freight from Lake Erie to furnaces, the 
following figures approximate correctness, or are suffi- 
ciently so for our calculations: 

Mesaba Range Ores 


Cents 

Rail freight from mine to Lake Superior .. 80 
Vessel freight from Upper Lake docks to Lake Erie aye, 
Rail freight from Lake Erie docks to furnaces............ 80 
$2.35 

Gogebic Range Ores. 
Rail freight from mine to Lake Superior................ 40 
Vessel freight from Upper Lake docks to Lake Erie....... 75 
Rail freight from Lake Erie docks to furmaces............ 80 
$1.95 
Marquette Range Ores. 

Rail freight from mine to Lake Superilor................. 25 
Vessel freight from Upper Lake docks to Lake Erie....... 70 
‘wall freight from Lake Erie docks to furnaces............ 80 
* $1.75 


* A paper read before the Lake Superior Mining Institute. 
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Six per cent. of the moisture removed would save 
6 per cent. of the freights, which, for the high moistur 
ores of the ranges named figure out as follows: 


Cents 
RS nee ea ee ne earn aie Sot ere ae ret ee es 2” 14.1( 
Gogebic Pah wea eae oan. eek tae a ee ee ewes 11.71 
a ee ee oe ree er eee ee er 10.50 


Other probable gains would result from the partial! 
drying of ores—viz., greater ease in unloading cars o1 
dock pockets; reduced dust loss in furnaces, since the 
volume of steam driven out of these ores, constituting 
part of the furnace burden, would be diminished in pro 
portion as the moisture is diminished; reduced fuel re 
quired for smelting, due to a smaller amount of water 
to be evaporated from the ore charges. 

Neglecting altogether these indefinite and possibly 
uncertain savings, we may base our calculations only 
on savings arising from freighting 6 per cent. less ton- 
nage of ore. The actual gain would be represented by 
the difference between the sum saved in freights and 
the cost of the removal of the required amount of 
moisture. 

This cost of drying the ore to the required percent 
ages of moisture will be made up of fuel, labor, wear 
and tear of plant, interest and cost of installation. In 
correspondence had with a firm engaged in huilding 
dryers for varied purposes (which firm have had years 
ot experience in such work) they guarantee that dryers 
ef their construction will evaporate 10 pounds of watér 
to 1 pound of fuel used. On this basis the removal of 
6 per cent. of moisture from 1 ton of iron ore would 
require the expenditure of 13.44 pounds of coal. On 
account of freight only the best coal is economical at 
the mines. This may be figured to cost $3.50 per ton. 
Therefore the fuel cost to remove 6 per cent. of moisture 
would be 2.51 cents per ton; labor cost would be 1 cent 
per ton: interest and repairs, 7 mills per ton; a charge 
of 1 cent per ton would sink the cost of the drying plant 
in four or five years. I should state that the items of 
fuel, cost of labor and of interest and repairs were 
given me by my correspondent, the Cummer Dryer 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. We have no reason to 
doubt their correctness. The above items make a total 
of 4.58 cents per ton. Adding 1.75 cents per ton for 
fuel for engine rotating the dryers, engineers and cost 
of bringing the ore to the dryers, and contingencies, and 
we have 6.33 cents per ton as the total for removing 
6 per cent. of moisture from ores under consideration 
In a plant of magnitude equipped with labor saving 
appliances I should expect that the cost of drying might 
be brought down to 6 cents or less per ton. 

Summarizing the foregoing data, we have: 

Saving of freight on Mesaba ore, 14.1 cents per ton: cost of dry 
ing, $0.0633; gain, $0.0777. . 

Saving of freight on Gogebic ore, 11.7 cents per ton; cost of dry 
ing, $0.0633 ; gain, $0.05387. 

Saving of freight on Marquette ore, 10.5 cents per ton; cost of 
drying, $0.0633; gain, $0.0417. 

The soft hematites of the Marquette and Gogebic 
ranges carrying high moisture might, without detri 
ment, have 7 per cent. of moisture removed, so that 
the gain resulting from drying them would be about 
the same as with the drying of the Mesaba high moist 
ure ores. 

Even should freights go lower than the figures in 
my computation, reducing thereby my estimated gains 
still there is good reason to feel confident that at least 
5 cents per ton saving may be secured by a partial dry 
ing of the high moisture ores. 

In order to secure this saving it would be necessar 
to keep the ore thus dried continually under shelter 
from the time it leaves the drying plant until it reaches 
the furnaces. This would involve expenditures on th 
part of the railway companies, both on their car equi] 
ment and on their docks. Expenditures would also b 
necessary at the underground mines to provide shelté 
for ores dried during the winter months, or when n 
shipping. But for the railroads as well as the min¢ 
the unloading of the drier ore would cost less. Wit 
protection to laborers from the weather there would | 
no rainy day lay-offs to disorganize the working force 

Experiments have demonstrated that ore dried, « 
partially dried, absorbs only a fraction of 1 per cen’ 
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of moisture from the atmosphere for a long period of 
time when under shelter. 

Only a few years ago the varying moisture in the 
soft hematite ores did not have recognition to the ex- 
tent of affecting their market values. To-day, how- 
ever, the buyer takes closely into account the moisture 
an iron ore contains, and he imposes penalties on the 
mine operator in case the average of moisture in the 
season’s shipment of his ore exceeds the guaranteed 
percentage. For his guide in buying, the purchaser of 
Lake Superior ores can now consult an annually pub- 
lished and complete list of average analyses of all cargo 
shipments of every grade of ore shipped during the 
previous year. This list of analyses gives not only the 
percentage of moisture each of the different grades of 
ore contains, but it also gives the exact percentage of 
iron an ore in its natural condition contains, as well as 
the percentage each iron ore contains when dried at 212 
degrees F. 

That the problem of partially drying ores is one well 
worth profound consideration is seen from the fore- 
going. Five cents per ton, if saved on the 1901 tonnage 
ot such high moisture ores as I have cited—viz., 9,433,- 
979 tons, would have amounted to $471,699. 


io 
Are We Too Prodigal ? 
BY EF. T CLARAGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illustrating the tendency of the times is the story 
of the manager of a large mercantile business who 
wanted to hire an office boy. He had two applicants to 
whom he stated that he was busy for the moment, and 
asked them te open two packages while they were wait- 
ing. One of the boys patiently untied the string, wound 
it up neatly, took off the paper wrapper and folded it up 
nicely. The other one simply whipped out his pocket 
knife, cut the string, tore off the paper, threw it into the 
waste basket and laid the contents before his employer 
before the more methodical boy had the first knot un- 
tied. I leave it for you to decide which boy got the 
place, though I think most modern business men will 
agree that time is worth more than paper and string. 

But the question is, are we not carrying this too far? 
A short time ago I saw a mass of tangled telegraph wire 
that the linemen had simply thrown in a ditch. It was 
cheaper to use new wire than straighten out the old. 
The way we squander iron is astonishing. Get on a 
street car in any large city and count the pieces of iron 
you see lying in the street in a journey of only a few 
blocks. String and paper we can produce as long as the 
soil lasts, but how about iron and coal? 

During the year 1901 in the United States alone we 
robbed the earth of nearly 29,000,000 long tons of iron 
ore, or about 812 pounds per capita. Our product of pig 
iron was nearly 16,000,000 long tons, or about 448 pounds 
per capita. 

Large as this seems, it is nothing compared with our 
consumption of fuel, the total coal mined during the year 
reaching the enormous amount of 292,000,000 tons, or 
7300 pounds for every man, woman and child in the 
country. Think of a pile of coal weighing 2000 pounds, 
then imagine 1000 heaps of this size in a row, then think 
of 1000 rows: then, if possible, think of 292 times this 
amount. 

Without doubt, in spite of our prodigality, a consider- 
able proportion of the iron is collected in the shape of 
scrap and given back to us in different form. The junk 
dealers may be a blessing to posterity. 

With coal it is entirely different; when once used it is 
gone forever. Probably not over 10 per cent. of the 
stored power in ‘the total coal mined is made available 
for man’s use. At least 90 per cent. goes up the stack in 
smoke or waste heat. So bountifully has mother earth 
supplied us with coal deposits that there has been little 
effort to reduce the process of combustion to such a 
scientific basis that there would be little or no waste of 
this precious heat. 

Our consumption of coal and iron cannot be com- 
puted even for 100 years ahead, so great is the ratio of 
increase. 


Vast though the deposits may seem, they are not in- 
exhaustible, and one cannot help thinking that we are 
like the improvident parent who squanders his patri- 
mony and leaves his progeny to shift for themselves. 

eg 


Can Panics Be Prevented ? 


A highly interesting address was delivered by S. R. 
Flynn, president of the National Live Stock Bank of 
Chicago, before the convention of the Minnesota Bank- 
ers’ Association, in which he discussed the subject “ Can 
Panies be Prevented?” He studies the causes of bank 
panies and takes the ground that they are not unmixed 
evils, and says: 

I have no intention to ascribe panics to the will of 
God; yet I may say without hesitation that panics can- 
not be prevented by human legislation. Legislation can- 
not remove or even reach the great ,first cause of all 
financial amd business disasters—overconfidence. All 
other causes I have given, all other causes that others 
give, are not causSes; they are effects or aggravations. 
It is the fashion to attribute financial crises and panics 
to bad banking or bad monetary laws. Bal banking 
and bad finamcial laws aggravate crises, intensify panics 
and prolong periods of depression, but they do not cause 
panics. I do not intend to go into the causes and history 
of all the financial troubles of this and other countries. 
It suffices to say that they invariably follow periods of 
overconfidence. Whenever there have been great pro- 
gressive impulses in this country, or in any country, 
even those countries with banking and currency systems 
having the high approval of our financiers, there have 
been sharp reactions. And so it will ever be. In the 
years of overconfidence prices set a pace too fast for 
legitimate growth and soon leave development far to the 
rear. There can be but one result. There comes a time 
when market prices and actual values must get closer 
together, and when that time comes the necessary proc- 
ess of readjustment hurts. Then comes the crisis, the 
panic, the depression—one or the other or all three in the 
order given. You cannot name a country that has en- 
joyed any great commercial development that has not 
had its panics, its crises, its periods of depression. And 
there never will be such a country, no matter what bank- 
ing or currency scheme may be in use. 
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The American Rolling Mill Corporation Take 
Over the Continental Chain Company. 





The American Rolling Mill Corporation, with mills 
at Muncie, Ind., Muskegon, Mich., and Sandwich, IIL, 
have purchased the Continental Chain Company, the 
works of whom are located at East Chicago. It will 
be remembered that the American Rolling Mill Cor- 
poration early this year increased their capital stock 
to $1,000,000. A considerable portion of the increased 
capital stock was sold for cash, but $250,000 has re- 
mained in the treasury. It is understood that the tak- 
ing over of the Continental Chain Company was ac: 
complished with the aid of a portion of the treasury 
stock. The capital stock of the Continental Chain Com- 
pany was $60,000. The chain works will continue to 
manufacture a full line of railroad, agricultural wagon 
and foundry chain. The corporation announce that hav- 
ing this new plant in connection with their rolling mill 
will enable them to make a special iron for all require- 
ments in the line heretofore manufactured by the Chain 
Company, but it is understood that other kinds of fin- 
ished material will be produced eventually, it being the 
intention of the corporation to utilize some of the inter- 
mediate steel products which they have heretofore been 
selling in the open market. James HE. Hubbert of Hub- 
bert & Hubbert and president of the Continental Chain 
Company has taken an interest in the corporation and 
will in future devote his entire time and energy to the 
interests of the American Company. 

ee 

Among the recent arrivals in this country on a tour 
of inspection of its industries is Max Huelsenbeck, chief 
engineer of the Helios Electrical Company of Ehrenfeld, 
near Coiogne, Germany. 
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The United States Steel Conversion Plan. 


A good deal of welcome light is shed upon the plan 
of converting a part of the preferred share capital of the 
United States Steel Corporation by the affidavit made 
during the past week by George W. Perkins of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the chairman of the Finance Committee 
of: the corporation. While the vast majority of the 
stockholders have assented to the plan, their approval 
as the partners in interest being the really vital point, 
yet the operations of the haute finance are of such gen- 
eral public concern, and they touch the iron industry 
so closely, that a discussion of its features is appro- 
priate. 

The one matter which strikes one in connection with 
the whole transaction is the tender solicitude for the 
holder of the common stock. The possessor of preferred 
stock was virtually assured a little more than a year 
since that the advantages secured tnrough consolida- 
tion would guarantee him 7 per cent. interest on his 
holdings. In a surprisingly short time he was asked to 
surrender a part of that income and consent to having 
an additional prior lien put on the property, receiving 
as a consideration therefor a security labeled ‘ bond.” 
The owner of this preferred stock knew that he had 
purchased a somewhat speculative security, and he 
relied rather upon the earning capacity of the corpora- 
tion than upon the foreclosure value of the property to 
protect his principal. He is new told that the proposed 
_issue of $250,000,000 bonds will be extinguished by sink- 
ing fund operations in 60 years, which happens to be, 
according to Mr. Schwab’s testimony, the life of the 
iron mines which he, as president of the corporation, 
values at $700,000,900. We presume that before the ex- 
piration of that period the $304,000,000 of Carnegie 
bonds will also be retired, since both issues together 
would not cover exhaustion of mineral property alone. 

Mr. Perkins states that the new company took over 
from the constituent companies obligations for pur- 
chases and improvements calling for $15,000,000 to $20.- 
000,000. the existence of which must have been known 
when the policy of paying dividends on the common 
stock was decided upon. The future was far less bril- 
liant then than it is now, yet dividends were declared 
because there was supposed to be a moral obligation 
to liolders of shares of constituent companies who were 
paying dividends at the time of the consolidation. The 
force of that argument is somewhat weakened by the 
fact that the owners of the shares of such constituent 
companies received a very substantial bonus in the ex- 
change of securities. The National Tube preferred stock 
was given for each 100 shares 125 shares of new pre- 
ferred and 8.80 shares of common stock, while National 
Tube common was exchanged for 125 of United States 
Steel common. The American Tin Plate Company fared 
even better, the preferred receiving 125 of new pre- 
ferred and 20 of new common and the old common 125 
of the United States Steel common stock. While the 
stockholders of some of the constituent companies may 
have then believed and may still think that the bargain 
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was not a favorable one for them, they certainly escaped 
some very serious dangers through the formation of 
the United States Steel Corporation. They may have 
expected a continuance of dividends on common stock, 
but hardly had a moral right to them. In view of the 
fact that the new company were committed to ex- 
penditures for purchases and improvements of sums 
aggregating $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, it would have 
been safer to have withheld payments on common stock, 
particularly since the outlook at the time when they 
were declared did not by any means disclose the brik 
liant developments in the industry which have since 
followed. 

According to Mr. Perkins’ statement somewhere be- 
tween $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 are needed for further 
improvements. What they are the trade can only sur- 
mise, but enough is proved by the course of events to 
judge that the expenditures are to be made for new 
equipment and plant. If the outlay of $40,000,000 is to 
lead to an enlargement of annual profits by $10,000,000, 
which would benefit principally the common stock—the 
earnings being large enough to place the payment of the 
full dividend on the preferred stock beyond a doubt—it 
would appear only fair that the common stock should 
forego a year’s returns even now. It must be taken 
into account that these improvements cannot be com- 
pleted in one year, so that the payments for them would 
extend over a considerable period. On the other hand, 
it is true that the returns from them in the shape of 
larger profits would not come in until well after their 
completion. 

The iron trade has watched developments with the 
keenest interest, since the future of every man identi- 
fied with the industry is in a considerable measure 
bound up with the success of the corporation. It bas 
long been an axiom that management is the keynote 
to success, that it may triumph over serious natural 
drawbacks or ruin splendid naturai advantages. Man- 
agement embraces three great departments, the com- 
mercial, the manufacturing and the financial. The trade 
is probably best qualified to judge of the first and, 
broadiy speaking, there is but one voice in regard to it. 
During the present boom the managers of the United 
States Steel Corporation have done what every iron- 
master has in past similar periods urged should be done 

by the other fellow. They have kept prices witbin 
bounds to the ext.nt of their great power and have pro- 
tected the consumer. 

The management of the manufacturing end comes 
within the range of internal affairs which the trade 
has comparatively little opportunity to study. It is 
well known, however, that splendid work has been done 
in the direction of improving practice and in equalizing 
costs to a much lower average. 

The financial management speaks for itself. 
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The Losses Through the Anthracite Coal Strike. 





From week to week there are published estimates of 
the cost of the anthracite strike which make a brave 
showing and look decidedly complete and fair. The 
loss of wages to the men is figured out, which we sup- 
pose may be done pretty closely. We are told how many 
millions of dollars the coal companies and the railroads 
lose in profits, which may or may not be wide of the 
mark. Quite a display of millions is made over the loss 
of business of local merchants and other incidental mat- 
ters. Now all these statistics are based on the assump- 
tion that every ton of anthracite coal not mined during 
the strike represents just so much total loss, and this, in 
the face of the fact, only too well known, that the ene 
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serious feature of the anthracite coal mining industry is 
that the men are employed less than 200 days in the 
year, and that the capacity for production of the col- 
lieries is greatly in excess of the demand. In other 
words, the strike is causing idleness, which would have 
occurred in any case, and when the mines do start up 
they can and probably will produce a good deal of the 
coal on which our statisticians figure such great losses. 

The anthracite coal industry has had serious losses 
during the struggle. Every ton of bituminous coal 
burned by consumers who ordinarily use anthracite is 
business lost, with the chance that some customers may 
have been taken away forever. But the great mass of 
the requirements is simply in suspense, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the domestic demand, which will not be 
seriously felt for some time to come. Instead of enter- 
ing the winter with enormous stocks, as usual, the an- 
thracite trade will have many months of work at maxi- 
mum pressure, and will have then to fill the yards and 
storage plants so utterly depleted. 

The sacrifices which the manufacturing industries, 
and notably the Eastern iron trade, have been forced to 
make, are serious enough and the anthracite mining in- 
dustry must suffer keenly, but it is ridiculous to parade 
the huge figures which the amateur statisticians are put- 
ting forward. They absurdly exaggerate the situation 
and contribute to the feeling, only too prevalent, that a 
great industry and all those connected with it have been 
seriously crippled. 
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The Car Problem and Old Material. 


The solution of the car problem continues to be of 


great interest in the Central West. During the past 
week five or six of the trunk lines centering at Chicago 


have announced the intention to scrap many, if not all, 
of the 20-ton cars returned to the railroads recently in 
accordance with the provisions of the car bureau serv- 
ice, to which we referred two weeks ago. It is esti- 
mated that about 15,000 cars—12,500 of which are al- 
ready accounted for—will be scrapped at Chicago alone 
within the next 60 days, yielding about 100,000 tons ofS 
various kinds of iron and steel, each car, according to 
dealers, yielding 4 tons of steel and wrought iron scrap 
and 3 tons of cast and malleable iron scrap. Of the rail- 
roads. already heard from, the Baltimore & Ohio has 
2200, the Santa Fe 2500, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy from 1000 to 3000, the L. E. & W. 800, the Big 
Four 1000, and the Illinois Central is believed to have 
from 1000 to 3000 cars at Chicago to be wrecked. 

The trunk lines are reported to be willing to dispose 
of some of these 20-ton cars, with the provision that 
they shall be used for local traffic alone and not deliv- 
ered to the trunk lines hereafter upon any conditions. 
While a few such cars will doubtless be absorbed by 
private car lines for local traffic, the majority of the 
minor railroads throughout the country will be com- 
pelled to have larger and stronger cars for long hauls. 

While it is known that many of the more important 
Western railroads have secured new equipment since 
the car famine of last year, it seems to be doubtful that 
the new rolling stock will be ample to cover the cars that 
are about to be wrecked. It is true, however, that under 
the per diem rate and penalty system now in force the 
trunk lines will be able to obtain much better and 
quicker service from rolling stock, which will, in large 
measure, compensate for the loss of the 20-ton cars. 

The full effect of the present revolution ip car equip- 
ment cannot be determined for a month or so, when 
both east and west bound traffic will be at its hight. 
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Thus far the experience at Chicago is that west bound 
is larger than east bound traffic, in spite of the fact 
that the east bound tonnage continues to increase. The 
prolonged coal strike in Pennsylvania and the depleted 
corn stocks in the West are reflected in the volume of 
business. The tonnage, as a whole, however, is nearly, 
if not quite, as large as at this time a year ago. Should 
operations at the mines in Pennsylvania be resumed in 
October or November, when grain and general mer- 
chandise are being most actively distributed, the capac- 
ity of the carriers throughout the country will be taxed 
to the utmost to move promptly the tonnage offered. 
Then will come the crisis. 

The fact that 100,000 tons of iron and steel scrap are 
in sight at Chicago alone is proving to be an important 
faetor in the market for old material. Thus far there 
has been little more than a moral influence, as scarcely 
any of the iron and steel to come from the wrecked cars 
will be available until October. The consumers of such 
material, however, especially the rolling mills in the 
Central West, are disposed to anticipate lower prices. 
For several months scrap iron and steel have steadily 
advanced, while bar iron has been sold at relatively 
lower prices than ever before. Even now, with a bet- 
ter understanding among the mills, resales of bar iron 
are being made under 1.80 cents. The outlook for the 
mills, however, is brighter than for the past two or three 
months. 





PERSONAL. 


J. Schoenawa, the superintendent of the steel works, 
and Vorwerk of the blast furnace department of the 
Roechling Works, Voelkingen, Saar District, Germany, 
have arrived in this country to inspect some of our lead- 
ing plants. 

J. W. Smith has resigned his position with the West 
End Rolling Mill Company of Lebanon, Pa., to go to 
Pittsburg). Since Mr. Smith took charge of the mill 
early in the year its capacity has been doubled. 


Edgar S. Cook, president of the Warwick Iron Com- 
pany, Pottstown, Pa., has returned from a prolonged 
tour in Europe for the sake of his health. 


Frank Klepetko, for many years connected with the 
management of the Tamarack and Boston and Montana 
Copper companies, has resigned to establish himself as 
consulting engineer in New York. It is reported that 
he will be the consulting engineer of the famous Cerro 
de Pasco copper mines of Peru, in which J. B. Haggin 
and others are interested. 


A. Toledo of the City of Mexico is at present in the 
United States making arrangements to handle American 
machinery in Mexico. 


Ernest F. Dubrul of the Miller, Dubrul & Peters Mfg. 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed commis- 
sioner of the National Metal Trades Association, witb 
supervision of labor troubles and strikes. 


John Crerar has been elected a director of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company to succeed Randolph 8. 
Warner, who resigned. 

Frank Samuel of Philadelphia was a passenger on the 
“ Kronprinz Wilhelm,” which arrived in New York last 
week. Mr. Samuel visited most of the leading iron 
centers in Great Britain and on the Continent, and is 
not favorably impressed with the prevailing conditions, 
except so far as the American market may help them 
out. 

J. G. Butler, Jr., the well-known pig iron manufacturer 
ef Youngstown, Ohio, and also chairman of the Bessemer 
Furnace Association, has gone to the Pacific slope for 
an extended trip. 

Don Bacon, president of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railway Company, is expected to return from England 
this week. It is probable that then the negotiations for 
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the sale of the Sheffield furnaces to the United States 
Mining Company may soon be consummated. 

J. C. Osgood, president of the Colorado Fuel & [ron 
Company, states that the vice-presidency of the com- 
pany has been offered to George L. Reis, superintendent 
of the Milwaukee works of the Illinois Steel Company. 

Frank J. Hearne has resigned as president of the 
National Tube Company. William B. Schiller, who has 
been first vice-president, succeeds him. 


Notes from Great Britain. 





American Purchases, 

LONDON, August 16, 1902.—In my notes last week I 
gave the exports of pig iron to America during the 
month of July as 52,192 tons. On subsequently exam- 
ining the figures I find that the exports during the same 
month from Barrow to America were not included. 
These amounted to 7250 tons, making the complete to- 
tal 59,442 tons. On the whole, I think it may be said 
that American demands on this side of the Atlantic are 
slackening. A curious side light on this is found in the 
increased keenness of German competition in the Brit- 
ish market. This is ascribed to the falling off in the 
American demand which, earlier on, absorbed whatever 
surplus the Germans had to sell. Shipments now going 
to the States are, of course, in fulfilment of orders long 
since placed. 

The Market, 

Neither buyers nor sellers quite know how the mar- 
ket cat is going to jump, and the consequence is timid- 
ity all round and a lack of buoyancy. There is a sup- 
pressed belief that things will brisk up in the autumn, 
but it is idle to ignore the plain fact that expectations 
have not been fulfilled. The South African market has 
proved distinctly disappointing, while the renewal of 
German and Belgian competition is being felt. The 
Germans are selling steel in the British market at prices 
which British makers will not look at. Per contra, pig 
iron prices are stiffening, and so are freights. The 
Scotch bar iron makers have advanced their list price 
by 5 shillings per ton, the basis quotation being £6 15s. 
less 5 per cent., for crown bars. The reason adduced for 
this is the high cost of raw material. The makers ex- 
plicitly state that there is not any actual improvement 
in business. Indeed, many Scotch works are on short 
time. Marked bar makers maintain their prices and 
are well occupied, but unmarked bars are not in such 
good demand, and are selling at £6 12s. 6d., or perhaps 
slightly less. Sheet makers are getting better prices, 
and as a matter of fact galvanized sheets are selling at 
£11 5s. in the Midiands, and from £11 7s. 6d. to £11 10s., 
24 gauge, f.o.b. Liverpool. 

Pig iron manufacturers state that none of their make 
is going into stock, but this is, of course, due to the fact 
that the output continues to be restricted to actual trade 
demand. With raw material so dear they cannot make 
for stock and so lock up their capital and run the risk 
of the market being glutted and prices slaughtered. 
The shortage, therefore, of pig iron leads to a more or 
less artificial demand for made iron, and in this way 
prices are maintained. The Scotch steel makers are 
busy and maintain prices, ship plates being £6 per ton, 
less 5 per cent., angles £5 12s. 6d. In the Midlands the 
following are the standard prices: Pig iron: Forge qual- 
ities, Staffordshire cinder, 51 to 52 shillings; part mine, 
53 to 55 shillings; all mine, 57 shillings 6 pence to 67 
shillings 6 pence; best ditto, 77 shillings 6 pence to 80 
shillings; cold blast, 95 to 100 shillings; Northampton- 
shire, 52 to 53 shillings; Derbyshire, 53 to 54 shillings; 
North Staffordshire, 54 to 55 shillings. Finished iron: 
Marked bars, £8 10s.; Earl of Dudley’s brand, £9 2s. 64d.; 
second grade, £7 10s.; common unmarked bars, £6 12s. 
6d. to £6 15s.; North Staffordshire bars, £6 15s.; angles, 
£7 10s. to £7 15s.; sheets, singles, £7 12s. 6d. to £7 17s. 
6d.; doubles, £7 15s. to £8; trebles, £8 7s. 6d. to £8 12s. 
6d.; galvanized corrugated sheets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 
5s. to £11 10s.; hoop iron, £7 5s. to £7 10s.; nail rod and 
rivet iron, £7 5s. to £7 10s.; gas strip, £7. Steel: Besse- 
mer billets, £5 to £5 2s. 6d.; best Siemens billets, £5 5s. 
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to £5 7s. Gd.; mild steel bars, <6 10s, to £7; steel plates, 
£6 10s. to £7 10s.; steel girders, £6 to £6 5s.; steel an- 
eles, £5 15s. to £6 5s. Other quotations for pig iron are: 
Scotch, 56 shillings 2 pence; Cleveland, 51 shillings 8 
pence; hematite, 60 shillings 1 penny; spelter, f.0.b., £18 
12s, Gd. 

Ships Sold to Other Nations. 

Structural steel manufacturers will be interested in 
knowing the final destiny of their products. I therefore 
subjoin a complete statement of ships made by British 
makers and sold to foreigners during the month of July, 
giving ship’s name, port at which built, destination and 
flag: 

Tonnage. 


“ Alwina,” Greenock, Rotterdam, Dutch.... seseeee’ >. oor 
‘*Ama Begonokoa,’”’ Dumbarton, Mintevideo, Uruguayan. 2,516.32 
“Barone Edmondo Vay,” Londonderry, Lussin Piccolo, 


Austro-Hungarian .......cceerrecceersersesceers 2,893.75 
‘“ Arvor,” Ardrossan, L’Orient, French.....+-+++++++> 401 
“ Bacchus,” Port Glasgow, Genoa, Grecian.......+++++ 3,071 
“Como,” West Hartlepool, Rio de Janeiro, German... .5,137.38 
“ Fedor Tschishoff,” Glasgow, Archangel, Russian...... 760.62 
“Frithjof,” Selby, Yorkshire, Hong Kong, Norwegian. - 1,389 7 
“ Gamen,” Blyth, Stockholm, Swedish......+-++++++++ 2,585.95 
“Holland,” South Shields, Rotterdam, British........ 452 
“Nederland,” Middlesbrough, Rotterdam, Dutch....... 3,830.28 
“ Rossija,” Newcastle, Constantinople, German........ 3,983.16 
“Taurus,” Campbelltown, Bergen, Norwegian.......-.- 1,238.56 
“Wermland,” West Hartlepool, Helsingborg, Swedish. .2,326 
“ Wobun,” Greenock, Pictou, N. S., British.........+-- 1,551.12 


Shipbuilding Points, 

Two interesting facts in connection with shipbuilding 
nave developed this week. In the first place the British 
Admiralty have given out their eontracts for repair work. 
The policy announced is to let private contractors do 
these repairs, and so leave the royal dock yards open for 
two or three years for the specific purpose of increasing 
the fleet with new boats. The Fairfield Company will 
receive the “Diadem” and the torpédo destroyer 
“Fairy.” The “Aurora,” an armored cruiser of the 
“ Australia” class, is to be medernized by John Brown 
& Co., Limited. Vickers Company get two vessels, the 
protective deck cruiser “ Nixbe” and the torpedo de- 
stroyer “ Leopard.” Harland & Wolff of Belfast will 
completely overhaul the second class cruiser “ Hermes,” 
while Lairds of Birkenhead will devote their attention to 
the torpedo hoat destroyer “ Lynx.” Palmers wiil make 
considerable additions to the gun power battle ship 
“Howe” and will otherwise repair her. The battle 
ship “ Colossus,” built in 1886, will be taken in hand by 
the Thames Iron Works. J. S. White & Co. of Cowes 
will perform a similar service to the torpedo destroyers 
“ Teazer ’’? and “ Dove.” 

The second point relates to liquid fuel. In The Iron 
Age of July 31 there is an article on the subject of liquid 
fuel in the manufacture of pig iron. That liquid fuel is 
going to have a future it would be bold to deny. On this 
point I subjoin some experiments made by the German 
liner “C. Flaiesz,” which recently made a trip to the 
far East at a mean horse-power of 2200. Her oil con- 
sumption per horse-power per hour has been 1.4 pounds, 
while on a corresponding trip with ordinary fuel the con- 
sumption was nearly 40 per cent. more, or 1.93 pounds. 
In the case of vessels fitted with the Howden system of 
heated draft the consumption under both conditions is 
very much jess. Using coal and on an extended trip the 
consumption was a trifle under 1% pounds per unit of 
power per hour, while with oil fuel in the same boilers 
it was 1.065 pounds. This result, however, has been al- 
most equaled in the case of a ship fitted with the Orde- 
Armstrong system, the oil consumption having worked 
out at 1.08 pounds. It would thus appear that, pro- 
vided oil can be got as conveniently as coal at any point 
of the voyage, and that its price does not exceed by more 
than 30 per cent. the cost per ton of coal, economy must 
result from the use of oil. 


Rallway Results, 


At this time of the year the results of railway work- 
ing for the past vear have been collated. The following 
brief analysis of the complete figures for Great Britain 
may therefore prove useful to American railway en- 
gineers for purposes of comparison: 

The length of line opened for traffic at the end of the 
12 months ended June last was 22,078 miles,as compared 
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with 21,855 miles a year earlier. The paid up capital 
keeps on rising. In the year it increased by £19,562,000, 
the total now being £1,195,564,000. In 1891 the amount 
was £919,425,000. Passenger receipts reacbed £46,630,- 
000, against £45,384,000, and goods receipts £52,966,000, 
against £53,471,000. Earnings from all sources were 
£106,559,000, against £104,802,000, while the ratio of ex- 
penses to receipts was 63 per cent. as compared with 62 
per cent. The net revenue was equal to 3.27 per cent. on 
the paid up capital, this comparing with 3.41 per cent. 
for the previous period, 4 per cent. for 1891 and 4.29 per 
cent. for 1881. An analysis of the reports of the leading 
English railway companies for the half year to June 
shows that few of them were helped materially by their 
passenger earnings, but from goods, materials and mis- 
cellaneous sources the companies did well enough. 


Some Dividends, 


The report of the consolidated firm of Guest, Keen 
& Nettlefolds shows that the profits for the period 
ended June 30, 1902, amount to £447,204, made up of 
12 months’ trading of Guest, Keen & Co. and 15 months’ 
trading of Nettlefolds. To this must be added the 
amount brought forward from last year, £110,843, mak- 
ing an available balance of £558,047. Deducting from 
this the debenture interest, interim dividends on prefer- 
ence and ordinary shares, &c., there remains a sum of 
£370,369, which the directors recommend should be ap- 
propriated as follows: To payment of a dividend on the 
preference shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
free of tax, for the six months ended June 30, 1902, 
£43,000; to payment of a dividend on the ordinary shares 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of tax, for 
the six months ended June 30, 1902 (making 10 per 
cent. for the year), £48,250; to carry to reserve, £150,000, 
and to carry forward a balance of £129,119. For the 
year ended June, 1901, a dividend of 10 per cent. was 
paid, £150,000 was placed to reserve, and £110,843 car- 
ried forward. Since then the company have absorbed 
Nettlefolds, who paid 20 per cent. dividends in 1900 
and 1901 and had a reserve fund of £240,000. 

The Midland Railway Carriage & Wagon Company, 
Limited, report a profit of £44,230, and pay a dividend 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the preference 
shares and 74% per cent. with a bonus of 10 shillings 
per share on the ordinary shares. This means a divi- 
dend on ordinary shares for the whole year of 12% per 
cent. Up to now this company have declined to amal- 
gamate with the large combine which I reported some 
months ago. On this point the chairman of the com- 
pany remarks that the combine have certainly not in- 
creased competifion. They regard the whole question, 
however, with an open mind and if pushed would, I 
think, amalgamate. 


Indian Demand and Output. 


The report on the trade of India for the year ending 
last March by Mr. O’Connor is full of interest to those 
who, like myself, have consistently urged commercial 
exploitation of this country, so rich both actually and 
potentially. The Belgian iron and steel sent to India 
are of inferior quality and much cheaper than that sup- 
plied from Great Britain. The following figures show 
exactly the extent of the trade done by India with 
Great Britain and Belgium: 








United 
Kingdom. selgium. 
Tons. Tons. 
I oss ce eae scale REREAD CweRe 8,550 30,931 
is ERA D wA eee EES 5,991 35,108 
Ghosts: and plates: FLOOR. 2.056 veccsvaaet 2,549 6,769 
DGG Sp Abhve bane eende oa6 be RR ewes 13,503 16,536 
Bes DV OIEOG, x.9. 0 ond ete dedvics es 43,746 197 
EK i Kaas a WKS olate @te ee sleek 11,532 cean 
PN Ea ica ode GRE Ck ween Ran cures 2,913 1,648 
PPC CTT ee. es eee 11,455 1,603 
Apes, WOTt GRE TOE IFOM. «2 ii cccccwccess 1,952 8,561 
Angle and channel steel............000:. 6.734 3.012 
Beams, pillars, girders, &c.: Iron........ 3.495 4 
GS Seven Abate bs Cale dwelt Vekite ened 7,598 11,281 
ic A Tee eT rere eT ee 15,002 196 
Nails, screws, rivets, &c., irom........... 3,073 3,481 
gk Se er 21,472 1,275 
Ce kD ee rer 6.581 23,154 
I bie bce dw Sk Gian aie Wb ee ee ale 166,14¢ 143.756 
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Importations of railway material or private account 
are not particularly encouraging, but this may be ex- 
plained by the increasing mileage constructed and 
maintained by the State itself. Importations of ma- 
terial by the State were large, amounting to uearly 
$12.000,000, while for private companies the figures 
slightly exceeded $5,000,000. On the question of the 
Indian Government purchases an interesting paper has 
been issued, showing correspondence between the vari- 
ous British locomotive firms dealing with the competi- 
tion between German and British manufacturers of 
railway locomotives. The correspondence was started by 
a letter from the Secretary of State for India, inclosing 
formal acceptances for tenders of locomotives. The 
letter sent by the secretary, after stating that the delay 
in accepting the tenders was due to a very serious doubt 
as to the right decision, says he received, from a firm 
of German manufacturers of the highest standing, ten- 
ders which, in respect of the passenger engines required, 
were more than 20 per cent. below British prices and, 
in respect of the goods engines, nearly 20 per cent. 
below. The date of delivery was, in respect of the 
passenger engines, 25 weeks earlier; and in respect of 
the goods engines, 13 weeks earlier than that which 
British firms named. Dubs & Co., the well known 
Glasgow engineers, who received the letter, promptly 
called together their fellow manufacturers. The re- 
sponse they made after consultation with their col- 
leagues covered a number of points, one of the most 
important being that the German firms estimated to 
use much cheaper materials, while their standard of 
workmanship and finish are much below their British 
competitors. In these circumstances it is naturally 
contended that the tenders were not fairly comparable, 
the British tender being for one class of locomotive, 
very costly to make, while the German tender was for 
another and lower class of locomotive, cheap to make 
and therefore cheap to buy. The Indian Governments 
reply to this communication contains in _ polite 
language a very serious warning. I quote part of it: 

“His Lordship desires me to observe that as to the 
advantageous nature of the German tenders in re 
spect of price and of the promise of early delivery 
there can be no question. On the other hand, he has 
certainly no wish to dispute the allegation that German 
work is inferior to British work in this particular line 
of manufacture, but this inferiority has not yet been 
proved by actual experience in India, still less has it 
been proved to be so great as to outweigh the very 
material advantage in point of cost and of the pros- 
pect of speedy delivery which would be gained by the 
acceptance of the foreign tender. He cannot avoid the 
conclusion that unless this difference in price and in 
the time required for the execution of orders is fully 
compensated for by the superior quality and durability 
of the article supplied, the possibility of confining orders 
for Indian locomotives to this country will be seriously 
imperilled.” 

Two final notes may be added to the foregoing points 
upon India. The number of coal mines in operation 
rose from 286 in 1900 to 427 in 1901. The Bengal pro- 
duction amounts to four-fifths of the total Indian out- 
put, a great stimulus being felt on account of the high- 
er prices in India, following the rise of the price in 
England. Since 1897 the output for all India has 
risen from 4,066,294 tons to 6,635,727 tons. The second 
point is that Mr. Tata, an Indian gentleman, is now in 
England, and will shortly be visiting both America and 
yermany, in connection with a concession he has ob- 
tained for working extensive and rich iron ores in 
the Lohara and Pepulgaon districts of the Central 
Provinces. It is stated on his authority that experi- 
ments for smelting iron ore in those districts, made 
some years ago, failed owing to the instability of the 
locally produced coal for coking. It is now stated that 
the difficulty as to smelting has been overcome, and 
that experts are agreed that when the industry is or- 
ganized in the Central Provinces the mines there will 
be second to none throughout the whole world. Lime- 
stone is available to an unlimited extent, while all the 
necessary assembling is within easy reach of the iron 
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ores. An attempt is being made to form a syndicate 

with a capital of over $3,000,000, and it is expected that 

a daily output of 300 tons of steel will be procurable. 
6. 


Trade Publications. 


Machine Tools.—The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool 
Company of Cincinnati have issued a catalogue describing 
their engine, turret and stud lathes, sliding bed gap lathes, 
universal milling machines, &c. Their standard lathe apron 
is of the geared type, doing away with worm and worm 
wheels. <AJl the feeds are reversed in the apron, and ar- 
rangements are made for dropping the rack pinion out of 
the rack, also for preventing the simultaneous engagement 
of the rod and screw feeds. All the gears are cut from the 
solid and the pinion gears are made from steel. All the 
studs are hardened and ground. Their taper attachment is 
of new design and is very rigid. It is changed from straight 
to taper work by simply moving a taper pin from one hole to 
another. The cross feed nut is never disconnected, and the 
compound rest can be moved by the screw when turning both 
straight and taper work. When extra heavy work is done 
the compound rest can be clamped to the taper attachment 
by a brace. By this arrangement all thrust is removed from 
the screw, insuring greater accuracy. The guide bar is 
graduated to taper per foot, and is clamped in position by 
two T slots. A graduated screw adjustment is provided for 
accurately setting the bar. When desired their regular en- 
gine lathes are provided with a turret on the carriage, which 
is made to interchange with the compound rest. This tur- 
ret is fitted with their patent locking pin, having a bearing 
on both sides of the locking ring, and is adjusted with a ta- 
per gib. All play and wear can be instantly taken up. 

Chucks.—The Skinner Chuck Company of New Britain, 
Conn., in their 1902 catalogue describe their lathe drill, 
planer and special chucks. Their 1901 pattern independent 
lathe chuck is the result of years of experience in manufac- 
turing chucks of this class. It embodies all the good quali- 
ties of the earlier patterns as well as important improve- 
ments which now appear for the first time. The design is 
pleasing and such as to insure strength, and the chuck is so 
nicely balanced that it may be run at any desired speed 
without fear of injury to the finest machinery. The jaws 
are made with a full nut from steel dropped forging, and are 
reversible in all sizes. They are ground on the steps in the 
chuck after having been case hardened. To reverse the jaws 
they are run off the screw at the center and turned end for 
end. The fine thread on the jaw screws gives this chuck a 
more powerful grip than is found in other makes. It is 
also furnished with solid reversible jaws, unless otherwise 
specified. Their universal geared scroll chucks are made 
with three or four jaws, and in sizes from 2 to 15 inches. In 
their universal lever scroll chucks the power .is applied di- 
rectly to the scroll plate by a lever of suitable length or by 
hand in the smaller sizes. 

Compressed Air in the New York Subway.—The 
Rand Drill Company, 128 Broadway, New York, have pre- 
pared a very handsome pamphlet of large size, copiously il- 
lustrated, showing the use to which compressed air is put in 
the subway now building in New York City. It is divided 
into parts treating, first, of the necessity for rapid transit 
in New York and its early history, and a general descrip- 
tion of the subway itself and what it is expected to accom- 
plish. Then follows an account of the part played by 
compressed air in carrying forward the work. While the 
scheme originally contemplated the construction of com- 
pressed air plants of large capacity and from which the 
power would be supplied to the subcontractors, this was 
abandoned and each contractor installed his own plant. 
There was need for power to run the cable ways, hoisting 
engines, rock drills, pumps, &e. This power, in some cases 
was for a time supplied by steam boilers located at various 
points of proximity to the work, but afterward compressor 
plants permitted a concentration of these boilers at conven- 
ient points for fuel facilities, &e. Then again the adapta- 
bility of the air plant to the modern riveting machine, the 
rock drill, pumps, hoisters, &c., was a strong argument in 
its favor. The various sections of the tunnel are briefly de- 
scribed and the outfits mentioned in detail. 

Kerosene Engines.—A pamphlet of the New York 
Kerosene Oil Engine Company, 31 Burling slip, New York. 
describes their kerosene oil motors. These engines have been 
thoroughly tested in actual practice and have been used 
with the highest satisfaction both in this country and 
abroad. For these engines the claims of absolute safety. 
great economy, simplicity, and even running are made. 

Pipe Tapping Machines.—A catalogue by the A. P. 
Smith Mfg. Company of Newark, N. J., deals with pipe fit- 
ting machines for making valve connections and for insert- 
ing corporation cocks, and also with their standard com- 
pression fire hydrant, with sliding frost case. The Smith 
tapping machine has been pronounced a most serviceable 
and economic water works tool by eminent hydraulic engi- 

neers, and is made in four sizes, which embrace all cast iron 
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pipe sizes from 2 to 48 inches inclusive. With these ma- 
chines connection can be made with water, oil, gas or steam 
mains, without reducing the pressure of any size not ex- 
ceeding the diameter of the main. 

The hammer tube cleaner, manufactured by the Cog- 
geshall Mfg. Company, 136 Liberty street, New York, re- 
moves the scale from the outside or water side of the tubes 
in tubular boilers by rapping on the inside. It can be op- 
erated by hand or compressed air. The blow of the ham- 
mer is light and rapid, and it does not injure the tubes. 
With this device a boiler can be cleaned in a few hours. 


Blowers.—A comprehensive catalogue by the American 
Blower Company of Detroit, Mich., considers their “ A. B. 
C.” pressure and volume blowers, which are composed almost 
entirely of steel. The housing of the pressure blower is of 
heavy annealed steel plate, so proportioned to the other parts 
as to give the maximum efficiency. The blast wheel is very 
strong and easy running. The hub and spider are of mal- 
leable iron and the blades and side plates of steel plate closely 
cold riveted with Norway rivets. Every wheel is accurately 
balanced before being mounted, insuring smooth running even 
at very high speeds. All the bearings of these fans and blow- 
ers are self aligning and self oiling, with large bearing sur- 
face, the length of the journal being over five times the diam- 
eter of the shaft. Both the boxes are closed with plugs, 
which center the shaft and prevent oil from running out at 
the end. The inner end is provided with a ring in the cast- 
ing of the box, which retains the oil. These blowers are fur- 
nished with either one or two pulleys, to comply with the re- 
quirements, and are designed especially for cupola work. 
These blowers are made in capacities from 300 to 8500 cubic 
feet per minute, and at pressures of 5 to 16 ounces. 

The American Air Compressor Works, 26 Cortlandt 
street, New York, have prepared a very neat catalogue in 
Danish for the use of their agent, Kay Dyhe, of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Descriptions are presented of their air lift pump- 
ing system, and a few of the American air compressors and 
governors. It also contains descriptive list and cut of the 
direct acting air compressor manufactured by the Union 


Steam Pump Company. 
or 


A report just issued from Washington by the Census 
Office shows a capital of $40,813,793 invested in the man- 
ufacture of locomotives in the 28 locomotive works re- 
porting for the United States in 1900. This represents 
the value of land, buildings, machinery, tools and imple- 
ments and the live capital utilized, but does not include 
the capital stock of any of the manufacturing corpora- 
tions engaged in the industry. The value of the products 
is returned as $35,209,048, to produce which involved an 
outlay of $10,899,614 for wages, $1,369,341 for miscel- 
janeous expenses, including rent, taxes, &c., and $20:- 
174,395 for waterials used, mill supplies, freight and 


fuel. 


Reports from Uniontown, Pa., state that the large de- 
mand for coke is stimulating development all over South- 
ern Fayette County. Taylor Brothers are said to be ar- 
ranging to open up a 400-acre tract, build 100 ovens and 
2 miles of railroad, near Searights. John C. Neff and 
others lave taken out a charter for a railroad to cost 
$120,000, and will spend $250,000 in developing a 350-acre 
tract near New Salem, with two coke plants, aggregating 
500 ovens. The Shamrock Coke Company are building 
50 ovens, the Oliver & Snyder Company are sinking a 
new shaft and building 300 ovens,and the Leckrone Coke 
Company of Uniontown are building 50 ovens. 


A night class will be formed at Cooper Union, New 
York, for the study of naval architecture, beginning on 
September 22. It will be under the direction of Alex- 
ander J. Maclean, professor of naval architecture at 
Webb’s Academy. Application may be made in person 
or by mail at the office of Cooper Union. Applicants 
should be familiar with elementary algebra and geom- 
etry. 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Company of Sydney, N. 
S., have ordered their fourth blast furnace lining from 
the Portsmouth & Kentucky Fire Brick Company of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, of whom they have also ordered sev- 
eral cargoes of steel works brick. 


Reports which lack confirmation are current to the 
effect that C. H. Halcomb, who recently retired from 
the presidency of the Crucible Steel Company of Amer- 
ica, is to build a new crucible steel plant in the vicinity 
of Buffalo. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Empire Steel & Iron Company, Catasauqua, Pa., have 
just completed extensive repairs to their Greensboro furnaces, 
N. C., and hope to get them in blast some time in September. 
The company have a large deposit of ore at Wilson Mills, N. C., 
from which place the Greensboro furnaces will draw their sup- 
ply. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Highland Iron & Steel 
Company, Terre Haute, Ind., the following officers were re- 
elected: Philip Matter, president; J. L. Smith, vice-president ; 
W. M. Meyers, secretary ; W. C. Ely, treasurer and general man- 
ager. 

The Chateaugay Ore & Iron Company, Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
will rebuild Standish Furnace, and expect to have it completed 
mext year. The furnace will be 60 x 12 feet, with three fire 
brick stoves, and will have a capacity of 100 tons of charcoal 
iron per day. 
& Co., Philadelphia, and the equipment will be furnished as fol- 
lows: Southwark Foundry & Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
the blowing engine; the Stirling Company, Chicago, bollers; 
Rarig Engineering Company, Columbus, Ohio, furnace and stove 
shells and iron work, and the Portsmouth & Kentucky Fire 
Brick Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, the linings. 

Peninsular Furnace of the Peninsular Iron Company, Detroit, 
Mich., which has been idle for nearly a year, has been leased 
for a term of years by the Peninsular Iron Mfg. Company, Lim. 
ited, who are thoroughly overhauling it, preparatory to going 
into blast in about 30 days. The stack is 42 x 9% feet, and has 
a capacity of about 30 tons of charcoal iron per day. Solon 
Burt is secretary and manager. 


The Alleghany Ore & Iron Company, Clifton Springs, Va., 
and New York, have purchased Buena Vista Furnace, Virginia, 
from the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company. The stack is 70 
x 16% feet, and has an annual capacity of 54,000 tons of foun- 
dry and chill cast basic pig iron. 


One of the National Stee) Company’s furnaces at Sharon, 
Pa., was damaged by an explosion August 24. It is stated that 
the stack has been forced to close down and will have to be par- 
tially relined. 


The organization of the Empire Iron & Steel Company, who 
are building a sheet plant at Niles, Ohio, has been completed by 
the election of the following officers: Wade A. Taylor, president 
and treasurer; Charles S. Thomas, vice-president and manager, 
and Jno. F. Odea, secretary. 


The United States Wire & Nail Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have voted to increase their capital stock from $200,000 to 


$300,000, to provide a larger working capital, as the company ‘ 


have made a number of improvements to their plant at Shouse- 
town and have branched out into a number of new lines. 


The Chester Iron & Steel Company started up their plant on 
Monday last, after a two weeks’ idleness. The new facilities 
added will now allow the works to run both a day and night 
shift. The plant is rushed with orders. 


The Sterlingworth Railway Supply Company, Philadelphia, 
have purchased a plot of ground adjoining the Frankford Forge 
Works, at Eddystone, Pa., and will soon award the contract for 
a large steel structure to be erected thereon. 


General Machinery. 


Cc. D. Marsh & Co., Williamsport, Pa., manufacturers of 


wood working machinery, have purchased the plant of F. Stutz- - 


man, which they expect to enlarge in the near future. 


Work of rebuilding the shop of the Rochester Machine Screw 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., which was destroyed by fire early 


in the year, is being pushed as rapidly as possible, and it is * 


expected that it will be in operation by October. The power Is 
furnished by a 120 horse-power Westinghouse compound engine. 


The Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., have built a large paper 
machine for the Riverside Fiber & Paper Company. The ma- 
chine is a mammoth affair, 200 feet in length, and between 15 
and 18 feet in hight. It is capable of being operated at very 
high speed, and with other improved equipment which is being 
added the Riverside Mill is assured of a great output. 


Final papers have been passed and the International Pneu- 
matic Tool Company of London, England, have been formally 
transferred to the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, 
Ill. As stated in these columns recently, the factory of the 
newly acquired company will be consolidated with the plant 
of the Chicago company in London, which has already been 
started. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounce that they are now quartered in their new plant, where 
they have greatly increased facilities for the manufacture of 
hoisting and conveying machinery, cement outfits, &c., besides 
superior shipping facilities by both rail and lake. The plant 
consists of two large three-story brick buildings, with two ele- 
vators, a building for structural iron and boiler work, and one 
for manufacturing and dressing buhrstones, besides an abun- 
dance of yard room with steam derricks for handling heavy 
dryers, tanks, boilers and engines. The equipment throughout 


The work is under the direction of F. C. Roberts | 
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is modern, including improved machinery, air compressors, with 
pneumatic drills and hammers, all driven with a 250 horse- 
power automatic engine. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
have received orders from the Jessop Steel Company of England 
for a considerable amount of direct current apparatus, and from 
the Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Company, Pittsburgh, for elec- 
trical equipment, including generators, motors and switchboards. 

foth of the purchasers are erecting new works, the former at 
Washington, Pa., and the latter at Barberton, Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have completed plans 
for the practical reconstruction of the Juniata locomotive shops, 
east of Altoona, Pa., that will increase the capacity 50 per cent. 


The reconstruction is already in progress and will be finished 
before the close of the present year. All of the departments of 
the plant are being added to, and by the beginning of the coming 
year at least 500 additional men wi!l be given employment. One 
of the plans of the engineers is the erection of a new frog and 
signal department. At present the signal werk for the company 
is largely done at the works of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany at Swissvale. ‘The enlarged plant will be able to take care 
of all the new work necessary for the Pennsylvania lines, it is 
said, the additions increasing the output at least by 60 more en. 
gines annually. 
Bollers, Engines, &c. 


The citizens of Weiser, Idaho, have voted to issue $40,000 
in bonds for an electric plant and water works, $33,500 of which 
will be used for the latter. Thomas E. Kelly is mayor and 
Stewart H. Travis, city clerk. 


The July sales of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, in- 
clude the American Steel & Wire Company, Pittsburgh, six pairs 
of vertical cross compound steeple type blowing engines, steam 
cylinders 46 and 86 x 60 inches, air cylinders 87 and 87 x 60 
inches and two vertical low pressure long cross head blowing 
engines, cylinders 80 and 87 x 60 inches; Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Iron Company, Buffalo, N. Y., four pairs of vertical cross 
compound steeple type blowing engines, steam cylinders 42 and 
80 x 60 inches, air cylinders 87 and 87 x 60 inches; Tonawanda 
Iron & Steel Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., one vertical 
long cross head type blowing engine, cylinders 42 and 84 x 60 
inches; Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Companj, 
Milwaukee, Wis., two vertical cross compound direct 
coupled engines, cylinders 28 and 60 x 48 inches; Lidgerwood 
Mfg. Company, New York, 18 x 36, 1890 frame Reynolds-Corliss 
engine ; McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, ver- 
tical cross compound direct connected Reynolds-Corliss engine, 
cylinders 15 and 32 x 36 inches; Griffin Wheel Company, Chl- 
cago, 16 x 42, 1890 frame Reynolds-Corliss engine; New Orleans 
Railway, New Orleans, La., two vertical cross compound direct 
connected engines, cylinders 38 and 80 x 60 inches; C. A. Mc- 
Donald, Chicago, two 1890 frame tandem compound Reynolds- 
Corliss engines, cylinders 14 and 26 x 42 inches; Studebaker 
Bros. Mfg. Company, South Bend, Ind., 32 x 12 independent air 
pump and condenser; Thos. Kent Mfg. Company, Clifton 
Heights, Pa., 84 x 18 Reynolds vertical boiler; Madero & Rincon, 
Gallardo, Lagos, Mexico, 14 x 36 girder frame Reynolds-Corliss 
engine and a 14 x 12 air pump and condenser; Omaha Water 
Company, Omaha, Neb., one 20,000,000-gallon vertical triple 
pumping engine; San Antonio Water Company, San Antonio, 
Texas, one 50,000,000-gallon vertical triple pumping engine; 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, two 438 horse-power Seder- 
holm boilers, with main shell 96 inches in diameter by 16 feet 
long, working pressure of 150 pounds per square inch; Ptar- 
migan Mines, British Columbia, 14 x 18 single Riedler express 
compressor, driven by 14 x 18 slide valve engine; Cia Minera De 
Piedras Verdes y Amexas, Mexico, 8 x 10 double cylinder single 
drum hoist and a 50 horse-power class “A” locomotive type 
boiler; one 22 x 42, two 20 x 42, one 22 x 36, one 18 x 48 and 
one 26 x 48, 1890 frame Reynolds-Corliss engine, and one 22 x 
42, one 18 x 42, one 14 x 36, one i0 x 30, one 20 x 42 and one 
18 x 36 girder frame Reynolds-Corliss engine for shipment to 
different parts of the country. 


Bids are asked until September 3 for engines, generators, &c., 
at the New York Reformatory, Elmira. G. L. Heins is State 
Architect, Albany, N. Y., and Charles F. Howard is president of 
the board. 

The increasing business of the Whitlock Coil Pipe Company, 
Hartford, Conn., manufacturers of feed water heaters, con- 
densers, coils and bends, makes it necessary for them to double 


the capacity of their plant, which has been running more or- 


less night and day for a greater part of the last two years. 
They are planning an addition, about 86 x 135 feet, to their 
pipe bending shop, and later on they expect to erect a two-story 
addition, about 50 x 75 feet, to the heater shop. 

Tonawanda, N. Y., will vote September 4 on a proposition to 
appropriate $30,000 for a new engine at the local pumping 
station. 

The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, are fur- 
nishing two 125 horse-power boilers to the Cadiz Electric Light 
& Power Company, Cadiz, Ohio, besides giving their power plant 
a general overhauling, and for the Sleepy Eye Milling Com- 
pany, Sleepy Eye, Minn., a complete oll filtering system. The 
company have In press a new general catalogue of some 686 
pages, which will be a complete exposition of illustrations, de- 
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scriptions and price-lists of general machinery and supplies. 
The book will be ready for delivery about September 1. 


Foundries. 


The Detroit plant of the American Shipbuilding Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have let contracts for the erection of a new 
foundry, 75 x 151 feet, of brick and steel, equipped with two 
cupolas, one 72 and one 42 inches, one 15-ton and one 40-ton 
electric traveling crane, and a smith and pattern shop, 49 x 
172 feet, of brick and steel, three stories. The cost of the two 
additions complete will be about $80,000. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Grand Rap- 
ids Malleable Company, held August 11 in the offices of the 
works at the Grand Trunk Junction, Edward Lowe, J. C. Holt, 
Henry Idema, L. H. Withey, Willard Barnhart and T. J. O’Brien 
were re-elected as the Board of Directors. It is expected that 
the board will later re-elect Edward Lowe as president, Henry 
Idema, vice-president; H. J. Hollister, treasurer; D. M. Ray, 
secretary, and L. C. Packham, manager. 

The Poughkeepsie Foundry & Machine Company, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., have purchased a property of about 10 acres on the 
north side of the city for the purpose of removal of their plant 
from the present location, where it has been since 1831, and 
which is now in the heart of the city. The new location is 


bounded on one side by the Central New England Railroad and ° 


on another side by the Poughkeepsie & Eastern Railroad, which 
will give excellent shipping facilities. They contemplate build- 
ing an up to date foundry, much larger than the old one, and 
are hoping to get a portion of it ready for occupancy before 
winter. Plans are now being prepared, and they will soon be 
in the market for some new foundry equipment. 

The Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., will erect 
a one-story concrete foundry on their property on Kent street, 
which they expect to have ready for operation within 60 days. 


Butidings and Bridges. 


The Modern Steel Structural Company of Waukesha, Wis., 
will furnish $53,000 worth of structural material for the new 
building which Swift & Co. are erecting at Chicago. This and a 
number of big railroad bridge contracts have necessitated the 
temporary working of a night shift, and the company report 
plenty of work in sight for the next six months. 

The bid of $57,500 of the Penn Erecting Company, Philadel- 
phia, has been accepted for the erection of the pattern shop and 
storehouse addition to the steam engineering department, 
League Island Navy Yard. The structure will be 65 x 103 feet, 
two stories, of brick, stone, terra cotta and steel construction. 


Pires, 
The Bridgeport Tube Works, Norristown, Pa., were recently 
destroyed by fire. The loss is about $10,000. 
The boiler shop of Robert Munroe & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was damaged $15,000 by fire recently. 


By the explosion of two steel digesters in the Delaware Pulp 
Mills of the Jessup & Moore Paper Company, at Wilmington, 
Del., August 20, the plant was damaged to the extent of $35,000. 


The plant of the Portland Iron & Steel Company, Portland, 


Maine, was destroyed by fire August 20. The loss is estimated © 


at about $100,000. 


The Fitzgerald Machine Works, Fitzgerald, Ga., were de-_ 


stroyed by fire last week, entailing a loss of $4000. 
Hardware. 
Irving W. Fox, Rochester, Minn., manufacturer of the Roch. 


ester and Clipper wood saws and Tornado tank pumps, is erect- . 


ing a new shop, which will be double the size of his former build- 
ing. He advises us that he has recently made shipments of his 
wood saws to North Carolina and New Mexico. 

J. A. Harps Mfg. Company, Greenfield, Ohio, are now making 
the Never Fail oil and gasoline cans, formerly manufactured by 
Eugene Arnott, the inventor, and his brother, J. S. Arnott. 
Since taking over the business the working force has been largely 
increased, so that the output of cans is much greater than for- 
merly. The demand, however, has kept up with the supply, and 
it looks as though a further addition to the company’s facilities 
would become necessary. 

Ohio Wringer & Lawn Mower Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
have been succeeded by the Ohio Wringer Company, who have 
just been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. The 


officers of the new company are George D. Leedle, president; . 


M. R. Harris, vice-president and treasurer, and C. C. Leedle, 
secretary. George D. Leedle will be superintendent and gen- 
eral manager of the concern, and Mr. Harris will have charge of 
sales. The company will discontinue the manufacture of lawn 
mowers, and will hereafter devote themselves entirely to making 
wringers. 

The Burns, Silver & Co., Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers 
of cabinet hardware, will enlarge their plant by the erection of 
an addition, 35 x 50 feet, to the foundry, and an addition; 20 x 
40 feet, to the boiler house. A new 150 horse-power boiler and 
engine will be installed, the former furnished by the Pacific 
Iron Works, Bridgeport, and the latter by the Rollins Engine 
Company, Nashua, N. H. 
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Johnston & Sharp Mfg. Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, have re- 
cently made extensive improvements in their factory, and now 
have double the floor space they formerly had. They have fur. 
ther added considerable new machinery. With these much-needed 
improvements the company will be able to keep up in good 
shape with the demand for their products and to furnish them 
more promptly than of late. 

The L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have under 
way an addition to their factory, and also one to their office, 
which have been necessitated by the constant increase in the 
demand for their edge tools, machine knives, &c. 


Miscellaneous. 


Frank 8. Betz & Co., manufacturers of surgical instruments, 
Chicago, are planning the construction of an addition to their 
factory at Summerdale, Ill. The building will be three stories 
high, with 100 x 400 feet ground dimensions, of mill construc- 
tion, and cost $100,000. A small part of the building will be de 
voted to showing apparatus used by the medical profession in 
the treatment of diseases. * 

The John Clayton Plow Works, Minneapolis, Minn., whose 
plant was recently destroyed by fire, will probably rebuild in 
that city and not elsewhere, as reported. 


The Inter-State Car Company, Indianapolis, Ind., have in- 
corporated under the same name. Their plant has been In oper-. 
ation for several years under the management of John Groff, who 
is president of the new company. FE. H. Darrach Is treasurer. 


The J. A. Fay & Egan Company and the Lane & Bodley Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, are planning the erection of a building 
upon the site of their Bond Hill factories for the benefit of the 
workmen employed. It will be a combined boarding-house and 
restaurant and will take the place of objectionable resorts 
which usually spring up in the vicinity of large manufacturing 
plants. 

The Moore Plow & Implement Company, Greenville, Mich., 
have increased their capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 

The Patton Paint Company, Milwaukee, Wis., are erecting a 
large plant in Newark, N. J., which will be equipped throughout 
with the most improved appliances. 





OBITUARY. 


SAMUEL KtotTz, vice-president of the Riley-Klotz 
Mfg. Company, Newark, N. J., died at his country home, 
in Hackettstown, N. J., August 23, after a lingering ill- 
ness. He was born in German Valley, N. J., February 
29, 1844. During the Civil War he was a captain in the 
First New Jersey Volunteers and was afterward pré- 
moted to Major of the Second Regiment. He removed 
to Newark in 1869. In 1885 President Cleveland ap- 
pointed him Collector of Internal Revenue for the Fifth 
District of New Jersey. He was president of the Fra- 
ternal Building & Loan Association and a director of 
several telephone and electric light companies. In 1892 
he was appointed a member of the Board of Street and 
Water Commissioners. Major Klotz was also prominent 
in secret societies and other beneficiary organizations. 
He is survived by a widow and three children. 


RICHARD LACEY, secretary of the United Copper Com- 
pany, died on August 15, at his summer home, Quogue, 
L. I. Mr. Lacey was born in Middletown, Conn., in 
1846. For many years he was engaged in the business 
of importing East India products. Some years ago he 
became interested in the copper business with his 
nephew, F. Augustus Heinze, and recently assisted in 
the organization of the United Copper Company. 

Roy H. Smiru, the founder and principal owner of 
the Ithaca Gun Works, died August 15, at his home 
in Ithaca, N. Y., of cancer of the stomach. Mr. Smith 
was 56 years of age. 

ee 

The Ontario Power Company will be allowed to con- 
struct a temporary cofferdam in the vicinity of Dufferin 
Islands, Canadian side. at Niagara Falls, in order that 
their construction work in connection with the develop- 
ment of power under their franchise may go rapidly 
forward, Tiuis permission has been granted by the On- 
tario Cabinet, Hon. Richard Harcourt, acting Premier, 
pointing out that the work, over which a dispute had 
arisen, would be of a provisional nature, the removal of 
which could be directed by the commissioners of Vic- 
toria Park at any time. A permanent structure will be 
placed inside the temporary work, and the latter must be 
removed not later than June 1, 1903. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 








There has been no improvement in the handling of 
Coke by the railroads and the outlook for the furnaces 
which depend upon a distant supply is very discourag- 
ing. When fall movement begins seriously in grain 
and in general lines there promises to be a very general 
car shortage, which will be added to when the anthra- 
cite strike is over by the fact that much coal will have 
to be hauled by rail which usually goes to consumers 
by canal, 

The scarcity of spot Pig Iron continues very acute 
and is only partially relieved by arrivals of foreign Pig 
Iron. After the recent rush to place orders for im- 
portation the market has quieted down somewhat, and 
we do not hear of any large transactions. For the 
time being the reports from the other side indicate a 
somewhat firmer market. 

There has been less contracting for domestic Pig Lron 
for 1903 delivery, largely because the leading producers 
are avoiding further commitments. 

In the Steel market interest centers on the develop- 
ments in foreign Steel. 


Billets 


During the recent break in 
the 


vicinity of $27.50, ex ship, duty paid, both the seaboard 


foreign made in 


some heavy sales were 
and the interior markets taking some good sized blocks. 
There is further large inquiry, but buyers’ views do 
not appear to be much above $27 or $27.25, at which 
business may be put through. These prices put the 
finishing mills in a somewhat better position as com- 
pared with the works who control material back to 
the Pig Iron or the Ore, or who are working on sliding 
scale contracts for Steel based on official Pig Lron prices. 

The report has been going the rounds that a large 
modern shipyard on the Delaware has purchased 80,000 
tons of foreign Plates and Shapes. It appears that the 
shipyard referred to has been investigating the question 
of building ships in competition with foreign yards and 
has secured options as a basis to bid for work, the for- 
eign material of course being imported under drawback 
arrangements. The matter is interesting, as our Phila- 
delphia correspondent puts it: “It may be that the day 
is not far off when the British flag will float over vessels 
made in America.”’ Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
it throws a side light on the outlook for keeping the 
Atlantic Coast yards busy on domestic business. 

The 


branch of rolling stock and equipment. 


railroads continue to buy heavily in every 
Further orders 
for Stee] Rails have been placed and additional tonnage 
is in sight. It is stated that the associated mills now 
bave orders aggregating 1,150,000 tons for 1903 delivery 
The bridge builders, too, are booking tonnage. Two of 
the Western systems are now negotiating for an aggre- 
gate of 29,000 tons for 1903. . In the lighter branches the 
fall trade, whick ought to be felt now, is not yet in evi- 


dence in the expected strength and volume. 


[RON 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Deciines in Italics. 
\ 1 nth and one year previous 
Aug. 27,Aug. 20,July 30,Aug. 28, 
iG IRON: 1902 1902. 1902. 1901. 
Foundry Vig No. 2, Standard, 
*hiladelphia 3 *$22.00 *$22.00 $22.00 $14.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

Cincinnati a4 aahere ck #20.25 *20.25 20.75 13.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chiecago*22.00 22.0) 21.00 15.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... *21.75 *21.50 21.75 15.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh... . *20.75 *20.75 21.00 13.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago*26.00 *26.00 25.50 17.00 

BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh... 31.00 31.00 32.00 24.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia. . 28.00 28.50, 28.75 26.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 29.60 81.00 31.00 + ean 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh. 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.50 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


18.50 18.50 18.50 3.00 
21.50 21.50 21.25 16.50 
24.50 24.50 24.50 20.50 
24.09 24.00 24.50 19.00 
21.00 21.00 21.00 1650 
mn. §=20.00 21.00 16.50 
8.00 18.00 19.00 12.00 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago 
O. Steel Rails, 
©. Iron Rails, 
O. Iron Rails, 


Philadelphia... 
NT eee 
Philade!phia... 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.92 1.92 1.95 1.60 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago. . 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.60 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater........... j 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater........ ee 2.25 2.35 2.25 1.75 
Angles, PItCtabureh.. ..ccccvces 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh 2.12% 2.15 2.10 2.05 
Skelp, Sheared, Pittsburgh 2.15 ; 2.15 2.10 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.... >. 90 2.90 2.90 3.75 
Rarb Wire, f.o.b., Pittsburgh > 90 > 2.90 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b., Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.30 
Ce Te, Been die eee are wee 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
METALS: 

Copper, New York 11.50 1150 11.75 16.50 
Gpeiter, BG LOW. «. occcves 5.20 5.20 5.05 3.80 
eS ee. er 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.37 
Lead, St. Louis...... 3.97% 3.97% 3.971% 4.25 
Fe TO ROO ois ve enna: es 27.30 28.30 28.10 25.50 
Antimony, Hallet, New York... 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.50 
po ee ere 40.00 40.00 40.00 60.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

Ce eee 4.19 4.19 4.19 


* For 1903. 





Chicago. 


FIsHEeR BurItpinc, August 27, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—aAs far as the volume of actual sales is con- 
cerned, the Pig Iron market during the week may be said to 
have been dull, but viewed from the standpoint of inquiry 
there has been as much activity as ever. Were the Iron 
available, either for the current year or for 1903 delivery, 
the volume of business would have been considerable. As 
it is there is much scurrying to obtain Iron for shipment 
during the next few months, and wherever it has been possi- 
ble to obtain appreciable supplies higher prices have pre- 
vailed, No. 1 Southern Iron having sold as high as $25 
at furnace, Birmingham, equivalent to $28.65, Chicagag 
while No. 2 has sold within $1 of No. 1. But the most ur- 
gent demand has been for Silvery Iron, with sales ranging 
from $30 to $32 for quick shipment. For delivery during 
the second quarter of 1903 some contracts have been closed 
on the basis of previous prices, but all told the volume of 
business would not aggregate over 15,000 tons, and probably 
less. The largest sale of the week was 3000 tons of No. 1 
Southern Foundry at $19, Birmingham, for delivery in 
April, May and June, 1903. Three-fourths of this amount 
has been for Northern grades, but at the close it is 
difficult, almost impossible, to duplicate contracts of 10 days 
ago. The scarcity of Coke continues to be the most im- 
portant feature, furnaces and foundries alike being in daily 
need and expecting almost any hour to be compelled to stop. 
Concerning foreign Iron little of interest comes to the sur- 
face, but that a number of foundries in the Central West 
are receiving aid through this source is certain. If ample 
supplies of Scotch and German brands can be obtained at 
reasonable prices the outlook may not be so serious for con- 
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sumers as the sold-up condition of both Northern and South- 
ern domestic furnaces would indicate. The following are 
the nominal prices current for the first half of 1903: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............- $26.00 to $27.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1.......... 22.50 to 23.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2.........-. 22.00 to 22.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3.........- 21.50 to 22.00 
Lent DOOR. TGs Decne ws.nso0sevnses 23.00 to 23.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 25.00 to 26.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 22.60 to 23.00 
ee ee i a re 21.90 to 22.40 
ee Oe eee eer 21.15 to 21.65 
Southern Coke, No. 8.000 0sc0cccdcws 20.65 to 21.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 21.65 to 22.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 21.15 to 21.65 
PE WOR wens ues sen seedeeenes 20.15 to 20.65 
Southern Gray Forge.......csceseooe 19.65 to 20.15 
ENED OMNOEEIOGs 55k 0 o0's 6 vs'bacraens 19.65 to 20.15 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

SS Se Se ry ee 25.00 to 26.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 26.50 to 27.00 
BEGUICRDIC TRODUBTRET..w cc sccceccscces 23.00 to 24.00 
Standard TWOMWOMeE?. «ooo. ccscccsces. 25.00 to 26.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

S to & per cont. Bilicon...... ..2ce0s 27.00 to 28.00 


Bars.—There is much difficulty in obtaining the exact 
condition of the market for Iron Bars in this section. The 
high prices prevailing for Scrap, notwithstanding the out- 
look for a more ample supply within a month or two, make 
rolling mills a unit in an endeavor to obtain more renumera- 
tive prices. Every mill, both East and West, is endeavoring 
to obtain 1.95c., Chicago, or 1.80c., base, Pittsburgh. Very 
little business seems to be secured at this price, however. 
Some mills in the Central West are offering to sell at 1.85c. 
at the mill without attracting much business, while others 
are offering to sell at 1.95c., delivered at Missouri River 
points, equivalent to 1.80c. at the mill. At the same time 
some sales are reported at 1.90c. and even 1.95c. for single 
car lots, Chicago. Under the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that buyers are unsettled, but there is a more active 
inquiry all along the line, with some important business pend- 
ing. There is also an increased demand for Soft Steel Bars, 
vehicle and agricultural manufacturers being again in the 
market. The following are the prices current: Bar Iron, 
1.80c. to 1.85c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; Hoops, 
2.10c. to 2.25¢.; Angles, 1.85c. to 1.95c., base, mill shipment. 
The demand from store has continued active, with the fol- 
lowing prices readily realized: Bar Iron sells at 2.25c., 
Soft Steel Bars at 2c. to 2.25c., Angles at 2.50c. and Hoops 
at 2.50c. 

Structural Material.—<An increased demand has been 
experienced for all kinds of Shapes, especially for October 
and November delivery. Independent domestic mills which 
are in a position to make early shipments are selling readily 
in 1000 to 2000 ton lots, and further orders of importance 
are being placed for foreign material on the basis of 2c. to 
2.15¢c. for Beams and Angles, Chicago. There has also been 
an improved inquiry for next year’s delivery, and two or- 
ders—one of 2000 and one of 3000 tons—have been placed 
for delivery during the first half of next year. Domestic 
Steel mill shipment is firm, as follows: Beams, Channels 
and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches 
and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 
1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 1.75c. to 1.85¢. The 
demand from store has been active, with the following prices 
readily obtained: Beams and Channels from local yards are 
quotable at 2.50c. to 3.50c., Angles at 2.50c. to 3.50¢., Tees 
at 2.55c. to 3.50c., but premiums are often paid over these 
prices for special sizes wanted immediately. 


Plates.—The demand has increased rather than other- 
wise, giving the mills little opportunity to make headway 
against orders booked, and full prices are readily obtained 
as follows: Tank Steel, %4-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 
2.25c.: Flange, 1.85c. to 2.85¢c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 2.50c. 
Sales from store keep stocks well sold up, the following 
prices prevailing: Tank Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 2.30c. 
to 2.50c.: Tank Steel, No. 8, 2.45c. to 2.55¢.; Flange, 2.40c. 
to 2.75c., all f.o.b. warehouse, Chicago. 


Sheets.—There has been quite an increased demand for 
Light Sheets; and Heavy Sheets, as heretofore, have sold 
well at full prices. Even Galvanized Sheets are selling a lit- 
‘tle more readily, but the market for the latter is heavy and 
weak. Quotations are as follows: No. 27 Black Sheets, 3.25c., 
mill shipment; from Chicago, small lots from store, 3.45c. to 
3.55¢. Mill shipment Galvanized Sheets sell at 4.05c. to 
4.15c., net, and small lots from store are sold at 4.55c. to 
4.65¢. for No. 27. 


Cast Pipe.—There are one or two municipal contracts 
pending, but none closed during the week. Sales of sizes run- 
ning from 4’s to 8’s to private water and gas companies, how- 
ever, have continued fair, and the market has remained firm 
at full prices, in sympathy with the strong market for Pig 
Iron. Manufacturers quote for the open market as follows: 
4-inch, $35.75 to $36; 6-inch, $33.75 to $34: S-inch and up- 
ward, $33. Gas Pipe, $1 per ton higher than Water, f.0.b. 
Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe.—There has been a fair order derhand, 
but the market has been somewhat weaker in tone, inde- 
pendent mills being reported to have cut prices in some in- 
stances. Quotations, however, remain as follows, random 
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lengths, Chicago: Black, % to % inch, 56% off; % to 12 
inches, 6344 off; Galvanized, % to %4 inch, 43% off; % to 
12 inches, 50% off. 

Boiler Tubes.—There has been a moderate degree of 
activity, and prices have continued firm as follows for mill 
shipment : 


Steel. Iron. 
ee a ee ee 42% 39 
1% to 2% inches.......cceesseeses 5544 38 
See £0 DB PRGRGR ccc recs ev essesvense 61 ; 48 
6 inches ONG. TALSOE vc 064s ccs tens oe 55% 38 


The demand from store has been fair, and the market has 
been firm as follows: 


SG Sk Ss ie ks Wo eames ed ecea e's 35 35 
10 AG GG MID Seow nccawenanwess 4714 32% 
2% to 5 faches aia ica aN Aaah 55 42% 
6 inches and larger......sesceseees 47% 


Merchant Steel.—Some of the independent mills making 
Tool Steel, Agricultural Steel and Open Hearth Spring Steel 
are reported to have succeeded in catching up with old con- 
tracts, and are now in the market for new business. The 
demand, too, is increasing, and the market has remained 
steady as follows for mill shipment: Smooth Finished Ma- 
chinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.95c. to 
2.10c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.65c. to 2.75c.; Toe Calk, 
2.25c. to 2.40c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 50 off in carload lots. 
Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 6l4ce. to 
7c. for mill shipments; specials, 12c. upward. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—There is evidence that rail- 
roads have far from supplied their wants for next year, but 
only small contracts have been consummated during the week. 
One lot of 10,000 tons was placed by an Indiana road and 
15,000 tons by the Big Four for Standard Sections, to be de- 
livered during the first, second and third quarters of 1903. 
Official quotations continue firm at $28 for Standard and $27 
for second quality at the mill. Light Sections are readily 
disposed of whenever offered at $32 to $45 per ton, according 
to weight and time of delivery. There is no decrease in the 
demand for Track Supplies, which remain firm as follows: 
Splice Bars or Angle Bars, 2c.; Spikes, 2.50e.; Track Bolts, 
with Hexagon Nuts, 3.10c. to 3.45c.; Square Nuts, 2.95c. to 
3.10¢e. 

Billets.—Much lower prices are being paid in the Central 
West for foreign Billets, but the only sale of moment dur- 
ing the week is that of 1000 tons equivalent to about $29.60, 
Chicago, for delivery at a Michigan point. Some of the for- 
eign Steel which was purchased two or three months since 
has been delivered in Chicago during the past ten days. There 
is a better demand for domestic Billets, but the market is 
weaker, in sympathy with the foreign product, and only small 
sales of domestic Open Hearth Forging Billets have been 
made, at $35 to $40, according to analysis, buyer and time of 
delivery. 

Old Material.—While there have been freer offerings of 
heavy material, the general condition of the market has been 
unchanged, there being a good demand from the mills, and 
full prices have been obtained for nearly all kinds. It is 
pointed out that while about 100,000 tons of Scrap will be 
reclaimed from wrecked railroad cars only a small portion of 
this will come into the open market, as the Wheels and Jour- 
nals, as well as Rods and Bolts, will doubtless be used by the 
car shops of the railroads to whom the cars belong. How- 
ever, there will be some increase in the supply for the open 
market not before regarded as available. The offerings of 
Old Iron Rails have been much larger, the railroads demand- 
ing $26, but there are few buyers, if any, over $25. Three 

thousand tons of Relaying Rails have been sold at about 
$30.50 for fall delivery. The following are the prices current 
per gross ton: 


ee Rs oes ao. heed hee cae $24.50 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed iengths....... 18.50 to. 19.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 23.50 to 24.50 
i OT ee oo ere 30.50 to 31.50 
ee ee ae ee 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.00 to 18.50 
SURE TONED SACs ar vectewsees beet 15.50 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
i. OS Are $22.50 to $22.75 
I in os nai ww bie: sehen 25.00 to 26.00 
ge “By | Gs ees eee 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 Batiroad Wroumnt.. ...-csccse 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............ 18.50 to 19.00 
te aan i ta hy Sac ie ci te. ws 19.00 to 20.00 
ee ere ee eer a 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 15.00 to 15.50 
Iron Axle Turnings....... ae 14.50 to 15.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 14.50 to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 14.00 to 14.25 
i er oh ae now alge Oka ek ae oe 10.25 to 10.75 
Go, U8 Eee es eee 10.25 to 10.75 
De Re eee ++. 14.50to 15.00 
SS es I is 56's A cw 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 12.90 to 12.50 
ES BOT eee 16.25 to 16.75 
Agricultural Malleable............... 15.00 to 15.50 


Metals.—No improvement has taken place in the market 
for Copper, and the demand has been only moderate for 
Ingot. Lake is held at 12c. in car lots and 12\4c. to 12%e. 
in a jobbing way. Pig Lead has remained firm, with light 
offerings and an active demand at 4.05c. for 50-ton lots and 
4.07\4c. in carload lots. Sheet Zinc has sold well, and re- 
mained firm at 6'4c. in carload lots and 6.65c. in lots of 600 
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lbs. Old Metals have been in fair demand, with Zinc firm 
and Copper and Brass easy. Prices are as follows: Heavy 
Cut Copper, 10%,¢.; Red Brass, 10%c.; Copper Bottoms, 
9%, ¢.; Lead Pipe, 3.80c. ; Zinc, 3.65c. 

Coke.—The little Foundry Coke that has reached Chi- 
cago during the past week, which has not been applied on 
contracts, has commanded $8 to $8.50 per ton, either for Con- 
nellsville 72-hour Coke or West Virginia Coke, on track. 





Philadelphia. 


Forrest BurLpine, August 26, 1902. 

The stringency in Pig Iron shows no abatement. Con- 
sumers are pretty well to the end of their tether, and are 
largely dependent on the day to day receipts. The situation, 
trying as it is, has little in prospect to indicate better con- 
ditions, but the reverse. Besides the fuel scarcity there is 
now looming up the probability of a total inadequacy of 
transportation facilities. There is already what amounts 
to a complete blockade in many places. Miles upon miles 
of cars are on the sidings waiting for a chance to unload, 
but the trackage and terminal facilities are so restricted 
that it is impossible to get either in or out of many of the 
large mills without considerable delay. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, or both, the call for rolling stock to move the 
crops will be the heaviest on record, which still further com- 
plicates matters, but the worst of all is, that the strike in 
the Anthracite regions will divert Coal tonnage from the 
water routes to the railways. Even if the strike was set- 
tled immediately it would be too late to make heavy ship- 
ments by water, and as stocks are reduced to a minimum, 
the Coal tonnage by rail will necessarily be greater than 
ever before. Prospects for increasing the output at the 
furnaces are therefore extremely doubtful, and if the pres- 
ent rate of production can be maintained it will have to be 
by good management. Foreign material is being secured 
on favorable terms, and as there will be an immense demand 
for shipping to carry our agricultural products, it furnishes 
a basis for low rates of freight inward. It is not unlikely 
that Pig Iron will be brought in at a 4 to 6 shilling freight, 
which, under present conditions, is a piece of rare good 
fortune to consumers on the Atlantic seaboard. The Eu- 
ropean markets are stiffening a little, but there is no reason 
to expect any material advance, although they recognize that 
the American demand has saved them from a bad slump. 
Some extremely low quotations have been made during the 
past day or two, particularly for Steel, which can be laid 
down here duty paid at $4 to $5 less than for American 
Steel. Heavy purchases have been made of nearly all kinds 
of materials, and arrivals during the fall and winter months 
will no doubt be of great importance. The statement which 
has been widely circulated that 60,000 to 80,000 tons of 
Plates and Shapes have been purchased by a local shipyard 
is based on the idea that vessels will be built here to sail 
under the British flag. Some consideration has been given 
to this matter, but nothing definite has been done so far. 
The drawback in the duty, which could be had in a case af 
that kind, gives it an air of probability, and it may be 
that the day is not far off when the British flag will float 
over vessels “ made in America.” 

Pig Iron.—There is no change in the Pig Iron situa- 
tion, except that the metal seems to be scarcer and new 
business more difficult to arrange. Furnaces, as a rule, have 
sold so far ahead that they are afraid to increase their lines, 
although there are some who on long deliveries are dis- 
posed to take their chances, providing that the buyers are 
first class, but they pick their trade. There is a handsome 
margin at present prices, and although a big demand is ex- 
pected, it is thought that by next spring conditions will be 
so changed that the output will be greatly increased. Mean- 
while receipts from abroad are likely to be large, and in 
the long run will ease the market considerably. It is not 
alone the imports of Pig Iron that must be taken into con- 
sideration, but the tonnage of Scrap is very heavy, and 
Steel, finished or partly finished, is in the aggregate very 
important. For the present, however, there is nothing in 
sight likely to affect. the market adversely. Desirable brands 
of Pig Iron are bound to be scarce for months to come, and 
although a good deal of foreign iron will come in, there 
will not be enough to affect prices, except as a check to in- 
ordinate advances. Prices abroad are a little stiffer than 
they were a week ago, but this is offset by lower freights, so 
that sales are made at about the same prices as for some 
time past. Cargo lots c.i.f. at about $19 for Middlesboro 
No. 3, small lots, $20 to $20.50; alongside or delivered in 
buyers’ yards, $21 to $21.50. Scotch Iron ranges from 
$22.50 to $23.50, and American at about the same figures 
as quoted in our last, for city or nearby deliveries during 
the first half of next year (with a premium of $1 to $1.50 
per ton on this year’s deliveries) : 


i ST EN 6 oo do Ke becetéuwenwe $23.50 to $24.50 
Se 2 4. Ar ere ee ee 22.00 to 22.50 
ia Ca ta knee ks OVE ahede ees 21.00 to 22.00 
Standard Gray Forge...........-+++. 20.50 to 21.00 
NN tie rele Me cise. ie 8a eet oe Malai Awe 20.50 to 21.00 
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Low Phosphorus 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 3 Middlesboro ; Prompt shipments{ 21.00 to 21.50 
Scotch Irons or spot | 22.50 to 23.50 
_Billets.—There is a considerable amount of dickering 
going on in foreign Steel, and large sales are liable to be 
closed at any moment. There are sellers at lower figures 
than $28, c.i.f. duty paid, bids being made at about $1 less, 
with a probability of sales at a medium figure. 


Plates.—There is a good demand, with prospects that the 
utmost capacity of the mills will be required during the re- 
mainder of the year. The car shortage and inadequate ter- 
minal facilities hamper many of the mills, but in spite of 
that a large output is being made, all of which is taken as 
quickly as it can be shipped. Reports are around that heavy 
purchases for a Delaware shipyard have been made in Eu- 
rope. It is not unlikely that inquiries and possibly options 
may have been secured, with the idea of building ships to sail 
under a foreign flag, but that is believed to be all there is in 
it at the present time. The rebate in duty in a case of that 
kind would be an important item, and it is, not unlikely that 
business in that direction may materialize in the not very 
distant future. Quotations are firm and unchanged at last 
week’s figures—viz.: Small lots, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; carload lots 
and upward, 44-inch and thicker, 2c. to 2.05¢c.; Universals, 
2c. to 2.05c.; Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; Fire Box, 2.25c. to 
2.30c.; Marine, 2.30c. to 2.35c.; Charcoal Plates, C. H. No. 1, 
244c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange, 3c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange Fire 
Box, 3%c. 


Structural Material.—There is no special change to 
note in this department, although it ig still difficult to get 
prompt deliveries. As noted last week, however, the situation 
has been relieved somewhat by the better deliveries on back 
orders, which, in connection with foreign material, makes 
the market comparatively easy. Prices for Angles, Beams, 
&e., are about 1.72c. to 1.80c. for deliveries without guaran- 
tee as to date, but for prompt shipments 2.25c. to 2.35c. is 
about as well as can be done for carload lots and upward. 


Bars.—There is a pretty good demand for Bars, and 
most of the mills are quite well supplied with work for the 
next month or six weeks. Prices are steady, first-class busi- 
ness is taken at 1.92c. to 1.95c., some mills quoting as high 
as 2c. for Refined Iron, carload lots as a minimum. Steel 
Bars, 1.80c. to 2c.; in some cases more than 2c. is paid for 
immediate shipments. 

Sheets.—Business in thin Sheets is still somewhat quiet, 
but the mills are running full, and have good prospects for 
marketing their entire output before the close of the season. 
Prices easy on large orders and for Best Sheets as follows 
(Common one-tenth to two-tenths less): Nos. 10 and 12, 
2.30¢. to 2.40c.; No. 14, 2.50c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.70c.; Nos. 
18-21, 3c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.10c.; No. 28, 3.30c. 

Old Material.—The demand is quite active, and desir- 
able lots are readily taken at satisfactory prices. Bids and 
offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


Cages en I eb ao bind cae ea eee $21.50 to $22.00 
ek er er re 20.50 to 21.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 27.50 to 29.00 
Oe ree 26.00 to 27.00 
Ce Ee ME iat eaddaecne ae chewed 24.00 to 25.00 
wt er eee 29.00 to 30.00 
COR) Ge WN vebstcdecuadecsnewes 20.00 to 21.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 23.00to 24.00 
Se BN ac ds a ie 8 te wae ie ala ee 19.00 to 20.00 
BEGEMIBNGEFY CORE... ces cccccccccccccce 19.00 to 20.00 
HO. DS Eiet BOtGD ce i ps ceesesiecuss 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 2 Light Scrap (Ordinary)........ 15.00 to 16.00 
bison re 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 18.00 to 18.50 
CUBE TROUMIRK ood ScGeceseekes Visitas 10.00 to 10.50 





Cincinnati. 


Firth AND MAIN Sts., August 27, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Except for narrowing lines and more limited oppor- 
tunities the Pig Iron market, both North and South, is 
practically unchanged from what it has been for the last 
few weeks. Generally speaking prices are practically un- 
changed from last week. This is so almost absolutely in 
regard to deliveries for 1903, but of course nearby deliveries 
are still very irregular and each sale being regulated by the 
peculiar circumstances which environ it. From all quarters 
come stories of hardships which the furnaces are under- 
going, and which tend in one way or the other to reduce 
the output. In this connection it is announced with what 
definite authority is not known exactly that the La Follette 
Iurnace will start its fires on September 8. As yet no an- 
nouncement has been made as to who will handle this Iron 
in this field. If it was really believed that this furnace, on 
or about that date, would actually commence making Iron 
for the market there would be no ordinary interest mani- 
fested in its movements. The general tendency of the 1903 
market is to hardness, though, owing to the fact that most 
of the furnaces are practically sold up for the first six 
months and the offerings as a rule now small and scattering, 
the price has not advaneed materially beyond the quotation 
of a week ago. Of spot Iron we hear of but very little of 
the higher grades selling or offering, and the basis of what 
sales there are just as given in the quotations. We are. 
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however, told of comparatively liberal offerings of No. 4 
Foundry on the basis of $19.50, Birmingham, some No. 3 
Foundry for September and October delivery, on the basis 
of $20, Birmingham, and Gray Forge, on the basis of $18. 
For next year’s delivery we have a quotation of Ohio Silvery 
8 per cent. Silicon for delivery after January 1 on the basis 
of $26 at furnace. Freight rate from Hanging Rock district 
is $1.10 and from Birmingham $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, for 1902 delivery, as follows: 


Bowtie see, Os Bas css Hecsamewve $24. 25 to $26.25 
Bomteee LOGS, FO: Bands ccs cesvecds 23.75 to 25.75 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 22. 75 to 24.50 
Bemeere Ce, PO. Sin cc cccccvcscnss 22. 25 to 22.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft..... Lessee 24.25 to 26.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 23.75 to 25.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge..........+- 20.25 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled. .......cc.e00- 20.25 to 20.75 
Be BPE, TO Be boc ee vin on 06 6004 26.10 to 26.60 
Cie BVOET, Dies Be 0.6.5.5 sns.0 0 soarenvs 25.85 to 26.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... 26.10 to 26.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 25.60 to 26.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........+++- 25.10 to 25.60 


Car Wheels and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
OOO $26.75 to $27.75 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 26.00 to 26.25 
Quotations for first six months of 1903, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
the buyer to assume freight difference which may exist at 
time of shipment, are as follows: 


a Bl ere ee $20.75 to $21.50 
Pn Ch CO Be pas cce senses ee 20.25 to 21.00 
NE COUR, OR, isn sn owe a nnee ben's 19.75 to 20.50 
Southern Coke, Py Ah. ahaa as 904s ee be 19.25 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge..........- 19.25 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, A aa 19.25 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, er eee 20.75 to 21.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 20.25 to 21.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 24.10 to 24.60 
Lake Superior Cuke, No. 2............ 23.60 to 24.10 


Old Material.—The market is a little weaker than it 
was eight days ago, though the loss in price is comparative- 
ly small. We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, $20.75 to $21 per 
net ton; Cast Scrap, $15.50 to $16 per gross ton; Iron Rails, 
$24 to $24.50, gross; Steel Rails, long, $24 to $24.50, gross; 
Steel Rails, short, $18.50 to $19, gross; Iron Axles, $27.75 
to $28.25, net; Car Wheels, $20.75 to $21, gross. 

Plates and Bars.—The market, while fairly active, is 
regarded as a little weak, though quotations are unchanged. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 
1.92c., with half extras. Less than carload lots, 2.02c., with 
full extras. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, August 25, 1902. 

Iron Ore.—TLhe first advances of the season in rates of 
carriage on Iron Ore have just been made. During the 
week the going rate from Escanaba to Ohio ports was ad- 
vanced to 60c., and one charter was made between Duluth 
and Ohio ports at 80c. The Marquette rate has not been 
disturbed. It is evident, however, that a general advance 
in the rates of carriage on Ore is not very far away. The 
call for tonnage in other trades than that of Ore is be- 
ginning to be quite heavy, and by September 1 the diversion 
of many boats from the Ore trade will be seen. The Duluth 
grain shippers are already bidding better rates than the 
Ore shippers are paying, and the situation is strong. While 
conditions are changing rapidly at the head of the lakes very 
little change is seen in conditions at the unloading ports, 
where cars are scarce and delays to boats frequent and long 
drawn out in consequence. 


Pig Iron.—The supply of Pig Iron has been further 
curtailed by the necessity to bank fires in the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys on account of the scarcity of Coke. On 
Sunday more than half of the furnaces in the valleys went 
out of blast, and of the three furnaces in Cleveland but one 
has enough Coke to be sure of remaining in operation. The 
cause for the Coke shortage is not very easily explained. It 
has been apparent for a month or more that the consump- 
tion in this territory, both by furnaces and other concerns, 
was about up to the supply. In addition there has been a 
lessening supply of cars with which to move material, which 
is brought about by a lack of sufficient motive power. These 
causes have contributed their share toward the present con- 
dition, but the most serious is evidently the shipment of 
Coke away from these furnaces to keep those in the East- 
ern territory in blast. The necessity to make such long 
hauls with the Coke may also account for the shortage of 
cars and of engines, and the Coke and car situation in this 
territory may therefore, in part, be attributed to the strike 
of the hard Coal miners. The prices of all grades of Pig 
Iron are climbing steadily, and some of them have almost 
passed the point where buyers may use the material econom- 
ically. It is evident now that the buyers for this year are 
proceeding with caution. The sales of Foundry Iron for 
spot delivery have all been on the basis of $25 at the fur- 
nace for No. 2, and only those who are in urgent need will 
buy at that price. Many of the foundries prefer to close 
rather than to pay the price. This disposition, however. 
has not stopped the sales for next year’s delivery and the 
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market is strong. No. 2 Foundry is selling for $22 at the 
furnace, and the material for first quarter delivery is very 
scarce with some apprehensions felt as to the supply for the 
first half. Among the basic producers very little is being 
done, but on such sales as are made the prices quoted are 
$20 for Standard Basie for second quarter delivery of 1903 
and $20.50 for off Basic for immediate shipment. The lat- 
ter grade will probably be more plentiful when the furnaces 
now out of blast have resumed operation. The Bessemer pro- 
ducers have not fixed a price as yet for the second quarter of 
next year, but the market is strengthening constantly and 
the prospects for a high price are good. 

Finished Material.—The week has shown steady buy- 
ing in all grades of Finished Steel, heavy specifications on 
orders previously given, and inquiries for material which 
could not be furnished in the prescribed time. The buying 
of Plates for next year’s delivery has been very heavy, and 
reports have it that the larger mills are entirely sold up for 
the first quarter, and very well sold up for the second quarter. 
Plates for immediate shipment are out of the question, except 
in isolated cases, where some of the smaller mills have with- 
held their full capacity from the market, in the hope of get- 
ting such prices as are now being offered. The premiums 
at present are satisfactory to these smaller mills, as Tank 
and Boiler Plate are bringing about 2.10c. at the mill. No 
Universal Plates are to he had at any price. The larger 
mills in making sales for future delivery have held for the 
association price of 1.80c., Pittsburgh, while the smaller mills 
are demanding a continuance of the premiums into next year. 
The buying of Structural Steel has continued during the 
week, and other business has shown up on the market which 
would be placed were the mills in position to handle it. For 
instance, there was an inquiry for material for five ships. 
As the order anticipated winter work in the shipyards the 
mills could not promise to deliver the Steel. The Carnegie 
Steel Company this week accepted an order for 3000 tons of 
Structural Steel from the city of Cleveland for a crib that 
is to be built in the lake. Prices have continued as they 
were, the larger mills selling at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, and the 
smaller mills taking stock prices of from 2.75c. to 3.25c. In 
Steel Rails there has been some activity. A local railroad 
came into the market and bought 2000 tons of Rails at the 
association price of $28 for next year’s delivery, and there 
have been other inquiries which indicate an enormous amount 
of business ahead if the mills are only in position to handle 
it. The demand for Light Rails is large, but the supply is 
limited. The demand for Sheets is not very large, especially 
for Galvanized, while Black Sheets are somewhat harder to 
obtain. In Black Sheets a slight tendency to undersell the 
regular prices is bringing the quotations down somewhat. 
The basing price is 2.35c. to 2.50c. for No. 10. On Galvanized 
Sheets prices are down considerably, and the material is 
plentiful. Quotations are 3.10c. for No. 27 and 2.10c. for No. 
10, as the respective bases for the lighter and heavier gauges. 
Bars are in about the same demand that they have been for 
some time. Large rounds are difticult to obtain, while the 
smaller sizes are plentiful. There has been no break in 
prices, the asociation’s quotations of 1.60c. for Bessemer and 
1.70c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth, prevailing. In Iron 
Bars there is a different situation altogether, and while the 
same quotation prevails as formerly, it is evident that the 
sales of this material are light. The price ranges- between 
1.70c. and 1.80c., Pittsburgh, the main being about the pre- 
vailing quotation. Billets are in demand at $32.50 for the 
domestic product, and the supply cannot be said to have in- 
creased in any respect. 

Old Material.—There has been a moderate demand for 
Scrap during the past week, but it is evident that the market 
has not been as robust as formerly, and the consumers have 
shown no desire whatever to buy ahead of their actual re- 
quirements. Prices continue as follows: No. 1 Wrought, 
$19.50, net; Iron Rails, $27.50, gross; Iron Axles, $28, net; 
Cast Borings, $10, gross; Wrought Turnings, $15.25, gross; 
Cast Scrap, $16, net; Car Wheels, $19, gross; Heavy Melting 
Steel, $19, gross; Old Steel Rails, $20, gross. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL Buttpine, August 27, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The market shows a continuance of the very 
quiet tendencies, which are the more striking, succeeding as 
they do the active days early in the month. The mixed 
condition of ideas of the buyers on the future of the mar- 
ket is apparent in the record of some recent sales at 
prices ranging from $18 to $22.25, Birmingham basis, for 
No. 2 Foundry, delivery January and February. The old 
complaint of lack of cars for transportation of furnace pro- 
ducts exists and is a constant annoyance and hindrance to 
the trade. The following is the range of prices current for 
cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $21.50 to $24.00 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 20.75 to 23.25 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 20.25 to 22.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 19.75 to 22.25 
se CO PPR eee ee eee 21.25to 23.75 
Sf 7 MARE Serre ee eS 20,75 to 23.25 


I GS fl 66 Rese ewes aed 19.75 to 21.75 
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Southers oe i 19.75 se 22.25 burgh, for first quarter. Southern No. 2 is being offered as 
alleable NS PEER ee sacar Tacaides - ae £17 pee ‘ deus 294 47 : aa Di, 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon... ||. sh low as $17, Birmingham, equal to $21.15, Pittsburgh. For 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... aa eign Foundry is being offered at about $21, but owing to its 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No, 2......... = t6 running so high in phosphorus the trade here does not like 


Bars.—The jobbing trade refer to the eaunnd ne Iron 
and Steel Bars as showing broadening tendencies. Prices 
still rule on the same basis. We quote from the mills: Iron 
Bars at 1.90c. to 1.95c. and Steel Bars at 1.90c. to 2c. Job- 
bers quote Iron Bars at 2.25c. and Steel Bars at 2.25c. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—This department of the 
market is still dominated by the same conditions of large and 
urgent demand, and affy new requirements stand a rather 
slim chance of prompt shipment. We quote as follows: Splice 
Bars at 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Bolts, Square Nuts, 3c. to 3.10c.; 
with Hexagon Nuts, 3.25 C. to 3.30c. ; Spikes, 2.50c. to 2.60c. 

Angles and Channels.—Among the jobbing trade a freer 
movement of Small Angles and Channels is to be noted, and 
the increase in transactions is being maintained from week 
to week. For material of this class 2.50c., base, is the quo- 
tation. 


Pig Lead.—The market for Pig Lead continues quiet, 
and except that prices are well maintained it lacks features 
of importance. Chemical is quoted at 3.97\4c. to 4c, and De- 
silverized at 4.05c. 


Spelter.—The movement in the Spelter market is con- 
siderably smaller, and transactions for September delivery 
are on a basis of 5.20c. bid and 5.25c. asked. 





Pittsburgh 


(By Telegraph.) 
i 
ParK BUILDING, August 27, 1902. 
Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market is very strong, largely 
owing to the fact that the output is very restricted, owing 
to the scarcity of Coke. At the present time five or six of 
the Valley furnaces are down, and there is some talk of a 
general shut down next week unless the Coke situation im- 
proves. Bessemer Iron for shipment in the last quarter of 
this year is very firm at $21.75 at furnace, and several sales 
have been made at this price. For shipment in the first 
quarter of next year $2, at furnace has been done. There is 
a stoppage in buying of Forge Iron, and it is quiet, with 
prices slightly weaker. We quote Northern brands of Forge 


at $21.75, Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer a little lower 


might be done. Foundry Iron is exceedingly scarce, and 
can hardly be bought at any price. It has sold for delivery 
in the first quarter at prices ranging all the way from $21.50 
to $22.75, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—-There is not much doing, and there is more or 
less Steel pressing the market. Consumers are holding off 
and are buying only from hand to mouth, believing prices 
will be lower. Domestic Steel is nominally $31, Pitts- 
burgh, but on a firm offer this might be shaded. Foreign 
Billets can be laid down at $29.75 to $30, Pittsburgh. 


(By Mail.) 


The principal factors of interest in the Iron trade ‘at 
the present time are Pig Iron and Coke. Probably the 
worst shortage of Coke that has been known in the Iron 
trade for years-now exists, and at this writing five or six 
furnaces in the valleys are shut down for want of Coke, with 
a probability that more stacks will have to bank before this 
week is out. The Coke operators disclaim any responsibil- 
ity for the shortage, laying the blame entirely on the rail- 
roads, and the charge seems to be well founded. There is 
no doubt whatever but that the rapid growth of the Pitts- 
burgh district, including the Mahoning and Shenango val- 
leys as well, has simply left the railroads in the rear, and 
they are utterly unable to take care of the tonnage that is 
offered. As long as the present prosperous condition in the 
Iron trade lasts, and the blast furnaces are ready to take 
every pound of Coke that can be made, it is not likely there 
will be much relief, but, on the contrary, shortages of cars 
will take place right along. With the entrance of the Wa- 
bash Railroad into Pittsburgh some relief will be afforded, 
but it will be more than a year before the Wabash will be a 
factor in the situation. A leading Coke interest has been 
compelled to bank down a number of ovens in the Connells- 
ville region for want of cars to ship out the Coke, and thou- 
sands of tons are piled up in the region awaiting cars for 
shipment. The claim that Coke is being sent East at fancy 
prices instead of being applied on Western contracts is not 
well founded. On the contrary, the Coke operators are 
making every effort to give the furnaces the Coke they so 
badly need, but cannot get cars in which to ship it. This 
situation has resulted in Pig Ivon becoming scarcer than 
ever, and it is almost impossible to buy Iron at any price. 
Bessemer Pig for delivery in first quarter of 1903 has sold 
at $21, at Valley furnace. This price, however, could hard- 
ly be obtained for second quarter delivery. Gray Forge is 
somewhat dull, and the supply is in excess of demand. A 
good deal of Foundry Iron is changing hands, and sales of 
Northern No. 2 have been made as high as $22.75, Pitts- 


it. In Finished Iron and Steel the situation is without 
change. Plates and Structural Material are active, and 
there is a good demand for Bars. The rest of the Finished 
lines, such as Sheets, Tin Plate and Skelp are quiet. The 
Sheet and Tin Plate trades especially are very dull, and 
prices on the former are showing an easier tendency. 

Muck Bar.—We note a smali sale of Muck Bar for 
spot shipment at $37, delivered buyer’s mill, Pittsburgh. We 
quote at $36 to $37, depending on tonnage and deliveries 
wanted, and note that demand is quiet. 

Steel Rails.—The Norfolk & Western road has placed 
a contract for 24,000 tons of Rails, and the Canadian Pa- 
cific is in the market for 50,000 tons. The Rail mills are 
weli sold up for first six months of 1903.° We quote at $28, 
at mill, for Standard Sections. ° 

Hoops and Bands.—Demand is said to be a little bet- 
ter, and the three leading interests are said to be pretty com- 
fortably filled. We quote Hoops at 1.90e. for 250-ton lots 
and over and 2c. in carloads. Bands are 1.60c. for Besse- 
mer stock, 12-gauge and heavier, while for Open Hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 

Rods.—The market on Rods is quiet, but prices are fair- 
ly firm, owing to high prices of Steel. Bessemer Rods are 
quoted at $36, at mill. 

Ferromanganese.—There is very little doing, as the 
leading consumers in Pittsburgh are well covered, some 
through the first six months of next year. We quote foreign 
Ferro at $52.50, delivered here, but large contracts made 
some time since were at a much lower price. 

Spelter.—We quote Prime Grades of Western Spelter 
at 5.3714c. to 5.40c., Pittsburgh. 

Structural Meterial.—No large contracts have recently 
been placed, and it is said foreign importations have been 
very much overestimated. The leading mills are sold up for 
months ahead and a heavy tonnage has been booked for next 
year. A good many small mills are rolling Angles, and these 
are more easily obtained than Beams and other Shapes. 
Prompt Beams and Channels bring almost any price asked, 
and are almost impossible to obtain. As high as 3c. has been 
offered for prompt Beams, without getting them. Official 
prices for deliveries late this year and next year are as fol- 
lows: Beams and Channnels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15- 
inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inch, 1.60c.; smaller 
sizes, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 
1.50c., half extras, at mill ; Universal and Sheared Plates, 
1.60c. 

Bars.—Tonnage being placed in both Iron and Steel Bars 
is mostly for small lots, but as the mills are well filled up on 
old contracts they ure not actively seeking new business, and 
prices are very firm. This is especially true of Iron Bars, 
fixed prices on which are firmly held. In fact, some mills are 
quoting Iron Bars for prompt delivery as high as 1.90c. to 2c. 
We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c at mill. All specifications for 
less than 2000 lbs. of a size are subject to the following dif- 
ferential extras: Quantities less than 2000 Ibs., but not less 
than 1000 Ibs., 0.10. per lb. extra. Quantities less than 1000 
lbs., 0.30c. per Ib. extra, the total weight of a size to deter- 
mine the extra, regardless of length. We quote Iron Bars at 
1.80c. in carloads and 1.90c. in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
half extras as per National card. 

Plates.—Tonnage in Plates continues heavy, and for de- 
livery during the balance of this year mills that have any 
Plates to spare quote from 1.75c. to 1.85c. at mill. The lead- 
ing Plate interest continues to quote on the basis of 1.60c., 
but only for delivery during next year. Official prices, which 
really pertain only to Plates for shipment next year, are as 
follows: Tank Plate, 44 inch thick and up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 
1.70¢c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manu- 
facturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom 
Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and 
it ranges in price to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 
5e. extra per 100 Ibs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra ; 
gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quo- 
tations are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than 
carload lots; terms, net cash in 30 days. 

Skelp.—The Skelp trade is quiet, and Eastern mills are 
offering Grooved Iron Skelp as low as 2.10c., Pittsburgh, and 
might accept less on a firm offer. Local Grooved Iron Skelp 
is held at 2.12%4c. to 2.15c., delivered. Steel Skelp is higher 
than Iron, and Sheared is held at about 2.25¢., and Grooved 
at 2.15¢. Several sales of Eastern Grooved Iron have been 
made at 2.05c., Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—The Sheet market continues in very unsatis- 
factory condition, so far as new tonnage is concerned, and 
prices are showing signs of softening, especially by the out- 
side mills. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets at 2.90c., and 
No. 28 at 3c. It is probable that for a good order some 
mills might accept about 5c. a hundred pounds less than 
the above. Galvanized Sheets are also very dull and we 
quote at 75 and 2% off for carloads and larger lots. Job- 
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bers charge from $2 to $3 a ton advance over these prices 
to the smaller trade. 

Merchant Steel.—There is some inquiry from Imple- 
ment makers for material for shipment in last quarter and 
first three months of 1903, and it is expected some business 
from this class of consumers will soon be placed. There is 
more or less cutting in prices of Tool Steel. We quote: 
Tire, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Sleigh Shoe, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Spring 
Steel, 2.20c. to 2.30c., and Toe Calk, 2.25c. to 2.35c. Cold 
Rolled Shafting is 47 per cent. off in carloads and 42 per 
cent. off in less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 
Tool Steel is 644c. to 8c. for ordinary grades and 12c. and 
upward for special grades. These prices are f.o.b. at mill. 

Merchant Pipe.—Demand for this season of the year 
is fairly active, all the leading Pipe mills have a good deal 


of tonnage, and as a result prices are firmly held. Dis- 
counts to jobbers in carload lots are as follows: 
, Merchant Pipe. Black. Galvd. 
tt CE cchiden sb ae s% Spas e 60 48 
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Old Material.—Prices on Scrap continue relatively 
high and consumers are holding off waiting for lower fig- 
ures. We quote as follows: Low Phosphorus Melting 
Stock, $24.50 to $25; Ordinary Melting Stock, $21 to $21.50; 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, $19 to $19.50; Borings and Turnings, 
$10.50 to $11, all gross tons. No. 1 Wrought Machinery 
Scrap is quoted at $21 to $22 per net ton. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap is $19.50 to $20 in net tons. 

Coke.—The situation in the Coke trade is fully set forth 
in the opening of this report. Furnaces that have contracts 
placed for Coke cannot get it as fast as needed, while stacks 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and elsewhere, that have been af- 
fected by the Anthracite Coal strike are offering as high 
as $4 a ton for prompt Furnace Coke. Output in the Con- 
nelisville region is running about 250,000 tons a week. We 
quote Furnace Coke for prompt delivery at $3.50 to $4 a 
ton. 


About September 1 the offices of W. P. Snyder & Co., 
Iron and Steel factors, will be removed from German Na- 
tional Bank Building to suite Nos. 622, 623 and 624 Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh. On the same date the office of the 
Shenango Furnace Company, an identified interest, will also 
be removed from German National Bank Building to Rooms 
625-626 Frick Building. About September 1 the offices of 
the Clairton Steel Company, of which W. P. Snyder is pres- 
ident, will be removed from German National Bank Build- 
ing to Rooms 618-621 and 631 Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 








French Iron Market. 


Paris, August 8, 1902. 

Quiet is the dominating feature of the French metal- 
lurgical market. If few of the works are still running full 
it is only due to the fact that they have made sales for long 
delivery some time since. In spite of this prices are held 
firmly, and concessions which are obtained are of little con- 
sequence. Pig Iron, however, is an exception. The agents 
of the blast furnaces are asking 5 francs per ton more than 
they did some months ago. The foundries and rolling mills 
are slow to accept these prices, and if they do make pur- 
chases make them only to cover short time contracts. 

During the first half year imports were only 14,000 tons, 
as compared with 33,000 tons during the first six months of 
1901, and 85,000 tons in the corresponding period of 1900. 
On the other hand, exports have increased considerably. 
They were 96,000 tons during the first six months of 1902, 
as compared with 40,700 tons during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1901. These exports, however, are made at prices 
very much lower than those which are secured in the home 
markets, the greater part of the [ron going to Belgium. 

There are in France 158 blast furnaces, of which 97 are 
in blast and 51 are out. In the eastern district out of 55 
furnaces in blast 12 make an average of 988 tons of Mill 
Iron per day; 19 produce an average of 1181 tons of Foun- 
dry Iron, and 24 an average of 2660 tons of Thomas Pig. 
The total production, therefore, is 4799 tons per day. 

In the northern district no Foundry Iron is made. Out 
of 20 furnaces ten are running, which produce 1045 tons per 
24 hours. Six of the furnaces are running on Forge at the 
rate of 585 tons per day, and four on Thomas Pig, making 
460 tons. 

In the central district in the south and in the east 
there are 32 blast furnaces in operation out of a total of 56. 
The works, owing to their geographical position are less fa- 
vorably situated as to the assemblying of raw materials, and 
therefore they hesitate to start additional stacks. Besides 
the consumption of the interior is light, and the inevitable 
effect of blowing in would be a lowering of prices. The re- 
sult is that certain works produce in the same furnace al- 
ternately Mill Iron and Foundry Iron, according to require- 
ments. The average production of the region is 1362 tons 
of Mill Iron, 445 tons of Foundry Iron and 160 tons, of 
Thomas Pig, No. 1. All these figures apply to August 1. 

The situation in the Foundry trade is: unfavorable, as 
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the result of lack of orders with the shops. A general de- 
cline in prices has taken place. The manufacturers of cars 
and of rolling stock, of bridges and buildings, have some 
work, but it cannot be stated that it is abundant. The Bolt 
works are even less well supplied. Some of the metallurgical 
works in the Ardennes will soon be forced to dismiss a part 
of their force unless new work comes in to take the place of 
orders which are being filled. One of the industries which 
is in very critical condition is the manufacture of Arms. 
The National Works at St. Etienne has dismissed 1300 men 
for whom there was no work. This has produced an un- 
favorable impression, particularly sthce the metallurgical 
and mechanical industries are so poorly employed that they 
cannot take care of the men so dismissed. The manufac- 
turers of Naiis had a meeting at Paris on. July 17, and the 
result of their interchange of opinion was that the demand 
is active enough to justify a maintenance of prices. 

In the Meurthe & Moselle department the large Steel 
works have fairly well filled order books and maintain prices 
of beams at 1614 francs for No, 1; Beams at 18 francs, and 
No. 2 [ron Plates at 22 francs. 

In the Loire and Centre districts nothing of interest is 
transpiring. This is the dead season, and nothing seems to 
indicate an early revival. Iron Bars are selling at 18 
francs. 

In the department of Haute Marne the mills are well 
supplied with work, and easily maintain their prices at 17 
francs for No. 2 Beams. Drawn Wire is 21 francs and Gal- 
vanized Wire 25 francs. 

In the northern district business has become very quiet, 
and prices on Bars have receded from 16 to 15.75 francs, It 
is probable that the mills would even accept lower prices. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 25, 1902. 

The strength of the Iron market depends upon from what 
point of view one regards the market. Judge it by the prices 
paid and one can regard it only as a strong market. Measure 
it by the quantity that changed hands and one would say it 
lacked the essential element of strength that is indicated by 
a large demand. But one must consider that transactions 
are limited by the scarcity of offerings. Iron still comes on 
the market in small quantities only, and it continues to be 
snapped up as fast as it is offered, leaving a raft of orders 
unsatisfied. These orders are not carried for further con- 
sideration, but are dropped with the day of receipt. The 
business of each day ends with the day of receipt, and but 
little of it is carried over to a more convenient season. There 
is still the same difficulty in filling orders for prompt delivery 
that has been reported heretofore in these letters; and there 
is nothing, so far, to indicate any improvement in this receipt 
in the near future. During the week the orders for prompt 
delivery were greater than has been the case in the imme- 
diate past. This was attributed to the temporary shut down 
of furnaces at Western points; but conditions here were such 
that no relief could be afforded to the situation, and a con- 
siderable amount of business had to be declined at prices 
that sellers would have been willing to accept. 

The question of price is hard to determine, for there is 
still no regular difference observed between grades. It not 
infrequently happens that two or more grades sell at the 
same price. One of the best feeders of Iron to the spot mar- 
ket told your correspondent that he was making a difference 
of only 50c. between grades; and, in some cases, there was 
practically no difference. Some No. 2 Furnace sold at $23 
and some Gray Forge at $18. As has been the case of late 
the sales were insignificant in volume. The large difference 
in price between No. 2 Foundry and Gray Forge shows plainly 
where the famine in Iron is greatest. The Foundry grades 
are most in request and the hardest to obtain. Sales of some 
grades are not reported, and they are hard to quote with any 
accuracy. Irregularity in values yet rules the market. 

There is no improvement yet in the prospects for in- 
creased production in the near future. As it is, we are 
far below maximum capacity. The scarcity of Coke con- 
tinues to be acute and there is little or no encouragement 
to anticipate any change for the better in the near future. 
It is very firm in price and buyers are earnestly seeking it 
in other districts. Results are often disappointing as it is 
not a question of preference, but a question of getting any at 
all. The price keeps pretty regular at $4.50 to $5. Atten- 
tion has been directed to an increase in the Coke supply in 
this district, as new batteries of ovens are being erected 
and others are being planned that will follow as fast as 
opportunity permits. The Anniston Furnace Company, who 
lately purchased the Milner Coal interests at Jasper, 
will increase the number of ovens from 175 to 500 and in- 
crease their Coal output from 5000 tons to 15,000 tons daily, 
and will expend at least $175,000 in improvements and bet- 
terments. The Southern Car & Foundry Company anticipate 
that by September 15 their Charcoal furnace at Gadsden 
will be ready to go into commission. Upon its completion 
the erection of the second stack will .be commenced. The 
two will give them a supply of 100 to 125 tons of Charcoal 
Tron per day. They anticipate that their own needs will 
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absorb their output. Progress at their large plant at Wylam 
is slow. Delays of all kinds that were unavoidable have 
hampered all building operations. The crop of disappoint- 
ments has been heavy. 

We are on the eve of the movement of the cotton crop 
and the same old story of car shortage is becoming current 
again, and shippers are complaining of difficulties in obtain- 
ing cars. Two years or more ago it was pointed out in 
these letters that business was increasing faster than fa- 
cilities for moving it. Though the movable equipment has 
been largely increased, there is still a large deficiency in the 
transportation departments of the various roads centering 
here, and the prompt dispatch of business suffers according- 
ly. At the rate of our present growth there is no escape 
from still further large additions to the rolling stock of all 
our ‘roads. But the roads as a rule don’t seem to appre- 
ciate the necessity for an increase in these facilities until 
it is literally forced upon them. Shippers of Coal, particu- 
larly, are loud in their complaints of the inconvenience they 
are put to by the failure of the roads to furnish prompt 
facilities for moving their Coal, and it is seriously hamper- 
ing their business. If on the eve of the cotton movement 
this evil is saddled upon us, what will it be when the cot- 
ton movement becomes active. While the increase in busi- 
ness has been great, it has not been a surprise to level 
headed men who were posted on conditions prevailing in the 
district. 

Attention has frequently been directed to the scarcity 
of labor in this district, which has been and is now a bar 
to a more rapid development of our resources. It has caused 
the donning of thinking caps and the consideration of plans 
to mitigate that evil. As a result, some of our Coal opera- 
tors have determined to use compressed air in getting out 
their Coal. In the majority of our mines the plan, it is 
claimed, is perfectly feasible and the cost will be less and 
mining efficiency much greater. 





New York. 


New York, August 27, 1902. 


Pig Iron.—Locally the market has been quiet, so far 
as new orders for domestic Pig Iron are concerned. The 
troubles as to fuel supply in the Lehigh Valley are becoming 
more acute and the production is falling off further. We 
do not hear of any additional sales of magnitude of foreign 
Foundry Iron and asking prices are a trifle higher. For 
delivery in 1908 the following quotations are made: 
Northern Iron, at tidewater, No. I X, $23.25 to $24.75 ; No. 2 
X, $22 to $22.75; No. 2 Plain, $21 to $21.75. Tennessee and 
Alabama brands, in New York and vicinity: No. 1 Foundry, 
$22.25 to $23; No. 2 Foundry, $21.25 to $22; No. 3 Foundry, 
$21 to $21.25. Foreign Ferromanganese is offered at $51 to 
$51.50, delivered. 


Steel Rails.—The Southern Pacific has placed an order 
for 50,000 tons with American mills, and one of the Harri- 
man roads is now in the market for about 12,500 tons. The 
associated mills have now taken orders for 1903 aggregating 
1,150,000 tons, to which 300,000 to 350,000 tons to be car- 
ried over this year must be added. We continue to quote 
Standard Steel Rails, $28 at Eastern mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The market continues quite 
active in the heavy lines. Among the recent large con- 
tracts taken by the American Bridge Company is a lot of 
6000 tons of heavy work for track elevation at Chester, Pa., 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad. It will take about a like 
quantity to finish the work and additional tonnage for 
Wilmington, Del. We quote, at tidewater, as follows, but for 
small lots and prompt delivery much higher prices are being 
obtained for Structural Material and for Plates: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 2c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. to 2.25c.; Tees, 
2c. to 2.25c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2.10c. to 2.25c. 
Sheared Steel Plates are 2c. to 2.10c. for Tank, 2.10c. to 
2.20c. for Flange, 2.25c. to 2.40c. for Fire Box. Refined 
Bars are 1.95c. to 2c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.95c. to 2.10c. 





Metal Market. 


New York, August 27, 1902. 


Pig Tin.— Weakness has marked the Tin market through- 
out the week under review. At the close of last week there 
was some speculative buying here, covering a few hundred 
tons of spot and nearby Tin, but the market since has been 
very quiet, with downward tendency. Offerings from the 
East were quite free at lower figures, which fact materially 
affected the quotations on later deliveries. Arrivals so far 
this month have amounted to 3240 tons, with 2674 tons afloat. 
The tone of the market was weak, both here and in London. 
At the close spot Tin was 4c. lower than at the date of our 
last report, but futures held steady. Following are the clos- 
ing quotations: Spot and August, 27.80c. to 27.95¢.; Sep- 
tember, 27.55¢. to 27.40c.; October, 27c. to 27.40c.; Novem- 
ber, 26.75c. to 27.10c.: December, 26.50c. to 26.90c. The 
London market closed at £125 17s. 6d for spot and £122 5s. 
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for futures, a decline of £2 2s. 6d. for spot and of £2 for 
futures, as compared with last week. 

Copper.—Little or no change has occurred in the Cop- 
per market. The consumptive demand kas been very light. 
Prices are without quotable change and in buyers’ favor. 
Exports so far this month show a total of 8200 tons. The 
market was lower and weak at the close, Standard being 
quoted at 10.75c. to 11.15c. for spot to November, and Lake 
at 11.50c. to 11.65¢c. for spot and August, and 11.45¢c. to 
11.60c. for September-December. Electrolytic and Casting 
rule at 11.30c. to 11.40c. for spot to December. The London 
market closed at £51 10s. to £51 16s. 3d. Best Selected de- 
clined 5 shillings to £55 15s. 

Pig Lead.—The market continues quiet and firm, with 
no change in prices or in general conditions. The London 
market is unchanged at £11 2s. 6d. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company continue to quote 4.12%c. for 
spot, and 4.10c. for futures. 


Spelter.—Scarcity of spot metal continues the dominant 
feature of the Spelter market, which has remained quiet, but 
firm. Spot is quoted at 5.50c. here and September at 5.40c. 
St. Louis quotes 5.25c. for spot and 5.20c. for September- 
October shipments. The London market advanced 5 shillings 
to £19 2s. 6d. 


Antimony—Is_ unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8c.; 
Cookson’s, 10c., and other brands, 7%4c. 

Nickel.—No change is noted. Large quantities down 
to ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47c. per Ib., according 
to size and terms of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high 
as 60c., according to quantity. 


Tin Plates.—The market is dull and uninteresting, with 
an absence of any important buying. Prices are without 
change. The American Tin Plate Company are quoting for 
delivery up to December 1 on the basis of $4.19 per box for 
Standard 100-lb. Cokes, f.0.b. New York, or $4, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. The Welsh Tin Plate market has declined 3 pence, 
quotations being now 12 shillings 6 pence, Swansea. 


—— 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron stock has furnished the principal 
sensation during the week, fluctuating wildly day by day. 
On Friday last and again on Monday it dropped as low as 
73%, but rose as high as 79144 on Tuesday. Republic Iron & 
Steel stock has gained quite steadily, reaching 21144 during 
the week for the common and 78% for the preferred. Cam- 
bria Steel has hovered about 27% and 28, while Pennsyl- 
vania Steel common rose to 46%, a new record on Tuesday. 
United States Steel issues have been quite steady. Virginia 
common sold as high as 21 on Monday. 


Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company.—At 
the regular meeting of the directors of the Alabama Con- 
solidated Coal & Iron Company, held at Baltimore on Au- 
gust 21, the quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock was declared, payable on September 1. The re- 
port of the treasurer for the three months ended July 31 
showed net earnings, after charging off prospective repairs, 
royalty, depreciation and interest, of $110,732.87. The 
quarterly dividend requires $43,106, leaving a surplus for 
the three months of $67,626.87, or at the rate of 10% per 
cent. on the common stock. Owing to the strike of all the 
coal miners in Alabama in July, mining operations were 
completely shut down for about three weeks, and during a 
part of the time all furnaces had to be banked because of the 
lack of coke. This reduced the output of coal and iron by 
more than one-half for that month, or otherwise the net 
earnings for the quarter would have been even larger than 
they were. President Bush reported that work on the new 
furnace at Gadsden, which is expected to make from 250 to 
300 tons of iron a day, is being vigorously pushed, with a 
view to completing it, if possible, by January 1. Contracts 
have been let for 50 additional coke ovens, and 50 now un- 
der construction will be completed about September 1. All 
of these enlargements, including the new furnace, are being 
made out of the surplus earnings, the policy of the manage- 
ment heing to develop the coal and iron output to probably 
double the present production as rapidly as possible. The 
new coal mine Hewitt, named after Abram S. Hewitt, one of 
the directors, made its first output of coal last week, the 
average weekly production now being nearly 11,000 tons. 
The iron which is now being delivered was sold some months 
ago at an average of about $13 a ton, whereas all nales now 
being made for delivery next year are on the basis of $17 a 
ton for No. 2 Foundry. 

The Westinghouse Foundry Company, chartered in Penn- 
sylvania last December to build a foundry for the Westing- 
house Machine Company on the Pennsylvania Railroad some 
25 miles south of Pittsburgh, have made an issue of $1,000,- 
000 of 5 per cent. bonds, dated May 1, 1902; interest pe- 
riods, May 1 and November 1; principal redeemable in se- 
ries of $50,000 each at 105 after five years from May 1, 1902. 
These bonds are guaranteed by the Westinghouse Machine 
Company. 


Dividends.—The Republic Iron & Steel Company of 
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Chicago have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent. on their preferred stock, payable October 1. 
Books Close September 19 and reopen October 16. 


————— 


United States Wire & Nail Company.—PITTSBURGH, 
Pa., August 27, 1902.—A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the United States Wire & Nail Company was 
beld in the Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, on Saturday, Au- 
gust 23, at which it was decided to increase the capital 
stock of the concern from $200,000 to $300,000. The in- 
ecreascd capital will be used in making improvements 
and in adding new departments to consist of a galvaniz- 
ing plant, which will have a daily capacity of 30 tons, 
bale tie plant with a daily capacity of 50 tons and 
woven wire fence plant with a daily capacity of 25 tons. 
These new departments will be so built that their ca- 
pacity can be increased at any time. The improvements 
to be made wili consist principally of new and larger boil- 
ers and a cuntinuous heating furnace in the rod mill. 
The present plant of the United States Wire & Nail Com- 
pany consists of a wire rod mill with a daily capacity of 
200 tones, a wire mill with a daily capacity of 50 tons 
and a wire wail mill with a daily capacity of 50 tons. 
The output of these departments will be materially in- 
creased in order to provide material for the new depart- 
ments which are to be added. Work on these improve- 
ments and additions will be pushed as fast as possible. 


EE 


The Sterlingworth Car Company.—The new plant of 
the Sterlingworth Car Company, which is to be located 
next to tne Frankford Forge Works in Eddystone, Pa., 
will be one of the largest employers of labor in the 
Chester industrial community, if the present plans of 
the projectors are carried out. As announced previous- 
ly in Phe Iron Age some few weeks ago, the main build- 
ings will be immense structures covering an area about 
200 x 600 feet, and will be equipped with all appliances 
for entering into competition with the other large es- 
tabliskments manufacturing steel cars. It is planned 
to build about 30 cars a week, an output which will 
necessitate the employment of about 1000 hands in the 
various departments of the business. The cars to be 
built by this new company will be of steel construction 
throughout. They will be built up of angles, channels, 
beams and plates, a plan which enables damaged parts 
te be easily removed. 


jae 


The annual report of the Labor Department of the 
British Board of Trade records a decline in the average 
rate of wages in the United Kingdom for the first time 
since 1895. The decrease was mostly in miners’ wages, 
no less than 625,000 miners being affected during the 
first half of 1902. The report says it is satisfactory to 
note the increased tendency to settle changes of wages 
by conciliation or arbitration. Only 2 per cent. of the 
workers whose wages were reduced in 1901 engaged in 
disputes on this account. 


The threatened strike of molders in Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been averted. Representatives of the National 
Foundrymen’'s Association and the Iron Molders’ Inter- 
natienai Union held a conference and reached an under- 
standing which was ratified at a mass meeting of the 
molders. Under the scale which expired Aug. 1 bench 
molders received a minimum wage of $2.65 a day and 
floor or machinery molders $2.85. The demands of the 
inen were for a flut advance to $3.10 all around. Under 
the new agreement the bench men will be paid $2.85 and 
the floor men $3 a day. The agreement is for one year 
from Aug. 1. Ten hours will constitute a day’s work. 


E. Norton of Catasauqua, Pa., has been appointed 
furnace superintendent for the Troy plant on Breaker 


{sland, N. Y., which is now being put into shape for 
work. 


The question is being considered of blowing in the 
Crown Point furnace of the American Steel & Wire 
Company at Crown Point, N. Y. : 
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The Antwerp Ivory Market. 


~ 


George F. Lincoln, Consul-General at Antwerp, re- 
ports: The third quarterly ivory sale closed July 30, 
1902, the ivory offered and sold being: 


Congo: Pounds. 


Kamerun 

Ambriz 

Gaboon 

Gold Coast and Senegal 
Benguela and Abyssinia 
Hippopotamus tusks 


156,574 
Previous sales for coresponding periods have shown: 
Pounds. 
158,855.4 
170,937.8 
160,397.6 
78,229.8 
The sale was animated, and the advance in price for 
tusks of all weight was from 206 to 40 cents. The mar- 
ket for bangles was very firm and the fine lots were 
sold at from 10 to 20 cents above former prices. Tusks 
for billiard balls were firm and sold at an increase of 
20 cents, save soft tusks, for which the increase was 
60 cents. The market for scrivailles was rather irregu- 
lar, generally falling from 10 to 20 cents. 
The stock on hand amounts to 298,597 pounds, 
against— 
Pounds. 
279,400 
209,000 
224,400 
174,264 
sale will take place 


1901 
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The next quarterly auction 
November 4, 1902. 

s vanities dedhisininands 

The National Steel & Wire Company have been incor- 
porated under the Jaws of Maine with a broad charter 
giving them a wide range of operations. The capital 
stock of the company is $5,000,000, consisting of $2,500,- 
000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred and $2,500,000 com- 
mon. They have acquired control of the National Wire 
Corporation of New Haven, Conn., the De Kalb Fence 
Company of De Kalb, Ill, and the Union Fence Com- 
pany, also of De Kalb, lll. The plant at New Haven is 
new from start to finish. The rod mill is now in opera- 
tion and the other departments are in course of con- 
struction. The power at this plant is ample for all pur- 
poses, aggregating 6000 horse-power. 


The Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Company of Pitts- 
burgh now have their plant which they have erected 
at Monaca, Pa., in operation and are now in a position 
to take care of orders for drill rods, needle wire, &c. 
F. C. Eaton is manager and G. Stengel, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer. 


Tue Continental Bolt & Iron Works of Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of bolts, turnbuckles, building rods and nuts 
ind washers, have moved from Michigan and Franklin 
streets to'a much larger factory at Union and Twenty- 
second streets, Chicago. 


Metallic construction appears to have had not the 
least power of resistance during the volcanic eruption 
at St. Pierre. Not only was it incapable of withstand- 
ing the weight of the burning matter, but some chem- 
ical action is likely to have taken place which trans- 
formed the particles. M. Amedée Knight, a senator 
of Martinique, was on the island at the time of the dis- 
aster, and-describes the effects as corresponding with 
those which might be expected if some colossal Nas- 
myth’s hammer had been employed in operation on the 
town. Most things have been reduced to a fine powder. 
One of the cases mentioned is the market of St. Pierre. 
After the cyélone of 1891 the authorities decided to re- 
construct it in the most solid manner. Cast iron was 
adopted. It is said to have been impossible to find 
the slightest trace of construction which had an area 
of 2000 meters square. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, August 27, 1902. 

The Ek. W. Bliss Company and the United States Pro- 
jectile Company, both of Brooklyn, have been consolidated, 
and will in the future be controlled by the same officers. 
Heretofore the two companies, while distinct and inde- 
pendent, have been owned by practically the same men. The 
Bliss Company are the largest manufacturers in the world 
of presses, dies and special machinery for working metal. 
They also make the Whitehead submarine torpedo for the 
United States Government. The Projectile Company manu- 
facture the well known “ Projectile”? brand of pressed steel 
gears and pinions, together with their regular line of pro- 
jectiles. During the past year they have been compelled to 
double the capacity of their works and are even now con- 
templating important additions in order to enable them to 
keep up with the increasing demand for their products. 
Hereafter this plant will be known as the E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany, Projectile Department. The Bliss Company are capi- 
talized at $2,000,000, $1,000,000 of which is common and 
$1,000,000 preferred stock. The Projectile Company are 
capitalized at $500,000, all common stock. 

The A. & F. Brown Company, founders and machinists 
of Elizabethport, N. J., have awarded contracts involving 


an amount in the neighborhood of $25,000, covering altera- 
tions and additions to their foundry. They will during the 


next 60 days make further contracts for a new machine - 


shop to be of brick and steel construction, 80 x 150 feet, the 
erection of which will probably not be commenced until the 
latter part of February. They have not as yet decided as 
to the quantity and line of machinery which they will re- 
quire. 

The United Fruit Company, 21 State street, New York, 
have placed a contract with the American Supply & Con- 
struction Company, 120 Liberty street, covering three engines 
of the tandem compound condensing type, three water tube 
boilers, condensers, heaters, pumps, separators, piping belts, 
&e. This machinery will be used to furnish power for anelectric 
light and power plant on the United Fruit Company’s 
banana plantation in Costa Rica, Central America. ; 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company of Phila- 
delphia are about to make improvements to their power 
plant, and desire bids for a boiler and engine. 

Plans are in course of preparation by F. E. Chambers, 
engineer United States Navy, stationed at the League Island 
yard, for a $15,000 addition to angle shop No. 14. The 
building will be of brick and steel fire proof construction. 
The plans will be ready for estimates in about two weeks. 

On October 11 next the Navy Department will receive 
bids for constructing a concrete and granite drydock, ex- 
clusive of pumping plant and caisson, at the Navy Yard, 
Charleston, S. C. The authorized cost of the entire work 
is $1,250,000. On September 13 the Navy Department will 
receive bids for a similar dock at the Navy Yard, NorfolR, 
Va. ‘he authorized cost of this work is $1,200,000. 

The following bids for steel plate were opened at the 
Navy Department, August 19: 

52,245 pounds of 5-pound steel plates, delivered at New York 
and League Island, $612; by W. E. Clark & Co. of Boston. 

1,095,025 pounds of plates, delivered at Boston, League Island 
and New York, $26,773: by the same company. 

264,459 pounds of plates, delivered at Mare Island and Puget 
Sound, $8727: aiso to the same company. : : 

22.620 pounds galvanized steel plates, delivered in New York, 
$1357: by B. Wallace & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The following is a list of the machine tools and supplies 
required for the Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Washington, un- 
der bids to be opened September 9: ; 

One heavy double surfacer, two pony or panel planers, one 
planing and joining machine, one four-sided molding machine, 
one two-spindled upright molding machine, one panel raiser, one 
wood turning lathe, one power feed rod machine, one automatic 
self-feeding circular ripping saw, one railway automatic circular 
cutting-off saw, one swing cutting-off saw, one 60-inch band re- 
sawing machine, one 42-inch scroll band sawing machine, one 
scroll saw, one automatic blind stile mortiser and border, one 
combined vertical and horizontal boring machine, one box joint 
machine, one wood trimmer and stand, two bench wood trim- 
mers, one automatic combination sharpener for circular and 
band saws, one hand sharpener and gummer, one automatic 
planer knife grinder, one metal band saw for brass, three 12-inch 
sensitive drills, one 13-inch monitor lathe for brass, two 22-inch 
upright drill presses, one buffing lathe, one double dry plain and 
surface grinder, one grinder with belt strapping attachment, one 
twist drill grinder, one center grinder, one plain double dry 
grinder, one universal milling machine, one hydrostatic wheel 
press, one exhaust fan, one monitor lathe, one tool-room lathe, 
one screw cutting lathe, one 1%4-inch double bolt cutter, one 1%- 
inch single bolt cutter, one metal cold saw cutting-off machine, 
one post drill, motor driven, one horizontal drilling and tapping 
machine, one heavy double punch and shear, one 600-pound single 
frame steam hammer, one bolt makers’ furnace, one gang of paint 
mills .one twin lead and paint mixer, one red lead putty mixer, 
one 15 horse-power vertical motor, two 15 horse-power motors, one 
12 horse-power motor, three 10 horse-power motors, two 6 horse- 

wer motors, four 5 horse-power, four 3 horse-power, and one 
B horsepower motors. 


The Alberger Condenser Company, 95 Liberty street, 
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New York, have the contract for three condenser plants for 
the Belt, Light & Power Company of Lead, S. D. The en- 
gine will be a De Laval turbine of 500 horse-power. They 
also have a contract for condensers for the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refining Company of Philadelphia, who will use one 
S00 horse-power and one 400 horse-power De Laval tur- 
bine. Both of these plants will be high vacuum system, sur- 
face condensers. 





Cleveland Machinery [larket. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, August 25, 1902. 

During the past two months it has been the general ex- 
pression among Cleveland machinery people of all classes 
that the warm weather and vacation season have had little 
or no effect upon business, but now that vacation days are 
about over there are many who report a decided improve- 
ment in the volume of business at hand. Certainly the in- 
dications are that the general prosperity of the past two 
or three years is to be equalled if not outdone during the 
coming fall and winter. Reports of extensions and improve- 
ments are becoming more numerous than ever and in a great 
many cases they come from people who have already made 
extensions within a year or two. Those who have been 
holding up ordering material for new extensions because of 
high prices appear to be coming to the conclusion that figures 
are likely to grow higher instead of lower for some time to 
come and that it will be folly to delay any longer. A promi- 
nent manufacturer in discussing the outlook, said to The 
Iron Age man to-day: “ The brightest of the situation lies 
in the fact that reports from the West indicate that crops 
will be heavier than in many years. Good crops mean busy 
railroads, and busy railroads mean improved conditions 
everywhere. The farmers throughout the West have had 
good crops for two or three years back, and the majority of 
them have paid off their mortgages. This year prices of 
grain are high and they will have more money to spend than 
in many years; this, too, is bound to improve the genera} 
situation.” 

**More business than can be taken care of,” is the gen- 
eral cry. One example which the writer has in mind 
forcibly illustrates a situation which is becoming common. 
A concern manufacturing a staple line of machinery has in 
years past done a business of about $165,000 per year. At 
the present time this concern has over $90,000 worth of 
orders on its books which have not been touched, and the 
goods turned out thus far amount to more than last year’s 
output. 

The machinery dealers say that the business this sum- 
mer has been far ahead of the same period last year, and 
this month there is considerable improvement over last 
month. 

The S. M. York Machinery Company say their business 
is far ahead of last year at this time, but orders are com- 
ing singly rather than for large equipments. 

The Marshall & Huschardt Machinery Company’s branch 
say that August will show up better than the same month 
last year and considerably better than July of this year. 
They have just sold an outfit of tools to Bonnot Company of 
Canton, several special 26-inch Bullard lathes to the Jef- 
frey Mfg. Company, and a number of electrically driven 
tools to the Wm. Tod Company of Youngstown. 

K. I. Leighton, formerly with the Cleveland Punch & 
Shear Works, has been elected general manager of the Cleve- 
land Machine & Mfg. Company, and will manage the affairs 
of the company. They are engaging quite extensively in 
heavy jobbing work and are manufacturing a line of heavy 
punches and shears to the order of a prominent dealer. 
Among other work they are building four large transfers for 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, and a wire fence ma- 
chine for Bowler & Roberts of this city. This machine has 
a capacity of 5 miles of woven wire fence per day, and 
weaves 13 strands at once. They are building an exten- 
sion, 40 x 120, and will install an engine, boiler, lighting 
generator, air compressor and oil furnace for heating forg- 
ings. They have not yet closed for any of this equipment. 
They are installing a 2500-pound Chambersburg steam ham- 
mer. 
The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company are busier than ever 
before and are accepting orders for heavier cars than here- 
tofore. They are building a complete industrial equipment 
of cars and tracks for a Pittsburgh rolling mill, and are 
equipping the steel plant of the National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company with new steel ingot and mold cars. They 
are building a number of 20-ton all steel automatic dump 
cars for handling coke, and have recently shipped a number 
of ingot mold and slag cars to London. 

The Machinery Forging Company, recently organized, 
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have erected a shop near the corner of Hamilton and Mar- 
quet streets, and will produce machinery forgings of all 
kinds up to 1000 pounds. They are installing an 1100 pound 
and a 2500 pound steam hammer and will commence opera- 
tions in the near future. The management of the company 
is in the hands of H. D. French, formerly superintendent 
for Jos. Dyson & Sons, who are in a similar business in 
this city. 

The Garry Iron & Steel Company have recently gone 
into the manufacture of penumatic lifting jacks for rail- 
road work and have placed the agency for these goods in the 
hands of the Ludlow Supply Company, Electric Building, 
Cleveland. 

The Acme Machinery Company, manufacturers of nut 
and bolt machinery, say that business has kept up to the 
high mark this summer, and the outlook for the fall and 
winter indicates heavier business than ever. They are re- 
ceiving orders from England, France, South America and 
Australia, but the other Continental countries are quiet. 
They will shortly announce a nut tapping machine of new 
design and showing decided improvements. They are rap- 
idly completing their new office building, and the large addi- 
tion to their factory, and expect to occupy the former within 
the next three or four weeks. 

The American Machinery Company, who do jobbing 
work of all kinds, have recently shipped six rolling rod 
wheels for roliing mils to the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. They are building a second order of transfer tables 
for the Inland Steel Company of Chicago. For the La 
Belle Iron Works of Steubenville they are building a motor 
drive, and for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, a large 
set of shears. To the same company they will shortly ship 
a lot of ingot buggies and hydraulic tilts, this being the sec- 
ond order from the same people. The American Machinery 
Company are preparing to go into the manufacture of a new 
line of heavy machine tools, and to take charge of this work 
they have secured the services of G. D. Philips, formerly 
with Warner & Swasey of this city. 

The Cleveland Stampings & Tool Company have purchased 
the property adjoining their plant at present occupied by 
the Snyder-Hughes Pump Company. The addition will 
more than double their present capacity, which was increased 
only a few months ago by the erection of a large building. 
The Snyder-Hughes Pump Company will shortly make an 
announcement relative to their plans. They will go into a 
larger factory. 

The Peter Gerlach Company, manufacturers of barrel 
and stave machinery, recently shipped an outfit of 14 stave 
machines capable of producing 500 cement barrels per day to 
a concern at Barcelona, Spain. Business with them is 
usually very quiet at this time of year, but it has improved 
considerably during the past month. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company are building a dryer 
outfit for drying 100 tons of powdered coal per day for the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Company of Chicago, who 
will use dried coal dust in their annealing furnaces. They 
are erecting a similar outfit for the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Water Works plant. Bartlett & Snow Company are now in 
their new plant, which gives them more than twice the ca- 
pacity of the old plant. They are installing an Ingersoll- 
Sargeant air compressor outfit, with pneumatic tools, a Rock- 
well rivet heater, besides a number of new machine tools. 
They will build a large dryer outfit for their own use, and 
will be the first in Cleveland to use powdered coal under their 
boilers. They claim this system is rapidly growing in popu- 
larity, since it effects a saving in coal and solves the smoke 
nuisance. 

Thomas Scott, formerly with Horseburgh & Scott, has 
organized the Scott Machine Company, and opened a shop 
at 26 Michigan street, where he will do jobbing work of all 
kinds. He will install considerable new machinery. 

The Vulcanus Forging Company are badly cramped for 
lack of space, and they have prepared plans for a plant, to be 
more than double the capacity of the present. They are open 





for propositions for the sale of their present plant located on . 


Hamilton street, near Case avenue. They have practically 
decided to locate outside the city on account of high taxes 
and high insurance, and are negotiating for a site in the 
vicinity of Cleveland. 

F. H. Bultman & Co. are so busy with the work of gear 
cutting that they are unable to pay much attention to the 
production of their gear cutting machines. They are increas- 
ing their facilities by installing a machine to cut 50-inch 
gears. 

The Born Steel Range Company have commenced work on 
an addition to their plant, which will greatly increase their 
capacity. 

The Providence Engineering Company of this city have 
submitted prices on three horizontal cross compound con- 
densing Rice & Sargent engines, at a total cost of $29,250, 
for the proposed municipal lighting plant at Columbus. This 
was the only bid, and it will be unavailable, for the reason 
that litigation has forced the Columbus officials to reduce the 
estimates of their plant from $175,000 to $110,000. New bids 
will be called for for all the required equipment, which in- 
cludes engines, boilers, generators, &c. ; 
The Eastman Metallic Body Company, who manufacture 
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metallic bodies for automobiles, are handicapped through lack 
of space, and are desirous of receiving proposals for the loca- 
tion of their plant in some enterprising manufacturing city 
in this portion of the country. The company are enjoying a 
profitable business on a small scale. 

The Lincoln Stove & Range Company, having factories in 
Toledo and Detroit, with headquarters in the latter city, will 
locate a new plant in Fremont, Ohio. The company manu- 
facture stoves and steel ranges of every description. Con- 
tracts have been placed for the erection of the plant, which 
will include a machine shop, 40 x 70 feet, two stories high, 
and a foundry, 70 x 100 feet, one story. 

The Schwab Safe & Mfg. Company of Fostoria, Ohio, 
have changed their name to the Atlas Safe Company. KE. W. 
Ervin is president of the company, Mr. Schwab having sold 
out some time ago, to engage in similar business in Toledo. 

The Bellefontaine Foundry & Machine Company of Belle- 
fontaine have been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
by W. W. Fisher, James M. Elrite, R. F. Tremain, John E. 
Welsh and Charles Harnell. 

Philip Hughes of Portsmouth, Ohio, has secured a con- 
tract for installing the machinery and electric light plant for 
the Hill Coal Company at hionroe Furnace, near Portsmouth. 

Two new furnaces and an extension to the power house 
are to be erected at the plant of the Lorain Steel Company, . 
Lorain. Work on the improvements will start at once. This 
will give the plant four furnaces. 

The Craig Shipbuilding Company of Toledo, an inde- 
pendent concern, are getting their full share of the lake 
business, and are invading the seagoing trade. Last week 
they launched at their Toledo yards the tank steamer “ To- 
ledo.” The vessel has a tonnage of 3500, and is designed 
to carry 900,000 gallons of oil in addition to her fuel. She 
will run between Port Arthur, Texas, and Marcus Hook, 
Pa. The “ Toledo” is 263 feet long, and will load to 22 
feet. She will have two boilers 14 feet in diameter and 12 
feet> in length, and each will have three corrugated furnaces. 
Her engines will be of the triple expansion type, 21, 37, 58 
x 40, with an indicated horse-power of 1500, capable of 
a speed of 10 knots an hour when full loaded. The vessel 
is divided into eight tanks, and extra precautions have been 
taken in her construction to prevent explosion from gases 
which generate from her cargo. She is owned by the Sun 
Company of Pittsburgh. Within the past week the Craig 
Company have secured a contract from the Grand Trunk 
Ferry Company of Milwaukee for a large car ferry. She 
will be 300 feet long, 54 feet beam, and will have a capac- 
ity of 38 freight cars and 1000 passengers. She will cost 
$300,000, and will ply between Milwaukee and Grand Haven. 
To provide for increased work, the Craig Company have 
placed a contract to enlarge their dry dock, making it 525 
feet long, which will accommodate any vessel on the great 
lakes, and enable them to take on the heaviest repair work. 
The dock will have but one rival on the lakes. 

The McMurray Sulkey Company of Marion, Ohio, have 
prepared plans for an addition to their plant. The buildings 
will enlarge their facilities considerably. 

J. E. Bell, formerly sales agent of the Youngstown Mfg. 
Company of Youngstown, and Charles R. Roof, formerly 
superintendent of the same company, have formed a company 
for the manufacture of nuts and bolts, and have decided to 
locate their plant at Cuyahoga Falls, near Cleveland. 

The Seiberling & Miller Company of Doylestown, man- 
ufacturers of reapers and mowers, will erect a large addition 
to their plant. Their trade this year has been the heaviest 
ever experienced. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company are pushing work 
on their new shops at Columbus. The erecting and machine 
shop will be 80 x 660 feet. All machinery will be electrical- 
ly driven. The power house is nearing completion, and in 
it are being installed four 300 horse-power Stirling boilers 
and three 500 horse-power engines. 

The city of Cleveland have had plans prepared for a 
double roller lift bridge for middle Seneca street. It will 
cost $150,000. 

—_—————$ 

The Largest Roll Ever Cast.—The A. Garrison Foun- 
dry Company, South Side, Pittsburgh, recently cast 
what is said to be the largest roll ever turned out by 
any concern in this country or abroad. “he diameter 
of this roll when turned was 38 inches and :* is 140 
inches long; the weight in the rough was 58,000 ponds; 
the necks of the roll were 26 inches in diameter and 
22 inches long; the diameter of the wobbler is 22 inches 
and length 15 inches. This roll was turned out for the 
Lukens Iron & Steel Company, at Coatesville, Pa., who 
are making large additions to their plant, as noted in 
our issue of last week. The A. Garrison Foundry Com- 
pany have recently made extensive improvements to their 
foundry and machine shops and have added a good deal 
of new equipment, consisting of heavy modern iron 
working tools, which will very much increase their 
capacity for the manufacture of rolls and rolling mill 
equipment of. all kinds. 
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The Boiler Problem. 


BY EGBERT P. WATSON. 


Viewed superficially it would seem a very simple 
matter to make a vessel to supply steam constantly in 
proportion to its capacity for an engine, but the experi- 
ence of a century or more has shown that there are 
difficulties to be solved that an inexperienced person 
has no idea of. It is easy to construct a strong boiler 
that will be safe under all circumstances, but 
when it comes to getting high efficiency in evaporation 
with an economical consumption of coal, and equal per- 
formance under all conditions of weather and situation, 
vexatious difficulties are encountered at once. Almost 
any form of steam generator will perform well when 
new and clean, but after a few months, when the fire 
surfaces and water spaces get dirty, its efficiency de- 
generates rapidly. Bearing upon this point it is, in a 
sense, surprising that there is so little difference in 
evaporation, or pounds of water boiled into commer- 
cially dry steam, in modern boilers after continued serv- 
ice over the practice of 50 years ago. There is a slight 
gain of 2 pounds or so, but this is very little when 
we consider the better knowledge we have of burning 
coal to advantage. Half a century ago it was common 
work to evaporate from 5 to 6% pounds of water with 
1 pound of coal in a plain cylinder boiler. and the 
average to-day all over the country will not exceed 8 
pounds at the best, taking good and bad management 
together. There is no lack of reports of performances of 
boilers evaporating 10 pounds of water per pound of 
coal daily, but these are exceptional cases; the others 
which do not run over 7 pounds of water per pound of 
coal are far more common. 

All the conditions governing the turning of water 
into dry steam are not yet known; when they are we 
shall be able to comprehend why small parcels of water 
traversed by large volumes of heat are not more or 
less instantaneously vaporized and the efficiency mark- 
edly increased, or at least in some proportion of the 
fire and water surfaces and areas. The water content 
of a boiler has but slight influence upon the facility of 
getting steam, provided that the said water is in cir- 
culation and is kept moving over the hot surfaces, but 
the water content has a decided action upon the quality 
of the steam furnished, whether it be wet or dry. This 
is shown in the so-called Scotch boiler, where there is 
a large body of water below the fire; this water re- 
mains only hand warm for a long time after starting 
fires, but when means are taken to cause this inért 
water to traverse the hot tubes and plates the time to 
get steam is much reduced. 

If the boiler question was a simple one in all of its 
aspects there would be fewer patents taken out, and 
the naval authorities of the whole world would be able 
to fix upon one type as the most desirable, but the ques- 
tion is very far from a solution at present. Broadly, 
there are only two distinct types—fire tube and water 
tube—and both have certain features which render them 
extremely desirable, but there are faults common to 
both that keep chief engineers guessing as to which 
shall be adopted. There are innumerable variants in 
each type, so that it is apparent to even a layman that 
a choice is difficult. It can be said that no one type 
is perfect in itself, the only point to be solved being 
which disadvantage or weakness is likely to prove the 
least dangerous in action. One bad feature is common 
to all boilers, and that is the difficulty of keeping them 
clean. On long voyages, or continued service, it is im- 
possible in war times to throw the boilers as a whole 
out of service, for there is no knowledge that the full 
power may not be needed at a moment's notice, and 
no boiler can be cleaned without opening it up. 

In long voyages of merchant ships one boiler may 
be cleaned at a time, but this involves ample boiler 
power so that the ship may not be unduly delayed. 
Where boilers cannot be cleaned at all, even when in 
dock, the life of them is far more impaired than by 
years of active service in proper condition. This dis- 
ability is strikingly apparent in some new designs of 
‘boilers. the authors of them being ignorant of or in- 
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different to the necessity for access to all parts without 
dismantling the structure. Facility of repair is very 
essential also, without destroying sound portions to get 
at the unsound. 

Upon this head it makes an old time boilermaker 
stare to see some details which are used upon modern 
boilers in attaching tubes to fire boxes. One such 
detail consists of hundreds of couplings and screwed 
unions, all of which are directly exposed to the full 
force of the furnace gases. These in a short time are 
sure to burn fast, so that they cannot be taken down, 
which last is the only reason for the design. 

The English Admiralty Inquiry. 

An exhaustive inquiry into the several types of ma- 
rine boilers has just been concluded by a Boiler Committee 
ordered by the English Admiralty Board for the purpose 
of adopting some special form of generator for war ves- 
sels; this commission was composed of engineers of 
wide experience, and they went into their task most 
thoroughly in all points affecting constant service and 
other features of importance, but the result was dis- 
appointing so far as the object for which the com- 
mission was created was concerned, no type of boiler 
being found which was better than other types. Some 
years ago it was hoped that the Belleville boiler, a 
I’rench invention, comprised the essential features of 
an all around boiler, and several thousand horse-power 
of it were installed in English warships, not without 
strenuous objections, however, from makers of cylin- 
der boilers. After fair trials in service and in experi- 
ment, this boiler proved to be as unsatisfactory as the 
others’ in use, and an adverse report has been rendered 
by the commission. The actual verdict is as follows: 

“The commission fully recognize that the Belleville 
boiler, when new and in good condition, is a good 
steam generator, but its rapid loss of efficiency in ordi- 
nary work in commissioned ships, the serious character 
of the defects which have been developed in it and the 
great care required in its management render it, in the 
opinion of the committee, undersirable to fit any more of 
them in H. M. Navy.” 

The commission also says that the circulation is 
defective and uncertain, and that the gauges do not 
indicate correctly the amount of water in the boiler, 
which has led to serious accidents. It also says that the 
upkeep of the Belleville boiler has proved very ex- 
pensive, and ships with such boilers cannot keep the 
sea so long without repair as with the Scotch boiler 
jn general use. There are many more specific defects 
mentioned, but those here given will suffice; the com- 
mission is fair enough to say that possibly the same 
troubles may be encountered with other water tube 
boilers. It is only just, however, to say that the ex- 
tended use of the Belleville boiler in vessels of the 
Messageries Maritime, and in several foreign navies do 
not warrant the wholesale condemnation of the English 
Commission, which may or may not have been moreor less 
infiuenced unconsciously no doubt by the fact that the 
Belleville boiler is of the water tube type. The estab- 
lishment of any boiler of this class in general use would 
destroy the value of many English boiler plants fitted 
with machinery and tools for the manufacture of fire tube 
cylinder boilers. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of very expensive fixtures would have to be dis- 
carded as worthless, and capital rendered valueless for 
the time being until reinvested. Considerations of these 
facts must have some weight at times. 

Meantime all the nations of the world are rapidly 
increasing their naval force; ships are being constantly 
added and boilers of some kind must be put in them, 
but no one can say exactly whether they should be fire 
or water tube types. It is manifestly impossible to wait 
until time shall settle the question, which seems to be 
of the nature of Hobson’s choice. 


The Modern Boller Superior, 

The foregoing remarks deal principally with marine 
boilers, for these in all that concerns great power in 
the least cubic feet, the best construction with the few- 
est details and absolute immunity from disastrous explo- 
sions embody the highest type of steam generator and 
are also adapted to stationary work. This last cannot 
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be said of land boilers for reasons that are plain to 
all. But in either type or class of boiler, those made 
to-day are far superior in every essential to the boilers 
of half a century ago. No comparison is possible from 
any aspect of the subject. The mandatory require- 
ments of the Treasury Department in the matter of 
tensile strength of material for marine generators have 
resulted in the adoption of its standard by the trade 
everywhere, so that comparatively few iron boilers 
are made. Where this material was used 50 years ago 
the strength was a variable quantity, and if ever tested 
it must have been done by some methods that did not 
give accurate results, for there were no testing ma- 
chines in those days to weigh the elasticity and strength 
of each sheet. Besides this feature of modern boiler 
making—better material—the improved tools employed 
and more conscientious workmanship have resulted in 
raising the character of all boilers so that it is now 
beyond reproach. Modern appliances have rendered 
it poor economy to slight a job by reason of the ex- 
pense entailed in doing it properly, and steel is cheaper 
than iron ever was for equal quality. Machine work is 
the rule now and hand work the exception, and the 
former is far ahead of the latter in quality. Especially 
is this true in the matter of flanging. Of old this was 
the most costly job in the shop, but for ordinary 
straight away work, heads of domes and shells, no 
boilermaker attempts to do such work by hand at the 
present time for the reason that he can get these 
parts direct from the steel mills at a very small ad- 
vance on the price of the steel itself, and far truer in 
every essential. Chipping and calking and driving 
rivets are also machine work, executed at a fraction 
of the cost of hand work. Riveting machines are mar- 
velously designed to get at all portions of the struc- 
ture, so that very little purely hand work is required. 
In addition to this, certain details of boilers and their 
fixtures are furnished complete, ready to be riveted in 
place. Braces, crow feet, hand hole plates and man- 
hole plates, with crabs and bolts attached, everything 
on them that the law requires except gaskets, can be 
had in improved patterns and wholly of steel through- 
out at much less expense to the boilermaker than he 
could construct them himself. The modern steam boil- 
er is far ahead of its congener of half a century ago. 


The Problem of Economic Performance, 


But, as the caption of my article says, there are 
plenty of problems to be solved as regards its economic 
performance. It may be that this lies in directions far 
apart from design. Certainly the realm of this feature 
of the subject has been exhaustively ransacked. If 
there is any form into which tubes have not been 
twisted and bent so that the heat must strike and 
traverse them from end to end I have not seen it, and 
I keep abreast of all the patents published. If there 
is any scheme to entrap the heat by baffle plates or 
dodgers of every sort, so that it cannot get out of the 
boiler until it has parted with every unit available for 
steam making, I have not seen that either. Every 
possible proportion of grate to heat surface and fire 
box to tube or flue surface has been instituted, but 
the results average singularly equal as regards water 
boiled into dry steam. There are boilers, it is true, 
which get away with quantities of water per pound of 
coal, but some of this water is entrained along with 
the steam, and requires strainers (separators as they 
are known in the trade) to wring some of the water 
out before it gets to the engine, but there is no economy 
in that kind of engineering. A separator on a steam 
boiler is positive proof that the boiler is not working 
properly from one cause or another, otherwise the 
water would remain where it belongs, and not try to 
smuggle itself into the cylinder where it does not be- 
long. I have no calorimeter tests at hand to which I 
ean refer reliably to show the average condition of 
the steam furnished by the average boiler—if any ex- 
periments in this direction were ever made—but one 
fact in regard to the experiments made by the English 
Commission previously mentioned shows that in some 
types of boilers immense quantities of water are de- 
livered to the boiler which the engines never account 
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for and which cannot be traced as to their loss by 
exterior leaks. Hundreds of tons of water disappeared 
from one kind of boiler on a short voyage from Eng- 
land to Gibraltar from some cause not reported. It 
is not unfair to assume that it went over with the 
steam and thence by devious routes to that financial 
scrap heap, the condenser. 

A benefactor has been defined as one who can make 
two blades of grass grow where but one grew before. 
This may be desirable or not, according to whether 
grass is essential, but the man who can make a steam 
boiler turn 14 pounds of water into commercially dry 
steam, holding, say, only 114 to 2 per cent. of moisture, 
will have a much greater reward than benefactors 
generally receive. 


HARDWARE ADVERTISING. 


BY W. F. B. 


Y advertisements are made the size of the average 
M Hardwareman’s newspaper space. In my opinion 
the usefulness of an ad. is commensurate with its size. 
But the merchant does most of his advertising after 
the plan of the boy getting his lessons—because he has 
to. 

A Compulsory Advertiser. 


Hle, the merchant, has had the idea drilled into him 
by the enterprising newspaper advertiser that he must 
advertise or ruin stares him in the face. So he re- 
luctantly takes a space, a small space, and writes his 
ad. He may have a lot of Paris Green which he would 
like to sell. So he tells the people, through the press, 
that he is selling Paris Green. Then he is happy in the 
knowledge that the enterprising newspaper man is well 
rid of and forgets it all. The time for Paris Green to 
be sold comes, and slowly goes, and still the Paris 
Green stares the public in the face. It might stay all 
winter if somebody didn’t suggest to him that it was 
somewhat past the time for Paris Green, and he had 
better advertise Snow Shovels. 


An Expert 200 Miles Away. 

Such writing as this will rile somebody, so we will 
turn to another kind of advertiser. This is the man 
who reads in a magazine that Mr. Smooth of New 
York will write his advertisements for him at so much 
per, and he can double his trade directly. So he enters 
into correspondence with Mr. Smooth and makes a con- 
tract. Then, from 200 miles away from his trade, the 
merchant gets his ads and his cuts, and in due course 
of time he gets his bill for the same. His trade does 
pick up a little, because Mr. Smooth gets out some very 
fine cuts, and they take quite,a lot of space in ‘the news- 
paper. But when he figures up at the end of the year 
Mr. Smooth has made the money, not the merchant. 


Another Way. 


Then he tries another idea. He buys a half dozen 
cuts. The Iron Age sells them, and he takes 4 inches 
in one column of the papers of his town. Then with 
the cut at the top he tells the people that he sells the 
above goods, at such a price, and that he would be glad 
to have the public come to his store and see them. The 
next week he changes cut and subject, and remarks 
that he wiil show the Apple Parer in operation if the 
public would like to see it. That is my ideal of an ad- 
vertisement. Always a cut when it illustrates the sub- 
ject. Not too much talk. Always the price if possible, 
and an invitation to call is never amiss. 

Demonstrations 

are good. The dry goods people are not the only ones 
who can have demonstrations. Show up the Meat 
Choppers, the Apple Parers, and it wouldn’t be such a 
bad thing to demonstrate the Freezers. The manufac- 
turers of these things have salaried men doing this, and 
when they come your way clear away a space in the 
front of the store and put them at it. The ladies have 
a warm spot in their hearts for demonstrations, and 
they will all drop in. 

Advertise to deliver all your sales, and if you have a 
large section give your customers their car fare on sales 
of a certain amount. That applies to cash sales only. 
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HARDWARE. 


Cogent arguments can be advanced in favor of a mid- 
dle ground between too low and too high prices. One 
method of pricing is 1s unsatisfactory and leads to as 
undesirable results as the other. The merchant who 
charges too little for his goods does an excessive amount 
of work for inadequate pay. He must exercise such 
economy in conducting his business to make ends meet 
that he is unable to appropriate what he should for ad- 
vertising or in the employment of competent help. His 
business may grow because of the attraction of low 
prices, but this simply results in overwork for himself 
and his force, and the end of the year finds him with a 
very sma!) surplus in comparison with the volume of 
business which he has done. We have in mind a con- 
spicuous example of this type of merchant. He was one 
of' the most industrious and painstaking business men 
to be found anywhere, working early and late, and in- 
sisting on all his employees following his example. It 
was a cardinal offense in his establishment for a sales- 
man to endeavor to get more than 10 per cent. profit 
from a customer. It was his habit every day personally 
to go over ail bills for the express purpose of determining 
whether the prices made were cheap enough, and quite 
frequently the bills were corrected by the substitution 
of lower figures. If the market advanced and he had a 
good stock of any merchandise purchased at a low price, 
his prices were not advanced to conform to the market, 
but the old rate prevailed until the cheap stock was 
closed out. His sympathy was wholly for the buyer, 
and his constant fear was that some customer might 
think he was being overcharged. The consequence was 
that he never made sufficient profits on an advancing 
market to cover his losses when a declining market 
caught him stocked at high cost and he was obliged to 
reduce lis selling prices to meet changed conditions. He 
started with ample capital, which enabled him to con- 
tinue in business for a number of years, but eventually 
his capital was exhausted and he failed, to the great re- 
gret of his customers, but the delight of his competitors, 
who had so long found him a thorn in their sides. 


Strongly contrasted with such a man is the merchant 
who seéks to obtain an-exorbitant profit on his goods. 
It may be possible occasionally to charge 15 cents for an 
article bought for 3 cents, but this principle of doing 
business may be expected to drive away customers who 
will search for a merchant with more reasonable views 
of a fair profit. Even if a merchant of this character 
may make a leader of some articles and sell them close 
to cost to attract trade, his excessively high prices on 
other goods will be perceived by his customers and they 
will go elsewhere for such merchandise. High prices on 
small wares have done much to build up department 
stores and catalogue houses. The little articles are those 
in greatest demand, and here the department store finds 
its most fruitful field. It must be borne in mind that 
excessive profits aimed at in these days do not simply 
turn customers to other Hardware stores, but are likely 
to drive them to stores which are not strictly identified 
with the Hardware trade. The Hardware merchant 
who aims to secure a reasonable profit on everything he 
sells not only serves his own trade well and establishes 
for himself a permanent footing, but also does much for 
his colleagues in the Hardware trade at iarge by keeping 


buyers of Hardware ig the habit of dealing with Hard- 
ware stores. 


A persistent deiaand exists for the standardization of 
catalogues. ‘This demand comes not only from mer- 
chants but from purchasing agents of railroad com- 
panies and other large corporations consuming a great 
variety of goods. They find it exceedingly inconvenient 
to arrange their catalogues systematically so as to permit 
ready reference. It is true that a great many catalogues 
now show some approach to uniformity, as a result of 
the continued agitation of this question, but there are 
very many others of motley size. S me are tall and 
thin. Others are short and very stout. Some are of such 
small size that they can be conveniently carried in the 
pocket. Others are so huge that a dictionary stand is 
required to handle them conveniently. The variety in 
size causes great difficulty in the arrangement of a col- 
lection uf catalogues on shelving or in a bookease. Some 
cabinets have been constructed with a special view to 
holding Hardware catalogues, but these are not avail- 
able for every catalogre that comes to hand. The 
suggestion is made by some members of the trade that 
manufacturers and jobbers endeavor to conform te what 
they observe is the most popular size among houses in 
their particular line. It may not be practicable to have 
all trade catalogues of precisely the same size. What 
is advantageous or especially convenient for one line of 
business may not be strictly appropriate for another 
line. Nevertheless, taking one particular branch of 
trade, those engaged in that line can adopt a size suited 
specially to their requirements. This is an era of 
standardization, and the principle has been applied to so 
many things in so many different lines that it is absurd 
to say that catalogues are an exception. If they were 
more nearly uniform it is safe to say that many cata- 
logues would be preserved for reference which now 
speedily find their way to the waste basket, despite their 
embellishments. It would certainly seem possible to 
have only three or four sizes instead of the great va- 
riety now in use. 


Condition of Trade. 


Seldom have geveral conditions been so satisfactory. 
The volume of business is now reported to be increasing 
from week to week. The distribution from jobbers to re- 
tailers is on a heavy scale, as shown by the urgent de- 





mand for manufacturers to hurry shipments on back or- 
ders. The movement in Builders’ Hardware is reported 
larger than at any previous time. Fresh orders are be- 
ing booked from buyers, who say that they had supposed 
themseives amply supplied for the fall trade. These 
orders are coming from nearly all sections of the coun- 
try, but are especially heavy from the Northwest and 
the Pacific Coast. Building operations are being pushed 
actively in the strictly agricultural sections of the coun- 
try as well as in tlie cities. The improvements thus un- 
der way are increasing the demand for Nails and other 
staple goods, and some branches of trade which have 
recently been quiet are now taking on improving condi- 
tions. It is observed that merchants who have had suf- 
ticient faith in the stability of values and the main- 
tenance of a good demand to keep well stocked are now 
reaping the reward of their confidence, while those who 
hesitated, looking for a reaction, are suffering from 
scanty supplies which cannot be quickly replenished. A 
significant feature of current business is the equanimity 
with which any weakening in price on some staples is 
regarded. It seems to breed no general distrust, but is 
simply considered as an incident peculiar to its own line. 
Changes thus made, however, are not important, and 
probably more advances than declines are to be noted. 
Consolidations of manufacturers of sundry articles, such 
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as Steel Goods, Axes, Axe Handles and Grindstones, and 
closer relations, asin the case of Scythe manufacturers, 
promise a stiffening of prices in the products thus af- 
fected. The developments in this direction are therefore 
interesting und will be closely followed by the trade. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Both jobbers of Hardware and manufacturers’ 
agents have experienced a further gain in the volume 
of business during the week. The increased activity 
has been especially noticeable in heavy lines, such as 
Tin Plate and the higher grades of Sheet Iron and 
Sheet Steel, more especially Refined and Planished Iron 
and Smooth Steel. These latter grades are unusually 
scarce, much difficulty being experienced in obtaining 
ample supplies at the present time. There are also 
large orders for Nuts, Bolts, Screws, &c., from carriage 
and wagon manufacturers, and the better demand for 
Small Angles has been marked. The shipments of fall 
goods have become more general and have increased 
in volume. The recent advance in the price-of Axes 
seems to have stimulated rather than reduced sales. 
The difticulty of obtaining goods promptly is exempli- 
fied by an effort made during the week to obtain sam- 
ples of Pocket Knives for taking fall orders. Manufac- 
turers applied to reported that they would be unable 
to comply with the request before October, and this 
seems to be the general experience. Independent manu- 
facturers of Shovels are reported to have reduced prices 
25 cents to meet the recent reductions made by the 
associated manufacturers, and each one is said to be 
preparing or has already prepared a special line of 
Shovels to meet competition. As a rule, however, these 
cheap lines do not meet with as much favor as do the 
more reliable goods, indicating that buyers are dis- 
criminating and possessed of ready funds, Some makes 
of Gimlets are said to have been advanced, as have 
also certain lines of Coffee Mills, Sad Irons and other 
specialties. In Builders’ Hardware, stock orders while 
not large are urgent, and lines are so broken that it is 
almost impossible to make up an order without refer- 
ence to the factories, which are so far sold ahead that 
prompt attention is almost impossible. Under the cir- 
cumstances buyers in many cases must be contented 
with the finish that local stocks afford. The demand 
for Barb Wire has increased and the larger sales of 
Nails previously reported are well sustained by addi- 
tional country demands. The regular meeting of the 
Wire Nail manufacturers will probably be postponed 
this month on account of the, absence of many on vaca- 
tions. Some important mills are said to be sold up on 
Upholstery Springs for the season. The demand for 


Music Wire, Pump Rods, Shafting, &c., has improved, 
notwithstanding the liberal orders already booked. 


t. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The offices and warehouses of the jobbers in this city 
are particularly busy places these August days, and it 
is highly gratifying to report business on such a large 
and inereasing scale. The records of other seasons are 
being eclipsed and the scope of the buying movement 
is wide. While the volume of trade in the heavy depart- 


ment is not progressing at such rapid pace the increase . 


is a steady one, and with the approach cf fall the de- 
mand is expected to be well in line with that of past 
seasons. Prices in all lines are firm and in some direc- 
tions advances would not be a surprise. Corn crop re- 
ports continue for the most part encouraging, but there 
is no doubt a less quantity of rain and more sunshine 
would relieve the minds of farmers. With no unfavor- 
able conditions, such as an early frost, the returns te the 


farming community will be among the largest in the his- 
tory of the’ West. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The fall demand for Wire Nails has not 
yet begun. The movement is, however, in fair volume 
for the season. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

To jobbers in carload lots...... aati k gies an 
To jobbers in less than carload lots. wnt Wi aankh om eee 
To retailers in carload lots...... sig ie ee OL pi ais 
To retailers in less than carlo: 1d lots. siiys dln aries acute i 

New York.—Persistent reports have been in cireula- 
tion during the week that a reduction in the price of 
Wire Nails would be announced about September 1. As 
far as can be learned no authority for such a statement 
exists. Prices are maintained at the following quota- 
tions: Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from store, $2.25 
to $2.30. 


Chicago, vy Teleyraph.—Further liberal orders have 
been placed by large jobbers with manufacturers, and 
the jobbiug trade also has given signs of improvement, 
the demand frow the country being more generous. 
Sales of single carload lots have been made at $2.15 to 
$2.20, and in smali lots from store at $2.25 to $2.30. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The movement of Wire Nails 
is better. Prices continue on the same a carload 
lots at $2.25 and small lots from stock at $2.3 


Pittsburgh.—There is no increase in demand, which is 
only for small lots. An improvement in demand for 
Wire Nails is expected just as soon as fall trade opens 
up, which will likely be next month. Prices are fairly 
firm, being shaded unly in exceptional cases and to very 
slight extent. We quote Wire Nails at $2.05 in carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 
days. 


Cut Nails.—Manutfacturers are falling somewhat be- 
hind their orders, and railroads are not prompt in mak- 
ing deliveries. The regular monthly meeting of the Cut 
Nail Association will be held this week. Quotations are 
as follows: $2.05, base, in carloads, and $2.10 in less than 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination; terms 60 days, less 2 per 
cent. off in 10 days. 


New York.—Local conditions are unchanged, with a 
moderate demand. Quotations for carloads and less 
than carfoads are as follows: 


Chicago by Teleyraph.—There has been a fair demand 
for both Iron and Steel Cut Nails, with moderate offer- 
ings of all kinds. Carload lots are quotable at $2.20 
base, and smali lots at $2.30 base in a jobbing way from 
store, 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The demand for Cut Nails is 
fair. The quotation from jobbers’ stock for small lots 
continues at $2.40. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a fair demand for Steel Cut 
Nails, which are held at $2.05, base, in carloads and $2.10 


in less than carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to 
point of destination. 


Barb Wire.—The demand is limited, while prices are 
fairly well maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 
days: 

: Painted. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots ; oe 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.6 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots. .. j 3.00 
To retailers in less than carloads.......... 2. 3.10 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Both manufacturers and job- 
bers have experieuced an improved demand and the mar- 
ket has remained steady. ve ee is selling at $3 to 
$3.05, and Painted at $2.70 to $2.75 in car lots, with 5 
cents extra for small quantities om store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A slight increase in the de- 
mand for Barb Wire is to be noted. Prices are holding 
firm, Painted at $2.90 and Galvanized at $3.20 in small 
lots. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand is very light, but prices are fair- 
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lv firm, as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per supplies in the hands of large local consumers. Prices 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.60; Gal- have advanced 4 cent per gallon as follows, according to 
vanized, $2.90; less than earload lots, Painted, $2.65; quantity: Southerns, 474% to 47% cents; machine made 


Galvanized, $2.95. 


Plain Wire.—Ani ordinary 
reported, but prices remain 
follows, f.0.b. Vittsburgh, 
for cash in 10 days: 


demand is all that can be 
steady. Quotations are as 


terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 


Base sizes. Plain. ee 
To jobbers in carload lots. ; + bw ov 0 0 Qn $2.40 
To jobbers in less than earload lots. wc a's we a "2. 45 
To retailers in carload lots................ 2.05 2.45 
To retailers in less than carload lots. 2.15 2.60 


The above prices are for base numbers 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 


usual advances, as follows: 


GtoO9......Base........... 6. ee ee eee ee es» $0.40 extra, 
Bch oiis we eee advi ance over base. ee 
Dis Wewetne ex 10 semaduee sane 
12Zand12%.. .15 " Ps  giekecmns. oan 
BOs vodaute as 25 ™ * ot) See wees SQ 
BRE eG esc cds. ee a ” ee. Geeks, Se 
Pa sakivaxes 0 _ ” aeagth eer saeeen oe 
ae abe aces dye oD ” * Oe We aod Stags ¢ cae nee 
i $i 7 Sede wie eciee ace eee 
i se " AP Sean ea Gis Looe °° 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 
per bundie advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—There has been less animation 
in the market, but a fair movement. The jobbing 
order trade has been met at $2.20 from store. Car lots 
are selling at $2.10 to $2.15 on track. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Plain Wire is in moderate 
demand, with some new inquiry coming into the mar- 
ket. The jobbers’ price in small lots from store for 
No. 9 is $2.25 and Galvanized $2.65. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand is 
there is no change in prices, 
for Plain Wire and 
f.o.b. at mill. 


5 cents 


small lots and 
which remain at S&S, 
$2.40 for carloads 


mostly for 
base, 


(islvanized in 


Sewer Pipe.—The demand for Sewer 
lent, and the quotations to be found 
Hardware Prices represent the market. 


Pipe is excel 
under Current 


Springs.—The price of Carriage and Wagon Springs 
was advanced \& cent at the last meeting held by the 
manufacturers, making the base price 45% cents per 
pound. 

Cordage.—Nisal Rope is not quite so strong this 
week, quotations ranging from 914 to 10 cents per pound, 
on the basis of 7-16 inch and larger, according to mak- 
ers. Manila Rope, on the same basis, ranges in prige 
from 12% to 13 cents per pound. 

Glass.—A more hopeful view is taken of the future 
of the market.- It is understood that the Independent 
Glass Company have agreed to co-operate with the 
Federation Window Glass Company when the latter suc- 
ceeded in signing 700 pots. It is reported that in addi- 
tion to this the Federation Company should forfeit 
$300 per pot should the agreement be violated. If this 
plan proves successful it is expected that very little, if 
any, new Glass will be on the market before October 
7. This would give the combined companies an oppor- 
tunity to dispose of their stock of Glass on hand, and 
probably avert a price war. The Jobbers’ Association 
quotations are as follows for single and double strength 
Glass: 

Discount. 
PN UN il poietic ik o's Rm Ae Laren RE RRS 88 and 5 ‘ 
F.o.b. factory carload lots................... 89 and5 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The reduction in the price of 
Linseed Oil has not influenced large buyers to come into 
the market, while, on the other hand, lack of demand 
and anxiety on the part of some to sell has resulted in 
lower quotations for out of town brands. Small lots 
of Oil are moving fairly well. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: City Raw, in lots of five barrels or more, 60 cents; 
in lots of less than five barrels, 61 cents per gallon; 
out of town Raw, 58 to 60 cents per gallon, according to 
quantity. 

Spirits Turpentine.—There has been some activity 
in the Turpentine market during the week as a result 
of a stronger feeling in the Soyth and a reduction of 


barrels, 4754 to 484 cents per gallon. 





KEEPING TRACK OF UNFILLED ORDERS. 

PROMINENT wholesale house in one of the East- 
A system of keep- 
All or- 
indexed 


ern States is using the following 
ing track of unfilled orders from manufacturers. 
ders sent are copied into a large, leaf 
holder. One of these sheets, reduced in size, is shown 
in part in the accompanying cut, illustrating how orders 
are crossed off with red ink when they are filled or par- 
tially filled. Vhe orders without names attached rep- 
resent direct shipments for stock, while special orders 
for factory delivery direct to customers have their 
names entered in red ink. The first order shown in the 
cut is for stock, and all the Nails having been received 
the order is crossed off. The second order, given on 
January 15, was for shipment direct to E. Jameson, and 
the Nails having been delivered the name and all the 


loose 
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Keeping Track of Unfilled Orders 
crossed off. The third order for Nails. Wire 
and Staples to be shipped direct to J. B. Evans has not 
been filled, and therefore nothing is crossed off. The 
fourth order, given on the same date, is for stock, and 
the sheet shows that it has been partly filled. Each in- 
voice as itcomes in the office is checked, and part or allof 
the goods, as the case may be, are crossed off the sheets. 
The indexed holder containing the order 
the possession of the shipping clerk for 
erence. By this system an account never 
position in the holder, and as the leaves accumulate 
and all orders are crossed off as filled they are period- 
ically transferred to a binder. In this way reference 
can be made to previous orders that have been filled, 
while only the more reeent orders are kept in the holder. 


items are 


sheets is in 
constant ref- 
changes its 





THE AMERICAN CUTLERY COMPANY. 


HE AMERICAN CUTLERY COMPANY, 193 Mather 
street, Chicago, have decided to construct additions 
to the present factory, which they claim will make it 
the largest establishment of its kind in the world. Con- 
tracts have been awarded to R. & 8S. Sollitt Company 
for a new six-story, mill constructed factory and ware- 
house, which will oceupy 480 feet on Mather street. The 
feature of the facade will be the central tower, which 
will contain the office rooms. The company propose to 
install in their new home electrical machines, electrical 
electrical carriers to facilitate the movement 
of work from one department to another, and a new 800 
horse-power Corliss engine. 
—_—_—_—_— ee 
S. A. Foote & Son have succeeded 8S. A. Foote in the 
Hardware, Stove, Agricultural Implement, Wind Mill, 
plumbing and furniture business in Parkersburg, Iowa. 
rhe firm have remodeled their furniture depart- 
ment, additions to: their entire stock. 


elevators, 


new 
and have made 





THE 


THE STEEL GOODS CONSOLIDATION. 


HE consolidation of Steel Goods manufacturers, to 

be known as the American Fork & Hoe Company, 

will include 80 per cent. or more of the productive ca- 

pacity in their branch of industry. Attorneys M. B. 

and H. H. Johnson of Cleveland, who represent the pro- 

moters, are quoted by the Cleveland Leader as having 
made the following statement: 

The company are organized on an exceptionally con- 
servative basis, and of their assets $500,000 or’ more is 
in cash. The company do their own financing and there 
will be no offer of their stock to the public. The mat- 
ter has been under advisement by the different manu- 
facturers for the past year. The rapid advance in the 
price of steel, which enters largely into the product, as 
well as the large advance in Handles, has made it seem 
necessary to the manufacturers that in order to main- 
tain prices at their present level without materially ad- 
vancing them, it would be necessary to largely curtail 
expenses of management, which is believed can be done 
better under a single rather than a diversified owner- 
ship. It is the intention of those largely interested as 
stockholders to maintain, so far as possible, a price on 
the goods which shall pay, under economical manage- 
ment, a fair return on the invested capital and at the 
same time protect the interests of the farmer in the 
matter of price against an advance. It is generally 
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is a gentleman’s Knife 3 inches long when closed, hav- 
ing a large and small blade on one side with a long 
manicure nail file on the back. The ornamentation in 
this case is an antique design in four colors of enamel 
and each Knife has some distinctive characteristic as 
to the combination of color. 

There are also among the newest goods several as- 
sortments of elegant Scissors, each case containing 
three, four or five Scissors, according to the require- 
ments of the buyer. One example is an Art Nouveau 
design in fine calfskin cases beautifully wrought py- 
rographically. Another style of case filled with Scissors 
having gold plaited handles is covered with handsomely 
marked lizard skin and lined with white satin. Still 
another style of case is one covered with alligator skin. 
It is colored a delicate tint of light purple. The case is 
lined with lavender satin and the Scissor handles are 
gold plated. 


ACCOUNT OF GOODS IN WAREHOUSE. 


HE accompanying cut shows a portion of a page, re- 
duced in size, of a warehouse book in use by 
Frank F. Bael of Trenton, N. J. The design of the book 
is to keep track of stock temporarily in warehouses and 
to avoid running out of goods. As will be seen by the 
illustration the first column shows the date goods were 


| 
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Warehouse Entry Book. 


conceded and believed that the foreign business, under 
single ownership, can be largely increased. The man- 
agement of the company will be in charge of men who 
for years have been identified with and built up the 
business. The company will start with ample manu- 
facturing facilities, having eleven fully equipped fac- 
tories and ample capital. The headquarters or gen- 
eral offices of the company will undoubtedly be located 


in Cleveland. 
ero 


FINE CUTLERY AND CASES. 


RAEF & SCHMIDT, 107 Chambers street, New 
York, sole agents in the United States and Canada 

for J. A. Henckels, Solingen, Germany, have just put 
on the market a series of Art Pocket Knives for both 
gentlemen and ladies. All of the handles are enameled 
in a variety of handsome colors on both sides. In one 
group the handles are enameled in a lily of the valley 
design in a total of four colors. This Knife is for ladies’ 
use, is 24% inches long when closed, has three blades 
and a nail file and is very thin, being only about 3-16 
inch thick, the blades opening on both back and front, 
two on a side. They are neatly put up in boxes con- 
taining four Knives, one of each decoration for an as- 
sortment and each in a fine chamois case. Another 
Knife, somewhat similar in character, is medium sized, 
having three blades and nail file the same as the Knife 
described above, but is 2% inches long and suitable for 
either sex. This knife has a well executed sunflower 
design and is put up in the same way. The third group 


delivered at warehouse No. 6, followed by the name of 
the articles, cost and total amount figured in a special 


cost mark. Then come seven date columns where suc- 

cessive dates are entered, and the amount of goods that 

were drawn out on each date. The last column refers to 

the balance still on hand, the date it was transferred 

and the number of the page to which it was trans/erred. 
i 


WILHELMI & Co., 116 Broad street, New York, refer 
to a few of the many markets to which they ship goods, 
they having branch houses in many of the more im- 
portant countries. Shipments to Australia have been 
curtailed largely by a variety of causes, chief among 
which are the drought and tariff agitation. Bombay, 
India, is drawing on this country for a supply of raw 
cotton on aceount of the crop failure there. The con- 
cern have already executed orders for 5000 bales of 
this staple. That market is also cabling for Galvanized 
Iron Pipe, Wire Nails, and is also taking Bicycles in 
appreciable quantities. The statement concerning Bi- 
cycles is equally applicable to Japan. India, China and 
Japan are taking large quantities of Kerosene Oil 
Lamps. The Philippines are taking quantities of cot- 
ton duck for sails, &c., as well as cotton prints, calicoes, 
&e., the firm having their own branches in all the mar- 
kets referred to. 


Jennings Hardware Company’s store at Moran, Kan., 
was destroyed by fire a short time since. The loss was 
about $4000, with insurance of $2000. 

. 
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A COLLECTION WINNER. 


HE confidential financial statement, of which a re- 
duced reproduction is given herewith, is referred 

to by A. B. Ware & Co. of Opelika, Ala., as a good col- 
lection winner for them. They have their customers fill 
out the blanks during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, and if their statements are satisfactory the firm 
open 30 and 60 day accounts with them. If an account 
cannot be collected under the waive note clause, which 
is in the statement, they use the consignment clause. 
This clause is referred to as also being a great advan- 
tage in case of bankruptcy and consignments, as the 
line of goods they seil are not perishable, and the firm 








CONFIDENTIAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


eT 


sence cen cnen sateen cteene steer wevabemmsenennegy amumnes ayer 


Oe one > dilbert ore on: naboeeenenennNND 
To A. B. WARE & CO., Opelika, Ala. 
DOG ceneeneenee.escempnnnaennbeentpeunaftencans Uke 
Namas oF Partners ....... etsone nnn comsna-qnstpvunisberisnastbosssestethattisianumesushs SREOSMSAISRUEND 


ASSETS. 
Stock on band, ‘ae ss 
Accounts, Notes and Mortgages, good, a a 
Doubtful Notes and Accounts, $ 
Money on hand, - 


Dn tr emrenrne 


Value of Real Estate, in name of 


Consisting of Sp cecnesereseetmaengenenneemenn enn Gta 
Other Property consisting of seneepeneans a 
ease gg entgryineciegreticeeasitisectnenmennciamecnensdipnasiinatiatianinmneiipeseia ouisinimnnninoeio 
ounees 2s cee | 
Tolal Ass0tt, $n ctecenmnswnowen 





INDEBTEDNESS. 


Owing for Merchandise, past due, - + «< a 





—_— 


Owing for Merchandise, not due, - ° ° . 
Owing tor Borrowed Money, 

OS ee 
Owing for Real Fetate, oa Sa Ce’ thie Oa -ee me 


WD C8 cerencer gente enneeneen cant eenQuneinetuimecmamenie 
Other Indebtedness, not stated above, 0 merece seypeee aes 
Owing by Partners, individually, ° se 
nee 
Total Indebtedness, $ 
Stock Insured for, ine Oe SS. See 
Stock Mortgaged for, - + ee | 
Real Estate Mortgaged for a ccemequsepucbaeoute> 
What Property in Wife's Name st cecil eee 
The above property is in ___.___name, the titles perfect, paid for and a0 mort- 
gts or liens of any kind on it ———~—-tapressly waive ali exemption rights that 
we may have under the law, as against the payment of any present or future indebted- 
aces to A. B. WARE & CO. It is understood and agreed that all goods shipped. 
by A B. WARE & CO. shall be on consignment, and as such shall by..._be held, 
disposed of and accounted for to said-consignors ; and further, that the statements aod 
agreements herein expressed are the conditions upon which credit is extended and goods 
are consigned to......____by said firm; and all such statements and agreements are ‘ 
bereby made a part of the contract in this and all future orders for goods from said firm, 
ustil______netify them otherwise in writing. 
Given under_.....___._hand_and seal... this ay ot 
19 
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Confidential Financial Statement, 


always prefer paying the return freight on goods rather 
than lose them. They state that out of a business in 
1901 of $96,000, their loss did not exceed $250. 

One form of postal card used by the firm, sent to 
customers to announce the coming of their traveling 
men, is a picture of the salesman on the upper portion 
of the card. Under the picture is the following: 


TAKE NOTICE, 


The above, our trusted traveling salesman, fled 
from this city. We think it probable that he 
will be in your place in five days. Arrest him 
if necessary, but anyway hold him until you 
have examined his baggage, which contains 
sample Hardware and Crockery which he took 
with him. 


A. B. Ware & Co., Opelika, Alabama. 
a —————__—_ 
Sapp Hardware Company are successors to A. W. Lee 
in the Hardware, Sporting Goods, Steam Fittings and 
Mill Supply business in Cairo, Ga. 


THE CARE OF PRICES, QUOTATIONS AND 
CATALOGUES, 


HE accompanying cut relates to a system devised 
T and in use by the J. A. Harps Mfg. Company of 
Greenfield, Ohio, for the care of prices, quotations and 
catalogues. In a book, the pages of which are indexed 
to suit the requirements, are entered the names of the 
materials which the company are using. 

Arrangement of the Book. 

Thus on page indexed “Q RS T” are entered Tin 
Plate, Solder, Springs, &c. After Tin Plate is written 
“*p. 18.” Then on page 18 is entered the heading, “‘ Tin 
Plate.” 

On February 9 a quotation was received from W. G. 
Brown, Philadelphia, Pa., which is entered as indi- 
cated, 

On February 10 a quotation came from R. K. Jones, 
Cleveland, Ohio, also catalogue. This is entered as 
shown, and the catalogue is numbered 27. 

On February 12 the company were in receipt of a 
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quotation from W. J. Johnson & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
with a sample which is unsatisfactory. This is entered 
as shown. 

Using the System. 

When it is desired to compare quotations on Tin 
Plate the company turn to “T” in the index. After 
“Tin Plate” is seen “p. 18.” Turning to page 18 are 
the names of all parties quoting Tin Plate, their prices, 
date of quotation, terms, particulars, catalogues, &c., 
at a glance. The late quotations, of course, come’ last 
on the page. No notation is necessary, as everything is 
given on the one page. 


Some Advantages. 


Among the advantages which the company have 
found in the system are the following: 

The original letter giving the quotation is kept in a 
letter file, and can readily be found, as the book gives 
the date of the quotation. If the name of a party is 
forgotten, it can readily be found by this system. Most 
business men occasionally recall low quotations, but for- 
get the company making them. By glancing over the 
pages of the book a person can tell how prices have 
been ranging for several years back, and by this means 
may anticipate the future better. 


i ———_—— 


Peru Van Zandt Implement Company have succeeded 
the Van Zandt Implement & Hardware Company, 
Wichita, Kan. The company handle Farm Implements, 
Buggies, &c., but no Hardware. They have just fin- 
ished a fine modern building, which is 62% x 120 feet, 
four stories. 


Says an experienced dealer: “I do not believe there 
is a man living who has not, at some time or other, 
bought goods which he would not have purchased unless 
influenced by the displays seen in windows. This has 
been everybody’s experience and shows in a sufficiently 
clear light the importance of timely and tasteful arrange- 
ments.” 
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BRITISH LETTER, 


Office of The Iron Age, Hastines pores. } 
NorFois 8r., Lonpon, W. C. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 

HE most interesting item of information this week 
is, paradoxically enough, rather stale news. It is 
confirmed that 60,000 Enameled Street Labels have been 
ordered in Birmingham for delivery in New York. The 
firm obtaining the order are the Imperial Enamel Com- 
pany of Birmingham. It is stated that the importance 
attaching to the contract is that attempts have been 
made previously by English firms to obtain a footing in 
the United States, but without success. It is further 
stated that the Imperial Enamel Company have opened 
a branch office in New York. It will be within the recol- 
lection of your readers that I have several times, in my 
weekly market comments, referred to the activity of the 
Enameled Sign manufacturers. I have gone further and 
expressed surprise that Americans have not entered into 
this trade more keenly. This order is a striking exempli- 

fication of my numerous comments on this point. 

The trade generally continues stagnant, or next door 
to it. Orders that come in, while in fair numbers, are 
small and obviously intended to tide over present re- 
quirements. In the special lines, Saws just now are sell- 
ing exceptionally well, a large number going to South 
Africa. The home market business is, if anything, be- 
low the average. Brass founders state that trade has 
not been so stagnant for many years. In the early part 
of the year they had a fairly brisk time, but about a 
month ago, before the coronation, the brass foundry 
trade drooped and has not since held up its head. The 
Wolverhampton Hardware trade continues more active 
than that in Birmingham, although it is difficult to ac- 
count for the reason. Galvanized Iron Roofing is selling 
in large quantities, as also are Iron Hurdles and Tubes 
for water and gas. The Edged Tool makers in the 
neighborhood of Wolverhampton are also busy, particu- 
larly on export account; but on the home account Edged 
Tools for Implements are in good request. There is also 
a marked improvement, both in Birmingham and Wol- 
verhampton, in the builders’ ironmongery department. 
In Light and Stamped Hollow Ware there is also ac- 
tivity slightly beyond the average. 

On overseas account the South American markets dis- 
appoint expectation, although there has been some slight 
improvement in the case of the Argentine Republic, 
doubtless due to the opening of British ports to Argen- 
tine cattle. On the other hand, orders from Chile, Brazil 
and Uruguay continue distinctly slack. Reports are 
more favorable from Canada, America and Mexico, par- 
ticularly for tools and iron. Canada is buying quite a 
number of Metallic Bedsteads, while from America or- 
ders have been received during the week for Angles, 
Vises, Saddlers’ Ironmongery and certain kinds of tools. 
The drought is having an adverse influence upon orders, 
both from India and Australia. In the Cutlery branches 
orders are very unevenly distributed. There is a good 
demand for Spring Knives, and as luck would have it, it 
is just in this very line where there is a distinct short- 
age of skilled labor. A branch which has sprung into 
great activity since the close of the war is the manufac- 
ture of cheap strong Clasp Knives for the South African 
native trade. They are known in Sheffield as the 
‘‘ Kaffir’” Knives. Orders for these are in sufficient 
quantity to keep the factories going for some weeks. 

We can now see our way to a successful harvest 
which cannot fail to have a good influence upon the 
Agricultural Implement trade. Last year the harvest 
was disappointing, with the result that firms making 
Malleable Castings for Agricultural Implements had a 
dull time of it. Recently, however, business has im- 
proved, as the farmers now buy readily, being assured 
that the harvest is better than for many years past. 

With reference to remarks on the possibility of im- 
proved trade with the Argentine in the autumn, I would 
draw attention of American exporters to the successful 
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attempt in this country to establish a Latin-American 
Chamber of Commerce in London. This organization is 
intended to represent British interests in South and Cen- 
tral America, and a significant evidence of the sympathy 
of South and Central America with the idea is shown 
by the fact that the official representatives of Argentina, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Guatemala and Venezuela have al- 
ready associated themselves with the venture. In addi- 
tion, the support of the principal South and Central 
American railway companies, as well as the chief pri- 
vate trading firms, has been secured. The combination 
is a strong one and should be watched. 

A sharp decline occurred in the July exports of Tin 
Plates and Sheets to America, the tonnage falling from 
8608 tons in July, 1901, to 3405 tons last month, the val- 
ues being £108,642, as against £49,117. It is interesting 
to note further, however, that notwithstanding this 
marked decline of exports to America, the export Tin 
Plate trade more than maintained itself. On the seven 
months Tin Plate exports there is a large increase of 
trade as between South Wales and America. 

The secretary of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce 
has received notice that sealed tenders, marked “ Tele- 
grafog-Telefonmateriel,” will be received at the Board 
of Managers’ Office, Christiania, up to 3 p.m. on the 13th 
proximo, for the supply to the Norwegian State Rail- 
ways of the under mentioned goods: 

22,000 kilos of Telegraph Wire, No. 8 Galvanized Iron 
Wire, 4.1 to 4.3 mm. in diameter. 

5400 kilos of Telegraph Wire, No. 11 Galvanized Lron 
Wire, 4.1 to 4.3 mm. in diameter. 

3600 kilos of Copper Wire, 2.4 to 2.6 mm. in diameter. 

5900 kilos of Porcelain Insulators. 

5900 kilos of Insulator Holders. 

Tenders may include part or all of the goods re- 
quired. Further. particulars can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the office of the Inspector of Telegraphs, Storer’s 
Gade, Christiania. Apart from the usual customs duties 
a preference of from 10 to 15 per cent. is given to native 
manufacturers. 

Among orders received during the past week was a 
large one for Galvanized Corrugated Sheets at £18 5s., 
delivered at Auckland or New Zealand. The Australian 
and New Zealand mails have brought orders since the 
opening of this year for Corrugated Sheets equal in value 
to £644,000, or an increase of 29 per cent. on last year. 


American Sand-Blasted Files in Scotland. 


A subscriber to the Jronmonger writes to that journal! 
in the issue of August 2 to the effect that American 
Files are undoubtedly gaining ground in this country, 
and more particularly in Scotland, and he suggests as 
an explanation that the American makers give a guar- 
antee that all their goods are sand blasted. It has al- 
ways been understood that American Files are bought 
in Britain not because they are better liked than the 
home made article, but because they are cheaper, as 
the Americans “dump down” their surplus production 
of Files in this country and dispose of it at below cost 
selief in this explanation has undoubtedly created a 
feeling of helplessness in the minds of many British 
makers who otherwise would have felt disposed to com- 
bat the competition from across the Atlantic. The Jron- 
monger correspondent, however, declares that he knows 
of instances in which American Files are actually pre- 
ferred to British on their merits, and where more money 
is being paid for them simply because they are sand 
blasted. The editor adds that few Sheffield firms possess 
a sand blasting apparatus, and it is the custom of the 
trade only to sand blast Files at the request of the pur- 
chaser, who on such parcels has to forego 2% per cent. 
of the discount. There is, however, one sand blasting 
establishment where work is done for the trade. Most 
Sheffield File makers do not approve of the process, 
which, they say, shortens the life of the teeth, although 
giving them a sharper point; but it is a significant fact 
that in all Government contracts sand blasted Files are 
specified. The universal adoption of the treatment in 
the United States suggests that the Sheffield view may 
be due partly to habit or prejudice. From my own per- 
sonal knowledge I can say that American Files are sell- 
ing more freely in this country every year. The trade 
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has only to be cultivated 
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a little more assiduously. 


There can be but little doubt that some of the American 


machinery excels any to be found in this country. The 
point I most welcome in the foregoing remarks is that 
American Files are being preferred on account of qual- 
ity rather than price. There is still a strong prejudice 
among workmen on this side for a File that will last 
a considerable length of time. Even yet many work- 
men return their Files to be recut. American Files of 
inferior quality have undoubtedly come into the British 
market, and while they have sold readily to begin with, 
they have in the long run done considerable harm to 
American File making interests. 


British Purchases from America. 


Considerable comment has been made throughout the 
whole English press upon the large drop in American 
exports as shown by the Washington returns. There 
is even a disposition to believe that English manufac- 
turers have at length taken the measure of their Ameri- 
can competitors. American agents over here, however, 
are not in the least concerned about these figures. They 
tell me that since Americans are ready to make prompt 
deliveries, they are quite in a position to sell in greatly 
increased quantities. I have spent a couple of days this 
week moving among American buyers, and they all 
agree that what is wanted is prompt delivery. The 
loyalty of these gentlemen always stirs my admiration. 


They generally say, “ Personally I can get all I want, 
but I happen to know that So-and-So or So-and-So bas 
failed to secure his deliveries.” That England is still 
buying Hardware and allied goods from America admits 
of no doubt. I have, however, extracted a few particu- 
lars of Amevican shipments to this country for seven 
days in the early part of the current month. The re 
sult is interesting and works out as follows: 


English Hardware Imports from America for One 
Week 


LONDON. 


“ Minnetonka,’ from New 
York. 


2 Automobiles, 

180 cks Copper Ingots. 
34 pkgs Clocks. 

26 pkgs Motors and parts. 
24 pes Drill Steel. 

110 cs Bar Steel, 

24 pkgs Electrical Goods. 
85 certs Refrigerators. 

9 cs Locomobiles, 

100 bbls Skewers. 


621 p Fs Radiators. 

1369 plates Spelter. 

21 cs Cash Registers. 

81 crates Wheels. 

4 cs Electric Motors. 

227 pkgs Implements. 

826 pkgs Machinery. 

517 pkgs Hard Wood and Met- 
al Ware. 


HULL. 
“Martello,” from New York. 


6 bbls Wire. 
25 certs Cycles. 
11 ingots Brass. 
49 pkgs ee. 
315 pkgs Hardware. 
9 cs Instruments. 
142 bdls Manufactures. 
6 bdls Castings. 
146 pkgs Agricultural Imple- 
ments. 
14 pkgs Pumps. 
13 es Forgings. 
159 pkgs Handles. 
223 pkgs Iron Pipes. 
p 


334 ikes. 
104 pkgs Machinery. 
LIVERPOOL. 


“Umbria,” from New York. 


58 pkgs Hardware. 

3 cs Sewing Machines. 

31 pkgs Machinery. 

378 bars Silver. 

86 pkgs Agricultural Imple- 
ments. 

38 cs Slot Machines. 

17 bbls Castings. 

7 pkgs Wood Pulleys. 

8 pkgs Mowers, &c. 

10 kgs Sausage Casings. 

52 pkgs Handles. 

200 crts Oil Stoves. 

180 certs Ovens. 

50 cs Rake parts. 

100 bdls Mills. 

200 Rake Wheels. 

21 cs Forgings. 

56 pkgs Steam Pipe Castings. 

36 bdls Wagon Material. 

17 pkgs Windmills. 


** Bovie,” from New York. 
16 crates Pails. 

6300 hd Staves. 

1 bx containing Automobile. 
92 pkgs Machinery. 

10 bxs Car Trucks. 

16 Car Wheels. 

12 bxs Car Trucks. 

40 bxs Wood Door Handles. 
873 bdls Hard Wood Floorings 
10,895 pigs Lead. 

14 cs I. P. Fittings. 

11 es Steel. 

1672 bars Copper. 

10 pes 10 cs Trolley Poles. 
382 es Tinware. \ 
5 cs 87 bbls Lamps. 


“Merion,” from Boston. 


7 cs Machinery. 
21 pkgs Agricultural Machin 


ery. 
56 bxs Sewing Machines. 
22 pkgs Shoe Machinery. 
24 bxs Nails. 

9 cs Furniture. 

1 Engine, 5 Trucks. 

8 bdls Drills. 

34 pkgs Wire. 


BRISTOL. 


“Wells City,” from New 
York. 
10 cs Handles. 
88 bbls Skewers. 
22 cs Machinery. 
1462 bgs Nails. 
68 bbls Wire. 
8 crates Wheels. 
51 cs Laths. 
1 car Slates. 
38 cs Hardware. 
42 cs Furniture. 
MANCHESTER. 
‘*Camoens,” from New York. 
771,550 Ib Washed Metal. 
166 bxs Car Steel. 
30 bxs Plated Ware. 
26 cs Woodenware 
252 cs Lanterns. 
5191 bars Copper. 
13.459 pigs Lead. 
276 pes Castings. 
254 reels Copper Wire. 
2885 pes Iron Pipe. 
498 pkgs Machinery. 
1 part Boring Machine. 
29 pkgs Electrical Material, 
15 pkgs Copper. 
LONDON. 
“Maryland,” from Philadel- 
phia. 


101 crates Wheels. 
4 crs Roofing Slates. 
44 cks Zine Dross, 
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** Majestic,.”’ from New York 
22 pkgs Lamp Goods. 
258 pkgs Hardware 
343 pkgs Machinery. 
347 bars Silver. 
14 cs Wrenches 
154 pkgs Clocks. 
43 pkgs Clocks. 
1780 pes Rollers. 
16 bxs Sewing Machines 
55 cks Crude Metal. 
7 pkgs Hardware. 
28 pkgs Machinery. 
8 pkgs Electrical Supplies. 


~ 


1 
9 
3 

BRISTOL. 


“ Brooklyn City,” from New 
York. 


40 bbls Wire. 

105 pkgs Castings. 

266 pkgs Handles 

3 es Wire. 

10 es Spokes, Hubs and 
Handles. 


LONDON. 


“East Point,’ from Phila- 
delphia. 


96 certs Wheels. 

40 pkgs Iron Washstands. 
40 pkgs Wire. 

186 pkgs Wire. 

505 bgs Wire Nails 

15 es Machinery. 

26 es Tool Boxes. 

2 cs Hardware. 

301 sks Handles. 

63 bxs Steel Bars. 


‘“Minnehaha,” from New 
York. 


290 bxs Radiators. 

30 pkgs Machinery. 

51 Castings. 

6 cks Locomobiles. 

13 pkgs Motors. 

256 pkgs Ovens. 

610 bxs Sewing Machines. 

15 pkgs Cycles. 

13 pkgs Clocks. 

91 cs Cash Registers. 

4 cars Bar Steel. 

89 pkgs Wheels, Spokes, &c. 

19 pkgs Valves. 

68 pkgs Electrical Goods. 

17 reels Electrical Cable. 

12 reels Copper Wire. 

322 pkgs Machinery. 

931 pkgs Hard Wood and Met- 
al Ware. 

42 pkgs Clocks. 

15 pkgs Refrigerators, 3 pkgs 
Automobiles and 250 pkgs 
Horseshoes. 
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LIVERPOOL 
New England.’ from Bos 


tor 


839 pkgs Machinery 


7 pkgs Emery Wheels. 
10 es Shoe Machinery Wire. 
8 bbls Old Metal. 
26 bxs I. Nails 
“Turcoman,” from  Port- 
land, Maine 
72 pkgs Agricultural Imple 
ments. 
“Rhynland,” from Philadel- 
phia. 


231 pkgs Handles 
20 bxs Bolts. 
9 bxs Type 
LONDON. 
“ Crown Point,” from Phila 
delphia. 
51 pkgs Tool Boxes. 
79 bbls. Wire. 
54 bbls. Zinc Dross. 
2 Cable Lifters. 
LIVERPOOL. 
“Lucania,” from New York. 
19 cs Electrical Goods. 
40 pkgs Hardware. 
30 pkgs Machinery. 
797 bars Silver. j 
13 cs Slot Machine Fittings. 
10 bblis Iron Staples. 
“ Trada,” from Baltimore. 


18 certs Handles. 
3184 Ingots. 
4400 bars Copper. 
2243 pkgs Wire Nails. 
239 bdls Plain Wire. 
27 crates Wheels 
“ Devonian,” from Boston. 
23 bxs Nails. 
273 slabs Zine Dross 
8 bbls Wire. 
“ Cevic,” from New York. 
46 pkgs Machinery. 
17 pigs 3 bbls Zine Dross, 
8 tlectrie Motor Trucks. 
2 bxs parts. 
84 bxs 7 cs Lamp Goods. 
10 cs Spokes. 
513 coils Copper Rods 
22 cs Valves. 
1135 kgs Nails. 
10 cs Axes. 
445 pkgs Tills. 
6 es Iron Valves. 
MANCHESTER. 
“Bellaura,” from New York. 
729,600 lb Washed Metal. 
100 bxs Zine Oxide. 
795 bdls 363 pcs Iron Pipe. 
20 pes, 222 es, 36 pkgs, 161 
bxs Machinery. 
300 bgs Wire Nails. 


American Sewing Machines in Great Britain. 


A sympathetic attempt is now being made by Amerti- 
can agents to push American Sewing Machines through 
Hardware channels. This is notably the case in the rep- 
resentative of the National Sewing Machine Company— 
the South British Trading Company of Victoria avenue, 
Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E. C. Although the 
difficulties are not to be blinked at in thus changing 
the ecarrent of trade, yet there is no reason why it should 
not, in the long run, prove to be entirely successful. 
Sewing Machines in Great Britain are sold at present 
mainly through special agents, who themselves canvass 
from house to heuse. The South British Trading Com- 
pany are now trying to push, as I say, Machines through 
retail Hardwaremen, although, of course, orders for 
these Machines will be filled through the factors. Among 
the lines most relied upon are the Eldredge Automatic 
Silent Sewing Machine, the Vindex and the Expert. In 
an advertisement issued by this company I extract the 
following sentences: 


The ironmonger is well qualified to seli Sewing Machines in 
his locality. Technical knowledge is no longer necessary; he 
merely requires a Sewing Machine fully warranted for five years, 
simple in construction, requiring no repairs, quality and work- 
manship the best that brains, modern plant and money can pro- 
duce; originality and style in finish of woodwork, and after 
this a line with a margin of profit that puts ordinary staples 
entirely out of consideration. We have an interesting proposal 
for live ironmongers which may be had for the asking; your fac- 
tors will tell you about it, or write us, and we will send you 
full particulars. 


Belgian Gun Competition. 


Midland Gun manufacturers are very much concerned 
with the increasing competition of cheap Belgian Guns. 
Some time ago I announced that the operative Gun mak- 
ers of Birmingham were sending a deputation to Liége to 
study the working of the Gun trade technical school in 
that town. There has recently been a technical school 
established in Birmingham, but it would appear that 
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the hovrs militate against its success. A gentleman 
writing on this point states: “ As was anticipated, the 
attendance has fallen off, owing no doubt to the disincli- 
nation of youths to start work again after the fatigue 
of their ordinary day’s labor I would therefore sug- 
gest that tke classes should be so arranged that the 
time spent at them should practically come out of the 
ordinary day’s working time, and I would appeal to 
masters to allow students to leave work, say at 4 p.m., 
so as to arrive at their classes at 5 o’clock and work un- 
til 8.” This gentleman, Arthur Bonehill, has inspected 
the Liége school, and states that a day school has been 
established. It opens at 8 a.m. and continues till 4 p.m. 
in the summer and commences half an hour later in the 
winter. Each lad receives remuneration equal to 2% 
pence per day. In Birmingham the school is only car- 
ried on in the evening from 7 to 9.30, and Arthur Bone- 
hill is not surprised that the attendance of youths should 
be so small, as they do not leave work until 6 o’clock, 
ond in many cases have insufficient time to go home, get 
their meal and return to the school, while the strain after 
a full day’s labor is altogether too great. He points out 
that it is absurd to expect that a school of a dozen or two 
lads can supply sufficient skilled workmen for the re- 
quirements of the Gun trade. In Belgium the cost of the 
school is defrayed jointly by the gunmakers, the Proof 
House and the State, and he urges that some similar ar- 
rangement should be made in this country, if the Eng- 
lish Gun trade is to maintain its position, 


Increased American Trade with New Zealand. 


Week by week I report upon good orders coming 
from New “Zealand to Hardware and Cutlery manu- 
facturers in this country. It always seems as if New 
Zealand is our great standby when other countries fail 
us. Nor can there be any doubt that New Zealanders 
take a special pleasure in buying from the old country. 
Notwithstanding this, however, they are buying in 
greatly increased quantities from America. I have ex- 
tracted the following particulars of American goods 
imported into New Zealand from America in the years 
1901 and 1898. Ata glance it will be seen what a large 
increase in American trade has been secured: 


Imports from the United States into New Zealand in 1901 and 


1898. 

1901. 1898. 
Arms, Caps, Cartridges and Cases....... £14,408 £6,201 
Bicycles and materials..............:0% 22,205 29,578 
Brushes and Hardware................ 3,162 1,620 
SND. a rid acca Wai w ei nne Hen he wewats 1,981 1,248 
RIOD, gi is Gee ee wns wenteina als 42,146 25,116 
Iron: Wire, Barbed and Plain......... 30,217 33,634 
2. gg. fi... enero 20,096 5,888 
Pe Gackt we ckaae tone bens cx taded 2,145 5,065 
Crit ebs seh heed wea we sine ee 23,722 4,467 
ee ee eer ee ere 17,842 37 
Se EE 5 wens y he's ov ewig ee 3,019 1,110 

eR ere 4,216 
Sheet Galvanized Corr............ 3,523 er 
ee ME. c's ko sw awn sseawranrs 3,039 1,714 
Lamps, Lanterns and Wicks........... 6,310 5,992 
Machinery: Agricultural............... 44,838 33,565 
SEE oa. ans. mo6- 64d oust a hee Clee 4,834 3,135 
EEE aa Ains se eicis as saa ceaeae een 11,512 re 
SEED cued ahs be sce becaewaw eel 3,089 801 
I insids ves auetie nea 7,347 4,878 
6 haan Gah ola a nie le Me 10,350 6 
EE, bes sh hun cs tnakined eu e dies 12,066 10,746 
Sewing and Knitting.............. 22,865 14,142 
PE co chs eri kena toate s Codec de 8,816 2,924 
a 1,737 6,348 
eo eB) 4,574 2,871 
te A Rea a ea ees 6,171 2,164 
DEE ait hbeenowis Oven vadbewkke es 13,265 3,980 
es ra 2,080 348 
RENtAl  CARMPRCCUTOR, «oo os civic ccc svecs 5,837 2,354 
EE 6 aaah pene ami eb xeedian 3,198 1,814 
it ie bie aiitk hls. a Atay aa xia ae 14,505 8,022 
Tools and Implements................. 52,669 43,842 
CNNE. wiicsittidcn Wels Su oneabwavecd 15,693 14,154 


Freight Rates to South Africa 

It is said that the British trade c»mmissioners now in 
South Africa, in sending in their final report upon the 
relative positicns of British, American and German en- 
terprise in Cape Colony, will speak very strongly upon 
the high freight rates charged upon British goods as 
compared with those demanded from German and Amer- 
ican rivais. They will declare that on freight alone the 
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British nianufacturer pays from 6 to 10 shillings more 
per ton on the journey from London to the Cape than the 
American manufacturer has to pay for the journey from 
New York, the grievance, of course, being all the greater 
as the distance from New York is greater. There can 
be no doubt that there is an immense amount of sup- 
pressed indignation at the freight rates as from Great 
3ritain to South Africa, and this feeling only requires to 
be organized to express itself to the shipowners in very 
forcible terns. 


Hardware and Cutlery for India. 


I have so often commented upon the prospects of 
India as a future market for Americans that I am now 
glad to give the actual particulars of Indian purchases 
of Hardware and Cutlery during the past three years: 





1899-1900. 1900-01. 1901-02, 

*Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 

CN os oc Va ewe exe's 971,700 964,948 1,211,227 
Agricultural Implements.... 722,156 837,520 697,286 
Other Implements.......... 1,188,273 1,177,439 941,765 
Sewing Machines.......... 553,888 619,725 591,046 
Unspecified Hardware...... 12,466,904 14,815,107 13,625,051 
OAs 666s cos daodceer 15,902,921 18,414,739 17,066,375 





*1 rupee equais 48 cents. 


It may be remarked that after the large trade done 
in the year 1900-1901 there was a setback, but this was 
due rather to lower prices than to smaller trade, except 
in the case of Agricultural Implements, the depression 
in the tea industry accounting for this. Europe sup- 
plies 26 per cent. of Indian imports of Agricultural Im- 
plements, and the proportion of British goods sent to 
India ou the whole is gradually falling. The Germans 
continue to push Hardware and Cutlery, and very cheap 
lines are made on the Continent, particularly in Austria, 
for export to Asiatic and African markets, who find an 
easy outlet for their purchases in the Indian bazaars. 
Last year there was a greatly increased demand for 
iron and steel. Judging by the figures it would seem 
as if the effects from the recent Indian trade depression 
have now practically been dissipated. The following 
figures will show the trend of the market: 


Iron, Steel. 

Tons. Tons. 
ais RES eee kG hiss 196,895 92,355 
I 5% vidb da oO ake ode Ge 164,517 84,145 
a ey a Pee 149,097 72,636 
PRES Es Ae ORK ES 166,991 92,586 
PORES 6 iC ae CRG eked One 180,642 158,916 





TRADE ITEMS. 


Tur statement that the large new plant under erec- 
tion for more than a year by the American Axe & Tool 
Company, at Glassport, Pa., had been finished is incor- 
rect. A portion of the new plant is completed and the 
balance will be finished in « short time. This wil!’ be the 
largest single works owned by the American Axe & Tool 
Company, and the equipment will be modern and com- 
plete in every detail. 


FRANK H. Tuompson, export manager of the Stanley 
Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn., and 107 
Chambers street, New York, has just returned from an 
extended trip through the commercially important 
countries of Europe. This company have for years been 
manufacturing fine Mechanics’ Tools in great variety 
and volume, many of which have found their way to 
these and other foreign markets, but no direct repre- 
sentative of the company has been in the habit of call- 
ing on that trade. Mr. Thompson’s business was to 
visit the countries referred to and familiarize himself 
with their methods of business. This trip, occupying 
between three and four months, was the first one 
abroad for him. One thing that favorably impressed 
him was the treatment accorded the American traveler 
in Continental Europe. So far as methods of trans- 
portation and baggage handling are concerned America 
is unquestionably ahead, but to a stranger, unaccus- 
tomed to so many countries and languages, his experi- 
ence was that every assistance was afforded him by 
railroad officials and others for getting about comfort- 
ably as far as their facilities permit. 
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Letters From the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufacture 
or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a free 
expression of opinion on subjects deserving the attention 
of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Buying from a Number of Houses. 


From time to time a correspondent here and there has 
touched on the desirability of concentrating orders on 
one traveler or one house, and in the discussion of the 
subject of special brands vs. factory brands in recent 
issues reference has incidentally been made on two or 
three occasions to the policy of our correspondents in 
this regard. The following letter from a merchant in 
Nebraska has been called out by these expressions. 
It will be observed that the writer points out the ad- 
vantage to the town when its different merchants divide 
their business with a goodly number of traveling men, 
instead of giving most, if not all, to a favored few: 

I have been much interested in the various discus- 
sions given place in your columns, and while I would 
not wish to have you publish this letter there is one 
point that the average retailer overlooks. It is this 
turning down all but the favored drummer or house. 
One house could easily supply my needs, but I buy from 
three. If one man comes he leaves money for one meal, 
one driver, one hack fare, &c. Three men leave three 
times as much. A town that enjoys a good transient 
trade at the hotel and livery gets that much more cash 
from these respective lines right at home. 

Take a village of ten stores and let them watch-these 
things and they can see a marked improvement in this 
one line, and I believe if some of these points were 
brought to your readers’ notice it would be beneficial to 
all, as the man who now gets all these in one town 
would have to divide up. On the other hand he would 
get a slice of some other man’s “ cinch.” 

To illustrate my point. 1 sold a Range to a woman. 
She was keeping a hotel and complained that trade was 
dull and she could not meet her payments. I told her I 
would help her all I could. So to men who would have 
given our town the go-by on their next trip if turned 
down 1 gave small orders—enough to justify their get- 
ting off at our town. By keeping this up this woman 
noticed an increase in her patronage and the tlought 
occurred to me if all our retailers would pursue this 
policy bow quickly she could pay her bills. 


Trade in the Northwest. 

A correspondent sends us the following advices in re- 
gard to business in the Northwest, which is evidently of 
a very satisfactory character: 

Business in the Northwest is in an exceedingly pros- 
perous condition—good crops with fair prices—fine cattle 
and big prices for beef and wool, and even the 
copper mining is not in as bad a state as many Wall 
Street foiks seem to want the public to believe. There 
{is much new building being done in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, and no small amount in the towns of Mon- 
tana. 

All this is, of course, making good trade, and in my 
line there scems to be an increasing demand. 





IN MEMORY OF HENRY KNIGHT. 


MEETING of the Hardware Merchants’ and Manu- 
A facturers’ Association was held in their rooms in 
the Bourse Building, Philadelphia, on August 20. 
Thomas Devlin was elected chairman and J. H. Newkirk 
secretary. The following resolutions were passed and 
ordered placed on the records of the association, and a 
copy sent to the family of the late Henry Knight, whose 
death was announced in our last issue: 


Whereas, Divine Wisdom has called from this world’s 
activities our associate, Henry Knight, who now rests 
from his labors; and 

Whereas, A companionship extending back some 50 


years has been broken to our lasting sorrow and regret; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Hardware jobbers of Philadelphia 
take this means of testifying their regard for the char- 
acter of their late friend and co-worker, Henry Knight, 
who, in his long connection with the Hardware business 
in Philadelphia, made himself so well and favorably 
known to all the trade, attaching to himself many close 
and personal friends. 

Resolved, That we feel that our trade has suffered a 
loss which is to many of us personal, and that we shall 
ever bear in mind his courtesy, and now testify to the 
kindly thought in which his name will be held in remem- 
brance, and that we here tender to his bereaved family 
our sincere sympathy. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to 
his family, and also to his late friends. 





MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


EREWITH we give a portrait of Arthur J. Scott, 
the newly elected secretary of the Michigan Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association. Mr. Scott is a 





ARTHUR J. SCOTT 


member of the firm of Scott Bros. & De Lisle, Marine 
City, Mich., dealers in Hardware, Stoves, Ship Chand- 
lery, &e. 





NOTABLE ORDER FOR BUILDERS’ HARD- 
WARE. 


HE RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. COMPANY, New 
Britain. Conn., are engaged in making the finish- 
ing Hardware for the Bellevue-Strattford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, the order for which was recently obtained by 
their agents, William H. Cole & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 
It is believed that the value of the Hardware required 
is in excess of that which has entered into the con- 
struction of any other building. The Bellevue-Stratt- 
ford Hotel will have 20 stories, and will occupy an en- 
tire block on Broad street, Philadelphia. There are 
more than 2500 hundred windows and about 2700 doors. 
The Hardware contract was given by the Fuller Con- 
struction Company, the corporation who have attained 
a national reputation in the erection of first-class build- 
ings. The translation of plans of such volume and the 
following up of the delivery of the goods until the time 
of their application to the various openings, considering 
the speed with which buildings of this size are com- 
pleted, constitute a prodigious task, which has become 
a specialty with manufacturers who compete for simi- 
lar orders. Charles E. Bristor, who secured and will su- 
pervise the order mentioned, is widely known in con- 
nection with work of this character. 
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Hinges. The top is used in season for measuring Wire 


STORE ARRANGEMENT. Cloth, the top being marked off for this purpose. The 
The Holder-Athey Hardware Company. 


N Fig. 1 of the accompanying cuts is shown the plan 
of the salesroom on the first floor of the establish- 
ment of the Holder-Athey Hardware Company of 
Bloomington, Ill. The room is 48 x 99 feet in size, with 
a ceiling 16 feet 10 inches high. There are plate glass 
windows at both ends, the rear opening on Post Office 
court, so that the store is thoroughly lighted througli- rs 
out. The arrangement of plate glass in the front end of ers 
the building is illustrated in Fig. 2, showing glass both — 
above and below the awning. All the show windows Feet Rr RS by Sv) fi ery ce MaMa ak SMM 


a ae 
are open except the one at the extreme right, permit- 
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next middle counter has Nail bins on one side and on 
the other side are galvanized iron movable Seed boxes. 
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Fig. 8 Right Hand Side of Salesroom. 
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ENAMALED WARE 


On the top of the counter is a rack for Farm and Gar- 
den Tools. On the third floor are two large wooden 


CUTTLER 


SEASONABLE GOODS 


PLATEOWARE 


N THIS SPACE 


Fig. 1.—Salesroom, Holder-Athey Hardware Company 


ting an unobstructed view from the sidewalk to the in- 
terior of the store. All counters and fixtures are of 
golden oak. The salesroom is virtually divided into 
two parts by the shelving in the center extending half 
way to the ceiling, leaving open spaces at the front and 
rear entrances, as shown in Fig. 1. The stock is ar 
ranged so that each class of goods is together, which 
is found to be a great convenience. Thus in a general 
way Hardware and allied goods are on one side of the 





SALES ROOM 


central shelving, while Stoves and House Furnishing 


Goods are on the other side. In Fig. 3 is shown the 
right hand side of the store, looking from the rear to 
the front. The shelving on the left hand side is 16 
inches deep, devoted to Builders’ Hardware. The wide bins for Clover and Timothy Seed, with two 3-inch 
middle counter has lockers for Transom Lifts on one tubes to convey the Seed to the first floor, with cut offs 
side and on the other side are bins for Strap and YT at the bottom of the tubes, as shown in Fig. 4. The 


hig. 4.—Clover and Timothy Seed Bins. 
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next counter has drawers for Tools ou one side and for 
Paint Brushes on the other side, while on the top of the 
counter are movable shelves for small tin boxes con- 
taining bulk Garden Seeds. All the Seeds are removed 





Fig. 5.—Left Hand Side of Salesroom. 


as soon as the season is ended. The shelving on thv 
right hand side is devoted to Bolts and Heavy Hard- 
ware. On the top of the center shelving are kept Wood 
Rim Sieves, Baskets, Coal Hods and other bulky goods 


of this character, as shown in Fig. 5. This shows the 





Fig. 6.—Mantel Room 


left hand side of the salesroom, looking from the rear 
to the front of the store. Directly in front of the elec- 
tric elevator, seen in Fig. 1, are stairs to the cellar and 
also to the second floor. On the left hand side is the 
center shelving, 8 feet high. 5 feet wide at the base and 
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Fig. 7.—Arrangement of Mantels. 


3 feet 6 inches wide at the top. Stove Repairs are kept 
under the ledge, and above is Wooden Ware and Kitchen 
Sundries. In the center of the aisle is a movable plat- 
form 6 inches high, used for Stoves in the fall and for 
Refrigerators in the summer. The shelving on the 


right hand side is for Granite and Tin Ware, with a 
Stove platform in front of it 5 x 60 feet in size, 15 inches 
high, with 52 drawers for Brushes, &c., underneath. 
The cellar or basement has a 9-foot ceiling and is used 
for Nails, Rope, Oils, Barb Wire, Wheelbarrows, Churns, 
Grindstones, &c. On the second floor is the Carriage re- 
pository, occupying 48 x 75 feet of space, with a 12-foot 
ceiling. On this floor the stock of Mantels is also kept, 
a portion of the room being shown in Fig. 6. This room 
is 24 x 50 feet in size, and for economy of space the 
Mantels are arranged as shown in Fig. 7, permitting 
10 to 50 to be carried in stock. The third floor is used 
for a tin shop and for storage of surplus stock. The 
ceiling here is 17 feet high at the front and 12 feet at 
the rear. The entire building is heated by steam. 





HIGH GRADE LOCKS OF TWO PERIODS. 


& F. CORBIN, New Britain, Conn., and 11-13 
Pp Murray street, New York, have recently come 
into possession of two unique old Locks’ taken 
from Heeswijk Castie, in North Holland. One of them, 
two views of which are here reproduced, has been 
suitably mounted on a hardwood sample board along- 
side a Corbin Unit Lock to better demonstrate the strides 
¢nade in Lock making since the sixteenth century. Both 
are types of the age that produced them, one the prod- 
uct of an age of foree, strong to withstand assaults, but 
giving little protection against cunning and skill in 
Lock picking; its companion, the Twentieth Century 
Corbin Unit Lock set of heavy cast bronze parts and 
burglar proof mechanism, capable of being quickly ap- 





Two Views of a Sixteenth Century Lock. 


plied by inexperienced labor without taking apart and 
making a handsome appearance when in place. 

The wrought Lock was hand forged throughout, and 
it is estimated would require three weeks of a skilled 
workman’s time to duplicate, costing as much as a dozen 
of the Corbin Unit Locks. It is 8144 x 11% inches in size, 
and measures 2% inches from the end of the outside 
tube to the inner surface of the Lock. The key is 5% 
inches long and 2% inches across the bow. The wrought 
Lock weighs 16 pounds and the key 8 ounces. The 
Corbin Lock complete, consisting of two knobs, two 
escutcheons and Lock with latch bolt and dead bolt, 
weighs but 6 pounds, the miniature key in com- 
parison weighing but half an ounce. The antique Lock 
is strong and massive, with hand forged parts through- 
out, including the plates and knobs, the marks of the 
hammer being plainly discernible. The knob is affixed 
to the latch bolt an@ slides with it as in the ordinary 
modern cupboard catch. When the knob is pushed back 
to withdraw the boit a hole is uncovered, into which a 
pin can be thrust to hold back the bolt. There is no 
knob on the outside of the Lock, a second turn of the 
key withdrawing the bolt and performing this knob 
function, as in some modern front door Locks. When 
the key is turned to lock the door the bolt is thrown for- 
ward double the distance when used as a latch, render- 
ing the knob inoperative. A pressure upon the end of 
the boit will not force it back, the key being required 
to withdraw it. 

One of the Locks is conspicuously displayed at their 
New York store, and the other has been sent to their 
Chicago branch. 

ie . 

Butler & Hagaman have succeeded Wm. Butler in the 
retail Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Agricultural Imple- 
ment and Sporting Goods business in North Branch, 
Mich. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


G. W. Cote Company, 141 Broadway, New York: 
Catalogue of Bicycle Accessories. 'These include Three- 
in-One Oil, Lubricants, Toe Clips, Bicycle Holders, Re- 
pair Kits, Baby Seats, Luggage Carriers, &c. 

Joun W. Buckiey, 69 Warren street, New York: 
Rubber Goods for mechanical purposes. A catalogue 
and price-list includes Hose, Belting, Packing, Gaskets, 
Valves, Tubing, Pneumatic Tires, &c. 

BaRLow Mra. Company, Holyoke, Mass.: Supple- 
ment C to illustrated catalogue. The supplement re- 
lates to Display Fixtures for store interiors and show 
windows. 

Kina POWDER COMPANY AND PETERS CARTRIDGE COM- 
PANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: 1902 edition of the “‘ Handy Book 
for Trap Shooters and Sportsmen.” The work contains a 
description of the plants of these two companies and their 
products. There is also a careful compilation of the 
game laws of the United States, the Interstate Asso- 
ciation rules governing inanimate target shooting and 
live bird shooting, trap rules of the American Shooting 
Association, systems of dividing money, class shooting 
or percentage system, hints to beginners on guns and 
game shooting, rules governing rifle and pistol competi- 
tions and directions for organizing a gun club and con- 
ducting a tournament. Tie book can be obtained free 
of charge from any dealer in Peters Ammunition by ap- 
plication to the main office at Cincinnati, Ohio, or to the 
main office at Cincinnati, Ohio, or to the Eastern 
Eastern agency, 80 Chambers street, New York. 

TRUE & BLANCHARD COMPANY, Newport, Vt., issue 
an illustrated catalogue, No. 3, in the interest of their 
retail Hardware, Sporting Goods and jewelry business. 
It is 9% x 12 inches and contains 30 pages. 

THE D. W. BosLEyY Company, 303-311 Fulton street, 
Chicago, for whom John H. Graham & Co., 113 Cham- 
bers street, New York, are the Eastern selling agents, 
have issued an illustrated catalogue of a comprehensive 
line of Rubber and Felt Weather Strips, together with 
various styles of Rubber Window Cleaners, Floor 
Scrubbers and Counter Cleaners. A new line with 
them is a Single Edge Weather Strip in six different 
styles and widths. Another specialty brought out some 
time ago is the Atlas Creased Metallic Weather Strip, 
put up in 100-feet lengths coiled, in boxes 16 inches 
square, so that whatever is wanted can be pulled out 
and cut off, thus avoiding waste. They also make to 
order special styles of Weather Strips of wood and 
rubber, in genuine oak, imitation walnut and polished 
mahogany, together with a Weather Strip Packing for 
refrigerators, ice boxes and coolers. 

LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY, Omaha, 
Neb.: Annual catalogue, season of 1902-03, illustrating, 
with prices, a line of Stoves and Ranges. 

THE MILLER ComMPANyY. Vassar, Mich.: The improved 
Lohr & Wildt Bean Picking Machine. A cireular illus- 
trates and describes the machine, which is designed for 
hand picking beans, peas, coffee, &c. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


HE second annual picnic of the employees of F. E. 
T Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, was held on Satur- 
day, 16th inst., at Silver Lake. 
sionists participated, and the occasion was a most suc- 


More than 2600 excur- 


cessful one in every respect. The company refer to the 
attitude of their employees and friends as exceedingly 
complimentary, and the interest manifested in the pic- 
nic as showing a state of affairs that is highly appre- 
ciated by the concern, demonstrating, as it does, that 
the relations between employers and employees are ex- 
ceptionally cordial. On Monday evening, 18th inst., at 
the residence of F. E. Myers, a reception was tendered 
to P. A. Myers, who had just returned home after an 
absence of over two months, during which time he vis- 
ited England and the principal European countries. 


oro 


John De Young has sold his Hardware and Farm 
Implement business in Adams, Neb., to Miller & Kahm. 
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THREE NEW AUSTRALIAN TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL RAILROADS. 


HE announcement from Australia that the merging 
of colonial interests in the union known as the 
Commonwealth of Australia has given a mighty im- 
petus to railroad building, has much that is highly sig- 
nificant to American manufacturers. The obliteration 
of sectional lines, a uniform law and tariff for all and a 
governor-general and central legislative body (Parlia- 
ment) remove the barriers to a freer interstate trade, 
whatever effect it may have on foreign importations 
through the building up of Australian home industries. 
In any event it means a larger market and the United 
States can give a good account of itself in competition 
with foreign rivals, especially after the present great 
home demand is met. 

What originally were the colonies of Victoria, New 
South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western 
Australia and Tasmania, are now as unfettered for trade 
purposes as the States of our own Union, whereas 20 
months ago tbey were practically as foreign to each 
other, in a way, as the countries of Europe are to each 
other. 


New Trunk Line Railroads Authorized. 


One result, so far, of broad statesmanship and pre- 
vision is the completion of plans for three transcon- 
tinental railroads, the building of the lines authorized 
by legal enxctment and the beginning of the work we 
are advised is in sight. 

That means to Australia, in kind if not in degree, 
what the building of the Union Pacific-Central Pa- 
cific Railroad meant to us 30 odd years ago, the re- 
sults of which, with added growth developed by the nu- 
merous other existing transcontinental parallel roads, 
are now obvious to all. It means the development of a 
great expanse of farm and mineral country, with the 
numerous railroad feeders sure to follow, in a con- 
tinent slightly larger than the area of the United States, 
by the brightest and most energetic people in the 
Antipodes and per capita one of the largest consuming 
communities on earth. 


Australia as a Future Market 

Australia is a good market now, although the United 
States has not had the proportion of traffic it is likely 
to get in the future. .With two transcontinental lines 
bisecting it frem the south and southeast to the north 
and northwest. and a third overland route welding to- 
gether the populous eastern portion with rich but 
sparsely settled Westralia, the results must be marked. 

Sir John Forrest, the first postmaster-general of the 
commonwealth, is said to be the author of the project, 
now sanctioned, to extend the southern system of rail- 
roads clear across the south part of the continent, cre- 
ating a connection between Sydney on the east and 
Perth on the west coast. 


The Transcontinental Line Connecting the East and 
West Coasts. 

Port Augusta, at the northern point of Spencer Gulf 
in South Australia, is now the western terminus of the 
South Australian railroads. <A line, 1068 miles in length, 
is to be built along the coast on the southern edge of the 
Great Victoria Desert to Port Eucla, the frontier town 
between the States of West Australia and South Aus- 
tralia, and thence northwest to the well-known gold 
mining center of Kalgoorlie, which already has a rail- 
road connecting it with Perth, the capital of West Aus- 
tralia, on the west coast. It is expected that this line, 
built along the level coast, may be quite cheaply con- 
structed, estimated at something over $10,000,000. 


A Transcontinental Line from South to North Coast. 

A railroad has been for a long time in operation be- 
tween Port Augusta (about 200 miles north of Ade- 
laide) and Oodnadatta, farther north in the State of 
South Australia. The best harbor on the north coast of 
the continent is Port Darwin, the outlet for the neighbor- 
ing gold and tin mines and the landing place of two of 
the cables connecting Europe with Australia, the over- 
land wires of which follow in a general way the pro- 
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posed railroad route. A raiicoad from Port Darwin, 145 
miles long, extends southeast to Pine Creek, in the heart 
of the mining region. Pine Creek and Oodnadatta are 
to be the termini of the new north and south railroad 
across the heart of Australia, and approximately 
threugh the center of South Australia, which extending 
from the north to the south coast is about central be 
tween the east and west coasts. When the road is com- 
pleted the journey may be made from Adelaide to Port 
Darwin, a distance of 1896 miles by rail. 


A Transcontinental Line Connecting the East and 
North Coasts. 


The second transcontinental line north and south 
will have the same terminus on the north coast, Port 
Darwin, but will follow a line east of the central route. 
The town of Bourke is now the terminus in the north- 
west of the railroad system of New :South Wales. A 
railroad wil! be built in a comparatively straight line 
between Bourke and Pine Creek (southeast of Port Dar- 
win)) its direction being northwest and southeast. It 
will be 1600 miles long, and its completion will link 
Sydney with Port Darwin by a continuous railroad 2247 
miles tong. 

ee 


PLUSH TOP DISPLAY BOXES. 


In Fig. 1 of the accompanying cuts is illustrated a 
series of plush top display boxes which the Clauss Shear 
Works, Fremont, Ohio, furnish for the display of their 
gouds in their customers’ showcases. As shown in Fig. 
2, the hinged covers of the boxes are covered with red 
silk velvet plush, and are provided at one end with a 
tape for raising them, and with a label for marking the 
length of the goods, cost and selling prices. This end 





Fig. 1.—Display Bozves in Showcase. 


of the box is placed in the case facing the salesman, so 
that there is no necessity of moving the boxes to ob- 
tain information or to get at the stock which is kept 
in the boxes beneath the covers. The boxes are all of 
the same hight and all are 3 inches wide, but are made 
in three different lengths, to accommodate 5-inch pocket 
scissors, 7-inch scissors, 9-inch shears, also razors. A 
row of three boxes will extend across the case, and a mul- 
tiple of three boxes in a row will fill the showcase for 
any required distance, presenting an even surface for 





Fig. 2.—Plush Top Display Bozes. 
g 


the display of the goods. Samples are placed, one each, 
on the top surface of the box, enabling the dealer to 
dispose of the sample, thus having clean goods to sell, 
and permitting him to see the amount of stock on hand 
at a glance by looking in the box. For instance, an 8- 
inch box holds 12 pairs of shears or trimmers. The 
boxes are furnished to customers carrying a line of the 
company’s goods. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


Jas. S. Byrd and W. R. Lowry, Hardware dealers, 
of Jonesboro, Tenn., and Jas, S. Byrd & Co., in the Hard- 
ware line at Johnson City, Tenn., have consolidated 
their interests under the style of Byrd-Lowry Hardware 
Company, with main store at Johnson City and branch 
at Jonesboro. The new concern intend to do both a 
retail and jobbing business and request catalogues and 
other printed matter from manufacturers. 


Broadfoot-McKendree Company have just been or- 
ganized at Ada, I. T., for the purpose of carrying on 
the Hardware, Agricultural Implement and Wagon and 
Buggy business. The new house consists of B. H. Mc- 
Kendree, formerly salesman for M. H. McKoy of Rock- 
wall, Texas, and W. G. Broadfoot, formerly of the firm 
of Broadfoot & Latimer, Forney, Texas. The new firm 


would be pleased to have catalogues, &c., relative to the 
above lines. 


THE AXE, HANDLE AND GRINDSTONE CON- 
SOLIDATION. 


HE negotiations for consolidating the interests of 
the leading manufacturers of Axes, Axe Handles 
and Grindstones, which have been under way for some 
time, are believed to be rapidly approaching a consum- 
mation. The promoters, whose headquarters are in 
New York, are reticent, but the Louisville Times of 
the 22d inst. contains an article on the subject of which 
the following is an abstract: 


Charles D. Gates, president and general manager of 
the Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Company, has 
just returned from New York, where he conferred with 
capitalists who are promoting a $25,000,000 company, to 
take in all the Axe manufactories, Handle manufactories 
and Grindstone factories in this country and Canada, 
the mills to be operated under one management. 

Plans for the formation of the new company have 
been perfected, and arrangements have already been 
made to take over the larger works, though the transac- 
tion may not be finally consummated for several months. 
Men of great wealth are interested in the project, which 
is to be financed by a New York trust company. 

An offer of $1,000,000 has been made for the Turner, 
Day & Woolworth Works, but Mr. Gates refused to dis- 
cuss the matter further than to state: “ You can say that 
such a deal is on. A proposition has been made to this 
company, but as for discussing the matter in detail or 
its probable outcome, I cannot do so.” 

Despite the unwillingness of Mr. Gates to talk, it is 
stated on good authority that matters have so far prog- 


ressed that options have been given on most of the plants 
desired. 


DISSTON’S NEW LUMBERMAN’S HANDBOOK. 


ENRY DISSTON & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
just issued their new lumberman’s handbook for 
free distribution. They have issued a handbook for 
many years, and from time to time have added to its 
store of information concerning the care and use of 
Saws, as well as some general data and a few views of 
sections of their plant, their main object, however, be- 
ing to furnish information of practical value to all users 
of Saws. The present volume contains 175 pages, in- 
cluding information regarding Band, Circular, Cross Cut 
and Hand Saws, Files, Knives, &c. Under each of these 
headings the subject is treated in detail. Saw Tools are 
given a large amount of space. The book is fully illus- 
trated, and will prove of much value to those who use 
or handle Saws. 
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Hamilton & Hamilton, Oskaloosa, Iowa, have sold 
out to the Hamilton-Messenger Company, who have been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000. The officers of 
the new concern are as follows: J. W. Russell, president; 
G. H. Messenger, vice-president, and V. E. Hamilton, 
secretary, treasurer and general manager. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


W. J. Van Petten has bought the Hardware, Stove, 
Tinware and Sporting Goods stock of John Stanley at 
Elmwood, Ill, and will continue this long established 
business at the old stand. Mr. Van Petten has been 
identified with the lumber business of Elmwood for the 
past ten years. 

E. L. Rasberry has succeeded Hamilton & Rasberry 
in the retail Hardwayve, Stove, Tinware, Agricultural 
Implement and Wagon and Buggy business in Rock- 
dale, Texas. 


Cc. S. Watson has lately engaged in the Hardware, 
Farm Implement and grocery business in Salt Fork, 
Oo. =. 


Guy W. Hacker is building an addition to his Hard- 
ware store in Superior, Wis. 


Kutschback, Holman & Hoch, in the wholesale and re- 
tail Hardware, Stove and Implement business in Tay- 
lor, Texas, bave been succeeded by the Holman & Hoch 
Hardware Company. 

The Hughes Hardware Company have engaged in 
business at Cushing, O. T., handling Shelf? and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves. Tinware, Paints, Harness and Sport- 
ing Goods. 

D. J. Bond bas opened a new store in Prague, O. T. 
Mr. Bonda’s stock comprises both Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Tinware, Stoves and Agricultural Implements. 


W. H. Elliott and R. A. Horton have entered the 
Hardware business at Laceyville, Pa., under the style of 
Horton & Elliott. 


M. M. Tullis & Co., Driftwood, O. T., have opened a 
general store, handling Hardware, Stoves, Farming Im- 
plements, groceries, &c. 


W. A. Roach has purchased the Hardware, Stove and 
Agricultural Implement business of J. M. Summer & 
Son, Paris, Texas. 


Wright Hardware Company, Rosebud, Texas, have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. The 
company are dealers in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
Goods, Buggies, Wagons, Wind Mills, &c. 


Henry & Roberts Bros., a stock company with a cap- 
ital of $12,000, have succeeded J. L. Henry in the Hard- 
ware, Stove and furniture business in Centralia, Mo. 
They are erecting a new brick building, 50 feet wide 
and 100 feet long, two stories high. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 


Stropine. 


W. P. Field, who is now and for the past 20 years 
has been identified witb the New York branch of George 
Wostenholm & Son, and long covering the principal mar- 
kets in the United States as far West as the Rocky 
Mountains, is marketing McGrew’s Stropine, manufac- 
tured by the McGrew Stropine Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in which business Mr. Field has an interest. This 
dressing, in paste form, is designed for rubbing on a 
razor strop, and is equally suitable for either the black 
or red sides. The application of this paste moistens, 
lubrieates and preserves the leather. In use but a little 
should be applied and thoroughly rubbed in. The manu- 
facturers guarantee it not to injure the finest strop or 
razor. lt is neatly put up in white porcelain jars with 
nickeled screw cap, the jar being 1 x 14% inches in dimen- 
sions and is designed to retail, profitably, at 10 cents a 
jar. Inquiries may be sent to the address above or to W. 
P. Field’s home address, P. O. Box, 36, Babylon, N. Y. 
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Robertson’s Germ Proof Automatic Cleaning 
Filter. 


‘The Robertson Mfg. Company, 203 West Utica street, 
Buffalo. N. Y., are offering the filter shown in the accom- 
panying cuts. The filtering medium is an imported dia- 
mond rock, in tube or cylinder form, giving a filtering 
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Fig. 1.—Robertson’s Germ Proof Automatic Cleaning Filter. 


surface of 9 x 2% inches. The rock is a crystallized 
substance, but at the same time, it is explained, very 
fine grained and porous, insuring no absorption and ad- 
mitting of complete and perfect cleaning. This is ac- 
complished by reversing the turn stem, after removing 
the cap, causing a reverse action in forcing air and 





Fig. 2.—Interior Construction of Robertson’s Filter. 


water through the filtering medium, loosening and re- 
moving instantly, it is remarked, any and all matter 
or germs deposited on the rock surface, which is car- 
ried off through the port indicated in Fig. 2. It is 
pointed out that the surface of the filter is as readily 
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cleaned as the smooth surface of glass, that a brush 
is not required and that it is unnecessary to take the 
filter apart to clean it. The top, shell and turn stem 
are nickel plated, while the base and cap are enameled. 
lor convenience in connecting there is a wall plate in 
which the bracket of the filter adjusts itself so that 
it may be lifted out any time. The filter is furnished in 
various sizes and capacities for house supply, public 
buildings, hotels, &e. 
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Nail Sets and Saddlers’ Punches. 


The Springtield Machine Screw Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., are placing on the market nail sets and 
saddlers’ punches, as shown in the accompanying cut. 
The box is of wood, neatly covered with a cardboard 
cover, and is thrown away on opening the package for 
display. A box contains three dozen and is alluded 





Nail Sets and Saddlers’ Punches, 


to as making a very attractive display in a showcase, 
giving dealers an opportunity to buy full assortments 
of all sizes of saddler punches from 1 to 16 in one box, 
or a full assortment of nail sets. The manufacturers re- 
mark that two or three of the boxes placed side by side 


show up very nicely, and in their opinion advertise the 
goods. 





The Perfection Scraper. 


The accompanying cut represents a scraper for cab- 
inet work, floors, boxes and butcher blocks, put on the 
market by HE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The 
advantage possessed by the scraper, it is pointed out, 
lies in the fact that pressure can be brought to bear 
directly over the scraping edge, thus giving better re- 
sults. The scraper blade can be removed from the 





The Perfcction Scraper. 


holder, and is readily adjustable without the use of 
screws. The scraper is referred to as a perfect tool, 
simple, durable and effective. 
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Moore & Hawkins is the name of a new Hardware 
firm who will do business at the former stand of 
Orton, Smith & Moore, Elgin, Ill. Messrs. Orton and 
Smith have withdrawn from the firm, and Leo Hawkins 
has entered into partnership with Mr. Moore under the 
above style. Mr. Hawkins studied civil engineering at 
the University of Michigan, leaving there about a year 
ago to accept a position in the bridge department of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The firm ex- 
pect to put in a new store front, new fixtures and to 
Jargely increase the stock, which comprises Shelf Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware, with heating, plumbing, 
furnace work and gas machine department. 
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Winchester Repeating Rifles. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., have adapted the Winchester model 


1895 box magazine repeating rifle, as shown in Fig. 1, 
to handle a new smokeless powder cartridge, known as 
the Winchester .35 caliber, illustrated in Fig. 2. This 
is referred to as a powerful shooting cartridge at both 
long and short ranges. Rifles for this cartridge are 
made with 24-inch round nickel steel barrels, thus be- 
ing handy for hunting purposes. The diameter of the 
bore is 0.350 inch, depth of rifling 0.004 inch, and the 
twist one turn in 12 inches. The magazine holds four 
eartridges, and another cartridge can be carried in the 
chamber. The rifie, finished with a straight grip stock 
and forearm of plain walnut, weighs about 844 pounds. 
It is remarked that the Winchester .35 caliber car- 
tridge embodies high velocity and consequent flat tra- 
jectory, great energy and striking power, making it a 
very desirable cartridge for hunting the biggest game 


3 “TRADE MARK 
35 CALIBER 


known. The Winchester model 1886 rifle has been 
adapted to handle the new .33 smokeless powder car- 
tridge shown in Fig. 2, which is referred to as being 
large and powerful enough to kill any big game known. 
The diameter of the bore of the rifle is 0.330 inch, depth 
of rifling 0.004 inch, and the twist is one turn in 12 
inches. The rifle is made in solid frame or take down 
style, with a 24-inch round nickel steel barrel, straight 
grip stock of plain wood, shot gun butt and rubber butt 
plate. The rifle with a half magazine will hold four 
cartridges and one in the chamber. A full magazine 
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Fig. 2.—Cartridges for .33 and .35 Caliber Winchester Repeating 
Rifles. 


rifle will hold seven cartridges in the magazine and one 
in the chamber. The gun weighs about 7% pounds. 
The .33 ealiber bullet weighs 200 grains, and with the 
load of special smokeless powder used develops a muz- 
zle velocity of. 2.050 foot-seconds and a muzzle energy 
of 1.868 foot-pounds. 
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Ohio Steel Scoop Tray Wheelbarrow No. 40. 


The Ohio Steel Wheelbarrow Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
for whom C. M. Avery & Co., 165 Lake street, Chicago, 





Fig. 1.—Ohio Steel Scoop Tray Wheelbarrow No, 40. 


Ill, are sales agents, are offering the wheelbarrow 
shown herewith among their line of all steel barrows. 
Angle steel is used in the construction of the barrows 
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to insure strength and durability. The wheel is directly 
underneath, to balance the load and relieve the arms 
of workmen of any noticeable strain. The barrows are 
shipped knocked down. Illustrations are given in Fig. 





Fig. 2.—Bent Steel Spokes and Wheel. 


2 of the steel spokes bent triangular shape and the tri- 
angular spoke wheel complete, which is referred to 
as being exceptionally strong. The manufacturers state 
that a workman can accomplish a large amount of work 
with a small amount of fatigue; that, for instance, a 





strong boy 18 years of age can handle 600 pounds of 
coal in their 6 cubit foot scoop tray barrow, while the 
usual limit of ordinary barrows is 450 pounds for a 
strong man in a barrow of the same capacity. The 
point is made that because the barrow dumps over the 
wheel, material can be dumped up against a wall or 
curb or anywhere desired; also that the construction of 
the barrow makes it strong, yet light. The barrows are 
peculiarly suited for use at mining camps and mills, 
factories and by contractors, 
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The « Ask Me”’ Button. 


The Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., have adopted the lapel button shown here- 
with, to be worn by all of their traveling salesmen and 
store employees during the next 30 days, the opening 
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The “ Ask Me” Button, 


of the fall trade. The buttons will also be given to deal- 
ers when they ask for thém. The idea is that when a 
dealer inquires of their salesmen “Ask you what?” 
he replies, “‘ Why about our line of diamond edge cut- 
lery.” The dealer wearing the button, when asked in 
turn what it means, answers, Why ask me about our 
leading farm wagon, our best range, our St. Louis bar- 
ber razor, or whatever item he has decided to bring to 
the attention of his customers. The button is believed 
by the company to be an original idea with them, and 
they express their willingness to send one of the but- 


tons, free of charge, to any dealer in hardware, sport- 
ing goods or cutlery npon application. 


